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Behind the By-Lines 


During the five years since the close 
World War II, most the European coun- 
tries have engaged educational reform. 
England has been the Modern Second- 
ary School from which most has been ex- 
pected. the editor’s invitation 
Dobinson, Lecturer Comparative Educa- 
tion the University Oxford, takes stock 
its achievement and the promise for the 
future. His subject The Present Status 
the English Modern Schools. 

article germane the present 
world situation, John Brubacher, Pro- 
fessor History and Philosophy Educa- 
tion the Graduate School Yale Uni- 
versity, discusses Education Era 
Revolution. Dr. Brubacher has taught 
the summer sessions several leading uni- 
versities. For four years was President 
the Philosophy Education Society and 
was chairman the Forty-first Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study 
Education. 

Dorothy Canfield and the Moral Bent 
Joseph Firebaugh, the University 
Florida when his article was written, now 
the University Washington. has 
written for several prominent magazines 
and reviewed books for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. His education was received the 
University Colorado, Duke University, 
and the University Washington. 

Because Professor Firebaugh’s article 
treats Mrs. Fisher’s philosophy, have 
asked her comment it. her analysis 
she presents clearly her fundamental view 
American life reflected her novels 
and other writings. welcome her con- 
structive philosophy time when many 
critics are defeatists and the outlook life 
often cynical, even psychopathic. Her posi- 
tive appraisal Mrs. Fisher Reads Professor 
Firebaugh heartening. Until recently she 


was member the Selection Committee 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. She 
member the Laureate chapter and 
former member the Editorial Board 
Forum. 

Mrs. Nancy Schroeder Bonan, Woodside, 
New York recently graduated with honors 
the College the City New York 
where she was officer Kappa Delta Pi, 
and then completed the requirements for 
the A.M. degree the Department Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature Colum- 
bia University. Her subject Academic 
Metamorphosis. 

Lothar Kahn, Assistant Professor 
Modern Languages the Teachers Col- 
lege Connecticut (New Britain) author 
Five Hard Lessons International Edu- 
cation. has written for several magazines 
and co-author “Friendly Relations.” 

Reverie Insatiable Reader describes 
art too little practiced teachers and 
others. The author, Carroll Champlin, 
has been member the faculty Penn- 
sylvania State College since 1926. has 
taught several universities the summer 
session and has been exchange professor 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Orlie Clem writes What Should 
Want Child Learn School About 
the Air Age. Coordinator Student 
Teaching the University Miami (Flor- 
ida). has written two books and eighty 
articles for educational magazines. was 
initiated into Kappa Delta the Univer- 
sity Illinois, and now counselor the 
chapter the University Miami. 

The Jews and the Problem Church 
and State America Prior 1881, written 
Rabbi Floyd Fierman, Temple Mt. 
Sinai, Paso, throws new light the 
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The Present Status the English 
Modern Schools 


“Thou little Child, yet glorious the 
might 

heaven-born freedom thy being’s 
height, 


And custom lie upon thee with weight, 
Heavy frost, and deep almost life.” 


thus apostrophising 
the spirit his own babyhood, 


might almost have been considering the 
culture pattern education, for few 
customs lie heavily upon the growing 
child. 

While the concept free secondary 
education has been current the United 
States for approximately century, 
England, until twenty-five years ago the 
official doctrine was that primary edu- 
cation for all, and secondary education 
only for some—a selected few. 

“Primary education should re- 
garded ending the age about 
that age second stage, which 


may for the moment given the colour- 
less name ‘post-primary’ should 
With these words the Hadow 
Report 1926 lifted heavy frost 
custom from the little bodies and minds 
millions children who had not yet 
entered school, but for whom the drab 
inheritance the five- fourteen-year 
primary school lay ahead. Until this time 
the best that was done for the majority 
these pupils was classify them 
members the Senior School and slight- 
modify their continuing primary 
education. only few areas were chil- 
dren over eleven accommodated sep- 
arate buildings. The general complaint 
was that the closing years the pri- 
mary school the children were “marking 
time,” repeating the same work over 
again till “they are sick school and, 
for all the progress which they are mak- 
ing, might well elsewhere.” 
Not all children were necessarily af- 
fected these developments; old 
country like England change generally 
has gradualness which disarms reaction 
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its imperceptibility. there are still 
some thousands schools rural dis- 
tricts which even today have the under 
and the over children lumped to- 
gether; some even with the whole range 
from five the new leaving age 
fifteen. Only shortages money, ma- 
terial and men have prevented the more 
vigorous postwar governments the 
United Kingdom from clearing away 
these anachronisms. But there were other 
children, too, for whom the Hadow re- 
port had significance. These were the 
sunkissed minority; children parents 
who could afford send their offspring 
private schools, culminating for boys 
the famous, but very expensive “pub- 
schools and those others who won 
scholarships the State-aided 
Grammar Central schools. the 
United Kingdom State aid mainly dis- 
persed through the Local Education Au- 
thorities (Counties and County Bor- 
oughs); only few schools, and these 
have higher esteem, receive grant direct 
from the national Ministry Educa- 
tion. The total number pupils today 
the private “Independent” schools 
giving grammar school education 
mar schools 80,000, and the other 
Grammar schools 510,000. This last 
figure means that the age 
about 20% the total school popula- 
tion has been “creamed off” into gram- 
mar schools. The fate the other 80% 
the subject this article. 

The development the Modern 
Schools soon disclosed that, when the 
trammels were removed from these boys 
and girls previously regarded merely 
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“failures,” they exhibited unex- 
pected vitality. The abilities displayed 
were sometimes semi-academic char- 
acter, but usually associated with craft- 
skills, with the patient performance 
routine activities. was not that any 
these qualities existed measure su- 
perior that the same qualities 
the “creamed” children who had gone 
the grammar schools, Quite contrari- 
wise, the grammar school pupils, they 
devoted themselves skills, usually ex- 
celled these well bookwork. 
But became clear that children 
Modern Schools were allowed devote 
more time wide range physical 
skills and less traditional learning, 
they became more responsive, more suc- 
cessful, even bookwork, much happier 
and every way more amenable 
reason. Moreover, given some meas- 
ure choice and freedom their ac- 
tivities they generally became much 
more co-operative members the 
school community and the very atmos- 
phere the school slowly changed. 
Thus new form secondary educa- 
tion was being evolved and became 
apparent that these schools had right 
not merely name their own but 
also dignity their The pri- 
mary school, hitherto called “elemen- 
tary was despised those classes 
which had been educated private 
schools, who could now afford edu- 
cate their own children this way: the 
still older term “board school,” dating 
from the school boards 1870, was used 
express this contempt. “Modern 
gave new life and new hope, but 
especially during the war years, when 
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all classes the nation shared equally 
food rations and high explosive and 
fire bombs, doodle bugs and rocket 
bombs, the desire for further advance 
status for these schools became wide- 
spread and strong. 

“Educational Reconstruction,” 
the White Paper issued the National 
Government 1943, find the follow- 
ing passage regarding the Modern 
Schools. “Today they are one the 
main elements post-primary educa- 
tion. Lacking the tradition, and privi- 
leged position the older grammar 
school they have less temptation 
‘at ease Zion.’ Their future their 
own make, and future full 
promise. They offer general education 
for life, closely related the interests 
and environment the pupils and 
wide range embracing the literary 
well the practical, e.g., agricultural, 
sides. many areas admirable examples 
exist fully developed senior schools, 
but they are still too few number. 
The further advance schools this 
type depends longer school life for 
the pupils, more complete reorganisa- 
tion, better buildings and amenities, and 
more generous scale staffing.” 
the same time there grew up, especially 
among teachers these schools, and 
among the more left wing members 
the community, demand that Modern 
Schools should given “parity sta- 
tus” with the grammar schools, 


The next step came the great Edu- 
cation Act 1944, rightly associated 
with the name Mr. Butler, 
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whose brilliance, tact and tenacity the 
successful passing this compromise, re- 
ligious and political, was due. this 
Act the school leaving age was raised 
from fourteen years fifteen for the 
whole nation and stipulated that 
this will further raised sixteen 

present there hope the ex- 
tension sixteen taking place. Britain 
having sold almost all her overseas 
investments during the war, mainly 
the period before Pearl Harbor, has 
lost the interest which constituted valu- 
able part the national income “in- 
visible exports.” She therefore has 
export considerably higher propor- 
tion than before 1939 with consequent 
drain upon man power and woman 
power. Moreover the maintenance 
conscription army approximately three 
quarters million men ever since the 
war force making for stability 
Europe has been heavy drain her 
finances. the average costs the en- 
tire wage semi-skilled workman 
keep serviceman supplied for week 
food, clothing, transport, armament 
and instruction. there shortage 
labour and shortage manufactured 
materials available for home consump- 
tion. Thus only limited number new 
schools can built and these can scarce- 
cope with the war birth rate bulge 
which now making itself felt strong- 
the United States America. 

Still, the promise the extended 
school leaving age important the 
Modern Schools, for demands the 
planning curriculum suited the 
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needs the most important years 
adolescence. And has led the Local 
Education Authorities building new 
Modern Schools whenever they have 
found possible so. Indeed, Mod- 
ern Schools are today the most interest- 
ing growing point English education. 
not intended that the Modern 
School shall the only alternative 
the Grammar School, with its very high 
academic standards and its preparation 
for universities and the professions. The 
1944 Act promises for every child educa- 
tion suited “age, abilities and apti- 
tude” and the accepted policy envisages 
the growth considerable numbers 
secondary technical and art schools 
where pupils, staying the age six- 
teen seventeen, will prepared for 
the most skilled tasks industry 
commerce for entry into the techni- 
cal colleges where the applied sciences 
are studied with university degree stand- 
ard. These secondary technical schools 
are evolved from the existing Jun- 
ior Technical schools which mostly re- 
cruit the age from the residue 
“cream” remaining the secondary 
modern schools. Eventually they are 
recruit the age the same 
time selection for the grammar school 
But these schools present are 
not numerous, proportion needs, 
and new ones have been built ex- 
ceedingly slow rate, only two three 
per year. present the main educa- 
tional developments are confined the 
Modern Schools. The whole business 
selection provides one the 
most thorny problems today, but one 
which, the result widespread experi- 
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ment and research, will almost certainly 
satisfactorily solved within decade. 
Before the war selection was almost uni- 
versally based upon the results 
examination which consisted stand- 
ardised group intelligence test, and writ- 
ten papers arithmetic and English. 
Follow-up shows, many instances, that 
for subsequent success academic work 
and universities this selection has been 
extremely sound. But this has been en- 
tirely for grammar school pupils and has 
undoubtedly included some whose inter- 
ests and abilities would have led even 
greater success technical education. 
well known that, general, the spe- 
cial abilities cannot discovered before 
the age 13+ and therefore that cor- 
rect selection for technical education 
11+- impossible. For this reason pro- 
vision has been made for transfer any 
direction between 
technical schools and Modern Schools 
the age But for the most part 
this not working well and has become 
theoretical rather than actual sys- 
tem. Technical schools, with some justi- 
fication, suspect grammar schools 
wishing unload upon them their ne’er- 
do-wells, and Modern Schools not 
like parting with their best pupils— 
usually those that show leadership 
result their higher intelligence—to 
the grammar schools. The main 
still from Modern Schools secondary 
technical schools, but the shortage 
these latter means that the flow little 
more than trickle. 

The figures for England and Wales 
today show about 300,000 pupils 
twelve and over “unhadowised” 
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schools, about 1,000,000 Modern 
Schools, about half million gram- 
mar schools and only 70,000 second- 
ary technical schools, Only the gram- 
mar schools are there more than hand- 
ful pupils over the school leaving age 
fifteen. the grammar schools there 
are nearly 80,000 over this age; this 
would higher still were not that 
boys are conscripted National Service 
the age eighteen. These figures 
not include the pupils the Direct 
Grant grammar schools (about 80,000) 
the Independent schools recog- 
nized the Ministry Education 
efficient (over 130,000). This last figure 
includes 65,000 boarding pupils. From 
these figures becomes apparent how 
little full time secondary technical edu- 
cation available, proportion the 
total school population. Yet the need 
for increased and improved technical 
education all levels has been urged 
numerous authoritative reports the 


last fifty years. 


the absence any Ministerial lead 
this direction one may say that the 
main reform movement today con- 
centrated first, the Modern Schools, 
and second, plans for the elusive 
County Colleges which one day will 
opened (lack finance and materials 
today restrict all developments, espe- 
cially since the latest spurt rearma- 
ment) for part time education all 
workers under eighteen years age. 

Numerous vacation courses, therefore, 
organised His Majesty’s Inspectors 
have been given practising teachers 
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order orientate them towards the new 
education which being evolved 
Modern addition high pro- 
portion the “emergency-trained” 
teachers have entered the Modern 
Schools instructors and almost all 
them are prepared for work these 
lines. These teachers are men and wom- 
war veterans who, after careful selec- 
tion which took more account their 
suitability for teaching than their aca- 
demic qualifications, were given concen- 
trated courses preparation lasting lit- 
tle more than year. general these 
new entrants show enthusiasm and initia- 
tive higher order than that among 
the entrants the two-year training col- 
leges and the result has been that they 
have given tremendous impetus 
new ideas and methods the Modern 
Schools. Another factor has contributed 
assist the development these 
schools—the revised national salary 
scales for teachers recommended the 
post war Burnham Committees (com- 
posed representatives teachers and 
Local Education Authorities). Before 
the war there was one scale salaries 
for teachers primary and Senior (or 
Secondary Modern) Schools and another 
scale, distinctly higher, for teachers 
grammar schools. These latter are al- 
most entirely graduates, holders high 
honours degrees. the former the 
teachers were mostly non-graduates and 
few had had more than two years 
training after the School Certificate 
public examination taken the age 
16). Many older teachers had 
never taken the School Certificate. The 
Burnham award 1945 abolished the 
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two scales and substituted unified scale 
which every qualified teacher, irre- 
spective the type school which 
taught, would receive the same basic 
salary. additional year fulltime 
salary equal that obtained one year 
teaching and the same increment 
(£15 i.e. $42) given for University 
degree. The whole salary question 
too involved discuss here. But since 
man woman graduate might now 
earn the same salary Modern School 
(where there are few any extra-cur- 
ricular activities outside school hours, 
where homework set marked and 
where the academic standard sufh- 
ciently low involve little preparation 
grammar school, considerable 
number graduates now enter Modern 
Schools. Many, course, have the high- 
est motives and wish seize the op- 
portunities for educational experiment, 
for these scarcely exist within the gram- 
mar school where public examinations 
largely decide the syllabus every sub- 
ject. But the effect has been create 
considerable dissatisfaction among the 
very hard-worked staffs the grammar 
schools, Fortunately new scales have 
now been recommended (November 
1950) and these with their higher al- 
lowance for degree and with greater 
provision posts special responsi- 
bility grammar schools, should 
much soothe exacerbated feelings 
without any way reducing the entry 
graduates into the Modern Schools. 

Here, then, the melting pot new 
ideas, especially the few fortunate 
cases where new buildings with their 
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attractive layout and generous provision 
playing fields and school garden open 
wide range possibilities. True 
its tradition freedom education 
England providing regulations re- 
garding the development these 
and, fortunately, public examination 
can taken these pupils before they 
leave the field open wide- 
spread experiment. Only the extent 
which cannot carry with him the 
school’s body Managers, the Local 
Education Committee and the local His 
Majesty’s Inspector, limits the possibili- 
ties before Headmaster. Accordingly 
there today such thing typical 
Modern School, for every one dif- 
ferent. general principle 
urally underlies this differentiation 
that every school should integrated 
with the community and its 
rural areas many Modern School 
has become astonishing centre en- 
lightenment every matter connected 
with animal husbandry, with agricul- 
ture and engineering applied agricul- 
ture. Not only does this apply the 
actual pupils, but also the Young 
Farmers Clubs that meet the school 
premises and the evening classes and 
film shows organised for the parents. 
town where motor engineering pre- 
dominates one finds the boys orientated 
Modern School towards such work— 
though not exclusively so—while the 
girls are prepared, without having dis- 
tinctive vocational training, for posts 
the offices factories. Specific voca- 
tional preparation under the age fif- 
teen years taboo; the wide open spaces 
before youngster must not reduced 
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the vista long dull straight road 
But every good Modern School 
accepts the challenge its environment. 
There are many areas, however, which 
the wide diversity possible occupa- 
tions, the absence any major im- 
portance, gives clear lead the 
school. such case, among the activities 
the boys the last two years, one 
may find, besides the woodwork lessons 
which continue upwards from the lower 
classes (grades), any the following 
activities, metalwork, the elements 
motor engineering, the elements 
printing, pottery, the carving plastic 
materials, and on. found that 
any crafts involving skilled use the 
hands generally appeal the pupils 
Modern Schools far more than book 
knowledge. Artistic pursuits provide an- 
other avenue fruitful activity; ad- 
dition art all its aspects for both 
boys and girls music sometimes well 
developed Modern Though 
the standard here does not compare with 
that grammar schools, Modern 
Schools often have orchestra and 
choir. 

For girls the handicrafts are mostly 
those concerned with the home. There 
weaving and rug making and every 
form knitting and all the aspects 
needlework. most good Modern 
Schools the older girls proudly wear 
clothes their own making—a fact 
which visitor would surmise! They 
also learn cookery, and the variety 
cakes which they produce for visitors’ 
days leaves the average confectioner’s 
shop long way behind. addition 
many these schools own ordinary 
residential house near the premises, and 
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this, generally occupied single wom- 
teachers, looked after completely 
the classes girls. There they learn 
furnish, make curtains and cover- 
ings, repair upholstery and under- 
stand the complete running house. 
Other schools—though these are less 
common—give courses electricity 
the home. Girls thus learn replace 
fuses, repair switches and electric irons, 
and on. The future husbands these 
girls are certainly going benefit very 
substantially from this new education! 
rising standard homecraft among 
the less intellectual groups already be- 
ing detected and will become widely ap- 
parent the next few years. 

the physical side girls have physi- 
cal training, ballroom dancing and the 
“modern dance” (related eurhythmics 
and Greek dancing) and also netball 
winter and tennis the summer. Boys 
play cricket the summer and associa- 
tion football, and sometimes rugby foot- 
ball well the winter; these game 
periods are addition normal physi- 
cal training and form part the school 
curriculum, They also have, most 
schools, athletic sports the early sum- 
mer. Since the great drive provide 
meals schools during the war was con- 
tinued after the war can stated that 
every state-aided school, without excep- 
tion, now provides good midday meal 
low price which covers only the cost 
the actual food, the cost cooking 
and labour being repaid the Local 
Ministry Education. 

So, result all these measures 
the physical condition the young peo- 
ple England today better than 
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has ever been. Even rationing has played 
very helpful part this for all ra- 
tioned foods are subsidized and thus 
everyone financially able have his 
share the essential foodstuffs. ad- 
dition almost every child state-aided 
school drinks least third pint 
milk the mid-morning break (re- 
cess) about 10:30; this available 
schools low subsidized price and 
given free—like the midday meals—to 
those from homes which are financially 
embarrassed. 

All these developments have com- 
bined change the prospect completely 
for the child average endowment 
among the unskilled workers, the skilled 
workers, the artisans and the lower paid 
office workers. longer schooling 
from the age eleven bitter and loath- 
some experience, best something 
borne with patience until the longed- 
for day release. (For many cases, 
twenty years ago, this would not have 
been unfair description.) But 
now for many children happy span 
years and there are schools, though they 
are still very much the minority, 
where pupils stay on, after the age 
fifteen years. Everywhere this per- 


missible, but comparatively rarely 
desired. 


the change the relationship 
between teacher and child which per- 
haps the most important all. this 
the influence the new members 
the teaching staffs especially apparent. 
the one hand those who have been 
“emergency trained” were given new 
and more humane approach tempo- 
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rary hoc training college staffs who had 
not themselves been routinized. Mostly 
these lecturers and tutors were recruited 
from the most brilliant teachers the 
grammar schools, where the relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher has long 
been one friendship and common en- 
terprise. Also the graduates who have 
entered the Modern 
brought the wider vision and greater 
tolerance the University into the 
staff common rooms. And this, too, has 
affected the teachers’ attitude toward the 
children. 

What the academic work these 
schools? this also better standard? 
This question not quite easy 
answer. First, must confessed that, 
even with the extra year schooling 
from fourteen fifteen, result 
all the time devoted handicrafts, 
drama, music and other cultural subjects, 
gardening, beekeeping, Young Farm- 
ers’ Clubs, physical education, and all 
the ramifications domestic science, 
there now less time devoted for- 
mal training reading, writing and 
arithmetic, with, perhaps, lower stand- 
ard performance the last two sub- 
jects. least that the contention 
many teachers more than twenty years 
experience. The approach subjects 
has become quite different too. There 
widespread use the outstandingly 
good broadcast lessons the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, most which 
are fascinating adults well chil- 
dren and provision made for almost 
all subjects ranging from music highly 
informal discussions 
politics. These broadcast lessons are gen- 
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erally regarded being easily the best 
the world. Then there the common 
use the cinema projector, the film 
strip and the epidiascope, all which 
have given lessons much: richer idea 
content, even they have reduced the 
use pen and ink. Not least, there has 
been widespread use the project 
method, involving outdoor environmen- 
tal studies, journeys and even 
school exchanges school fact 
the school doors have been metaphori- 
cally flung open let the air, the life, 
and the interest the world outside. 
History and geography and civics are of- 
ten combined “social studies,” and, 
somewhat the American High 
School, education looked upon 
definite preparation for social life 
citizen. 

But there are many differences from 
the American concept. For instance not 
all Modern Schools are mixed; indeed 
the total more than 3000 Mod- 
ern Schools now existence, only 1383 
are coeducational. What more, cor- 
poral punishment still applied boys, 
though the extent its use continuing 
diminish. Most English teachers be- 
lieve much more class order and disci- 
pline than expected American 
schools and, moreover, regard this 
essential serious mental effort. 

What are the weaknesses the de- 
velopment the Modern School? 
present there are many. First, only 
small proportion these schools have 
reasonably adequate premises. Many 
the school buildings both town and 
country have been the condemned 
list for years. Second, the staffs often 
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make ill-assorted pattern the old 
stager martinet and the young and en- 
thusiastic post-war teacher. difficult, 
therefore, such cases, have that 
“esprit corps” which essential for 
the steady improvement school life. 
Nor, general, has there developed any 
proper team spirit among the staff 
planning the curriculum. few schools 
does the once-a-term staff meeting con- 
cern itself with the fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the school life: dis- 
cusses dinner duties, milk distribution, 
keeping registers, and kindred ques- 
tions routine nature. Though teach- 
ers who have made close friends with 
their colleagues try work conjunc- 
tion with them correlating subject 
studies arranging, for instance, com- 
mon approach two consecutive years 
arithmetic, yet this not common 
practice throughout the staff. There 
yet proper concept the staff 
integrated body working out pattern 
education for the given group chil- 
Each teacher the same time 
too independent his colleagues and 
too dependent upon the Headmaster 
Headmistress who can decide almost ar- 
bitrarily what subject and what class 
teacher instruct. teachers some- 
times find themselves teaching subjects 
which they consider themselves lack- 
ing competence. course, some 
extent such things are bound occur 
and are often desirable lest teacher get 
too deep into his own rut. But with more 
co-operative planning they would 
mainly reduced beneficent voluntarily 
accepted alterations, The team-work 
the French “classes nouvelles” what 
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really needed, though larger 
scale, the English Modern Schools. 

There also danger Modern 
Schools “apeing” the grammar schools 
and appointing subject “specialists,” 
most whom are “specialists” very 
limited degree. doubtful, for in- 
stance, whether anyone below the stand- 
ard good Honours Degree his- 
tory should allowed call himself 
“history specialist.” 

Some Modern Schools 
duced the teaching French. Obviously, 
view the needs international 
understanding, and on, this very 
worth while—provided there are enough 
children adequate ability the school 
profit from this study. Only recently, 
with more “direct method” teaching and 
less grammatical study, have English 
grammar schools produced worthy re- 
sults spoken French among their ordi- 
nary pupils. But these pupils are con- 
siderably higher intelligence than most 
those Modern Schools and have 
had five years study the subject un- 
der teachers who hold honours degree 
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French and have often studied 
France least six months. the degree 
success attainable Modern Schools 
with less time, less qualified staff and 
less able pupils likely worth the 
effort? Many teachers say “No” and 
urge that the time spent English 
even the international language “Es- 
peranto” which easier learn than any 
living language and gives some access 
almost all European countries. experi- 
ments both with French and Esperanto 
are progress and time will show 
whether not both these lines are 
worthy widespread adoption. 

Such are merely few examples 
the ferment ideas which surrounds 
and engulfs the Modern School. Essen- 


tially this most healthy state de- 


spite the occasional biological association 
ferment with decay. Rather the fer- 
ment like that the vineyards. Many 
workers, administrative, inspectorial and 
executive are work the fruit the 
Modern Schools. England hopes that 
most the wine produced will prove 
vintage quality. 


COMMENT 


threw out and watched unfold 

catch precious words with letters gold, 
But words that have power learned, cannot 
Caught sonnet till the heart sets them free. 


ANDERSON 


BRUBACHER 


HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
ago our country was born 
era revolution. This era, the last quar- 
ter the eighteenth century, addi- 
tion our own witnessed also the 
French and industrial revolutions, To- 
day live another era revolution 
which has produced overturns Russia, 
Italy, Germany, China and Indonesia, 
mention but the principal ones. have 
been particularly moved speak 
education era revolution because 
recently reading some Marxist litera- 
ture came across the notion that educa- 
tion performs relatively unimportant 
role revolution, least the sort 
world revolution which Marx viewed 
inevitable. This may surprise some 
you for the great zeal most Americans 
excluding communists from the pro- 
fessional corps teachers largely pred- 
icated the belief that the communist 
party trying infiltrate and under- 
mine our secondary and higher schools 
learning. 

The reason why the Marxist regards 
education lightly instrument for 
affecting revolutionary purposes that 
the kind change which seeks so- 
cial conditions radical character. 
use the word radical advisedly. The 
word radical derived from the Latin 
radix which means root. other words 
the Marxist does not contemplate minor 


public address delivered Johns Hopkins 
University the summer session 1950. 


amendments the status not 
going content with merely pruning 
the present social plant. the contrary 
wants plant new social order. 
wants start from the roots up. 

The radical nature the revolution 
contemplates has bearing the 
Marxist attitude toward education. Edu- 
cation rarely saltatory. For the most 
part the curve learning slowly 
gradually rising one. takes place 
through association conditioning. The 
learner engrafts the new the old. 
Indeed learns the new terms the 
old. Learning, thus, not likely 
radical. too compromised with the 
past. Consequently education not 
convenient tool encompass the radi- 
cal departures implied revolutionary 
ends, 

More akin revolutionary purposes 
would the sort change which occurs 
religious conversion. Here there 
usually abrupt about face. The person 
turns his back his former self and 
enters new life. Regeneration occurs. 
the Bible says, born again. The 
new life not just different from the 
old degree but different kind. 
were different degree, might 
have gradually learned it. But being 
different kind, the usual gradual 
course learning was not open him. 
could only come his new life 
some transcendent experience trans- 
formation. Like jumping broad stream 
must take one leap; cannot 
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take series mincing steps. 

But even education were able 
help its devotees gradually such 
radical reorganization outlook, still 
transformation the status quo, the 
Marxist seeks, will have accom- 
panied radical shift the distribu- 
tion political and economic power. 
Power held the middle and upper 
classes will have shifted the 
proletariat. But who expects people 
accustomed power these classes 
educated surrender gracefully, 
voluntarily? There such case the 
historical record. Consequently any radi- 
shift power will have occur 
through opposing power with power. 
There will have class struggle. 
The power the upper classes will have 
wrested from them violent revo- 
lution. 

such terms education may 
ally revolution but not the main 
agent. may prepare the approach but 
not the decisive drive. anything, 
education more important after revolu- 
tion has been successful for then can 
used consolidate the gains revo- 
lution. this respect the Marxist at- 
titude toward education clearly con- 
servative not reactionary. Education 
conserve revolution. not revo- 
lutionary itself. 

Conservation has been the traditional 
characteristic education for two mil- 
lennia. Even Aristotle, writing several 
centuries before the Christian era, de- 
clared that state should have the kind 
education which consistent with its 
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constitution. the state democratic, 
said, should have democratic edu- 
cation; monarchistic, monarchistic 
education. And had known about com- 
munism sure Aristotle would have 
said that the state communistic, 
should have communistic education. 
But nowhere does say that education 
should help search out the best kind 
state and aid bringing into exist- 
other words, Aristotle favored 
education for the status quo. 

And matter historic fact that 
has been the story education from 
Aristotle the present day. Changes 
education have occurred only after 
changes the status quo. The schools 
pre-fascist Italy did not usher 
fascism; neither did the schools the 
Weimar Republic usher Nazism. The 
schools Czaristic Russia did not pre- 
pare the way for communism and neither 
did the school the eighteenth century 
monarchy France prepare the way for 
the French Revolution. Even here 
America the curriculum the schools 
the crown colonies did not prepare for 
the break with England, for the transi- 
tion from monarchy republic. 
after every one these changes—every 
one these revolutions—in the status 
quo occurred, the schools fell line and 
provided education consonant with 
the new constitution things. 

have already said that the Marxist 
attitude toward education not only the 
traditional conservative one but that 
is, perhaps, even reactionary. The his- 
tory education replete with in- 
stances where schools bent conserving 
the status quo have actively resisted any 
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changes it. Normally according 
political theory, least Aristotle laid 
down, the school should take its colora- 
tion from the status quo and therefore 
ought change with changes the 
status quo. But all know how easy 
for schools and school teachers get 
the rut routine and how soon they lag 
behind the social front. Once behind they 
make virtue the old and seek escape 
from the new. They even fight for the 
old better than the new. Thus they be- 
come arch reactionaries spite the 
fact they started out originally with 
revolutionary idea. Just how far educa- 
tion under Russian communism has be- 
come reactionary difficult say but 
will certainly have struggle valiantly 
avoid it. 

revolutionary its politics and eco- 
nomics but conservative its educational 
policy, the reverse might said 
the case this country. Here have 
relatively conservative democratic capi- 
talism and revolutionary educational 
outlook. least people are afraid 
revolutionary. Or, you think that 
the whole education tends follow Aris- 
totle and conserve the folkways demo- 
cratic capitalism, least have 
strong educational movement 
country which, not revolutionary, 
least subscribes “progressive” phi- 
losophy education, With varying de- 
grees enthusiasm are committed 
the progressive idea that our schools 
should freely grapple with new economic 
and political ideologies. Perhaps our en- 


thusiasm greater when the new ideolo- 
gies are merely amendments the old 
social order and perhaps our enthusiasm 
cools when these ideologies call for 
radical reorganization social outlook. 
But either event recognize much 
more frankly than the Russians that edu- 
cation has important role play 
era revolution. 

More than that think are out- 
growing the notion that revolution 
periodic affair, occurring only now and 
then with cataclysmic effects. the 
contrary are coming realize that 
revolution apparently here stay. 
the present century have already had 
three major politico-economic revolu- 
tions—the fascistic, and 
nazi, not mention the revolutions 
brought about Germany, Italy, and 
Japan through military conquest. 

are also outgrowing the notion 
that revolution necessarily associated 
with violence. The discovery atomic 
fission, mention but one instance, 
right now revolutionizing war, medicine, 
and the peace time production power 
way which the long run may well 
much more far reaching than the 
bloody revolutions France the 
eighteenth century and Russia the 
twentieth. Social evolution going 
all the time. Revolution but greatly 
accelerated evolution. chance live 
uninterrupted era accelerated 
evolution. have every reason, there- 
fore, develop revolutionary kind 
education which able cope with so- 
cial revolution its own terms, 

The objection the Marxian theory 
the relation education and revolu- 
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tion stems from the fact that fundamen- 
tal radical social change can only oc- 
cur through forcible struggle for 
power. Hence follows that the only 
way change revolutionary results 
themselves through counter revolu- 
tionary measures. Forcible revolution in- 
vites forcible counter revolution. Thus 
never have done with the destruction 
life and property. never learn 
how have orderly revolution, how, 
ize revolution. Yet this might 
saw the necessity for education before 
and during revolution well after 
it, that is, saw education 
equivalent substitute for forcible revo- 
lution. 

The proposal that education relied 
effect radical regeneration the 
social order new one. Plato was 
the first propose his 
Painfully aware the injustices the 
social order which lived saw 
way eradicate them except educate 
better citizens who, when they came 
power, would institute the needed re- 
forms. But the difficulty saw his 
own proposal was how under the aus- 
pices unjust state educate just 
citizens. Thus Plato suffered the frustra- 
tion being unable educate just citi- 
zens because the state was corrupt and 
the same time being unable im- 
prove the state till better citizens were 
available. Caught this double frustra- 
tion all could finally recommend was 
wait patiently till the day when 
some happy accident philosopher with 
full knowledge the conditions 
justice chanced king. But such en- 
lightened and unselfish despots have 


been almost non-existent the pages 
both political and educational history. 
Consequently Plato’s proposal for social 
reconstruction through education re- 
membered chiefly for its 
bility purpose. 

Centuries later the great French revo- 
lutionary Rousseau had another plan 
improve the social order through educa- 
tion. Like Plato saw the social order 
his day honeycombed with injustice. 
Unlike Plato, however, was unwill- 
ing await the enthronement just 
king who would first set things aright. 
had more confidence starting 
social transformation educating chil- 
dren. Yet like Plato saw the impos- 
sibility educating just citizens under 
the unjust political regime his day. 
Hence, instead educating the child 
man. Instead educating him according 
the norm citizenship, decided 
educate him according the norm 
nature. Nature, believed, was genu- 
ine and good contrast the civil state 
his day which was artificial and cor- 
rupt. liberating through education 
the goodness which was child nature 
Rousseau hoped inject reforming 
yeast into the body 

Before any one had the confidence 
temerity try Rousseau’s idea, the peo- 
ple France decided use surgery 
rather than education cure the ills 
which plagued their social The 
excesses the French Revolution, how- 
ever, were extreme that many the 
first part the nineteenth century lost 
confidence that unspoiled human nature 
held the secret social reform. After 
this episode, Rousseau’s idea did not get 
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real trial till the twentieth century. 
Then was the romantic wing the 
progressive education movement which 
partially tried out this country. Ad- 
vocates this point view set ex- 
perimental schools which children 
were permitted wide freedom express 
their 

The resulting benefit the ailments 
the social order was very doubtful. 
least the great majority laymen 
thought so. Instead more unselfish 
and more co-operative citizens the gen- 
eral estimate was that children brought 
the uninhibited school nature 
were too often ill-mannered brats. This 
miscarriage plan resulted from the 
fact that many romantic progressives 
misunderstood Rousseau’s insight. 
perhaps required decades experi- 
ment make practical. any rate the 
brutal passions unleashed the Fascists 
and the Nazis caused people return, 
the first part the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the old Christian conviction that 
hope for social regeneration could 
expected from human nature when 
this fount nature was poisoned the 
effects original sin. 

Many socially minded educators who 
tried find way out the depression 
1929 also took dim view the re- 
generating powers romantic individ- 
ualism. The trouble with romantic in- 
dividualism, they claimed, was that 
had real social orientation. Given the 
right social orientation the schools, they 
were confident, could far toward 
clearing the sorry mess created the 
depression. But what was the right so- 
cial orientation? George Counts had 
answer his challenging pamphlet Dare 
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the Schools Build New Social Order? 
had doubt that the schools could 
make over the social order closer the 
heart’s desire. him was just mat- 
ter teachers’ having the courage 
seize the power which lay their hands. 
Warriors, statesmen, clergy, and business 
men had all had chance one time 
another through history right ancient 
abuses and all had failed greater 
less degree. Why not give teachers 
chance this time? corporate group 
they possessed much and more social 
know-how than any other social class. 
Moreover they were least likely 
selfish employing it. All they had 
was construct social blueprint out 
their altruistic wisdom and impose 
the children and, and behold, when 
this generation came maturity 
would set the social house order. 
Counts’ pamphlet stirred wide discus- 
sion. Probably time from Plato 
the present had many people seriously 
discussed the possibility social revolu- 
tion regeneration through education. 
After the voices raised the issue had 
subsided several conclusions seemed 
clear. the first place, teachers were 
far from unanimous that they should 
dare build new social order. Many 
still clung the traditional conservative 
notion that the school the creature 
the social order and not its Some 
did not have courage take positive 
social stand but more were sure that 
take sides controversial social issues 
would ultimately harm the schools. 
teachers disagreed the revolutionary 
role education, they disagreed even 
more sharply, the second place, 
proper blueprints for the new social or- 
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der. Teachers were more one politi- 
co-economic party than any other profes- 
sional group. And even they could 
have presented united front blue 
print for action, they were disagreed, 
the third place, whether they should 
“impose” children. 

The principal stumbling block 
Counts’ proposal was its undemocratic 
character. Attractive were his own 
specifications for blue print they were 
largely developed one segment 
society, the teachers, and, once de- 
veloped, they were “imposed”— 
that was Counts’ word—on the children. 
One sided imposition, however, smacks 
may bring quick 
results like Marxian revolution but will 
the results endure? Like counter-revolu- 
tion will they not invite counter-im- 
position? 

This poses the ques- 
tion whether social revolution can 
brought about democratically through 
education? think can and would 
start with the current practice intro- 
ducing social issues into the 
public school classroom. This practice 
perhaps marks the most significant actual 
progress the twentieth century has made 
away from Aristotle’s theory that the 
state should have education only 
accord with its constitution. The innova- 
tion and extension this practice the 
past quarter century innovation 
profound significance. For the first time 
history have here education 
which may not exactly congruent 
with the constitution because feels free 
criticize the constitution and suggest 
its amendment even substitution. (Or 
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perhaps this education consonant with 
the constitution since our constitution 
contemplates its own amendment and 
are therefore getting for the first time 
education that truly harmonious 
with the dynamic growth implicit 

This plan for social generation 
through education excels those Plato, 
Rousseau, and Counts. Unlike Plato’s 
scheme does not feel helpless re- 
generate society till chance circum- 
stance philosopher-king points the 
way. Rather plunges right into the 
consideration current problems so- 
cial justice. Without preconceived ideal 
the perfect society makes better 
social order object inquiry. Unlike 
the scheme Rousseau and the ro- 
mantic progressives our own century, 
does not seek solution age old 
abuses outside and disregard so- 
cial frame reference. And, unlike 
Counts, tries considerate all 
points view and select none them 
for imposition. 

But even though teaching controver- 
sial issues the public school recom- 
mends itself these particulars its ade- 
quacy meet the challenge revo- 
lutionary age still requires considerably 
further scrutiny. The main question 
how much latitude will lay citizens con- 
cede the school study controversial is- 
sues, Will they give enough that 
the school may grow into substantial 
and vigorous agency for transforming 
the social order? Will they assign such 
vital role that can substitute for 
revolution Marx? Will they permit 
boast that democracy excels the 
Marxists that brings about radical 
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social reconstruction through education 
rather than the class struggle, that 
eases the abruptness social revolution 
with saving lives and property 
thinking rather than fighting our way 
through just balance social forces? 

These questions, suppose, beg an- 
other. our democratic-capitalistic so- 
cial order need radical amend- 
ment? Or, with all its faults ours still 
the best social order anywhere? Plato 
and Rousseau, both wrote times when 
the social machinery was creaking badly. 
Certainly half century which has in- 
volved this country two world wars 
and the worst economic depression his- 
tory and threatens engulf fur- 
ther disasters far from any exception. 
so, the real question rather is, have 
the frankness, the humility, the cour- 
age ask ourselves whether changes, 
even radical changes, may not neces- 
sary even this best social orders, 

this point let concrete and 
specific. Would the custodians pub- 
lic policy permit the public schools 
trace train thought like the follow- 
ing? are all worried about the Ko- 
rean situation and the larger world situa- 
tion which, like iceberg, the 
currently most exposed part. are all 
eager for the day when international 
relations will much subject the 
rule law are the relations now be- 
tween private individuals. Consequently 
deplore the use armed aggression 
means readjusting social tensions 
Korea anywhere else the world. 
particularly deplore armed aggres- 
bid for personal power the Russian 
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Politburo, Judged from the frame 
reference the United Nations the 
Korean crisis, fact the prolonged cold 
war since the end World War 
utterly unjustifiable. 

Now try for moment transcend 
the United Nations frame reference 
which sure must the one from 
which you all view world affairs. Try 
leap from this frame reference the 
Russian one, least the Marxian one 
which seems the basis all their 
education and propaganda, The reason 
why armed aggression has been neces- 
sary Korea, China, Poland, Roumania, 
and elsewhere that basic injustices have 
obtained these countries which the 
powers represented the status quo 
have been either unable unwilling 
remedy. The basic injustice most 
these countries has been the system 
land distribution. Too much land has 
been held great landlords and too lit- 
tle tillers the soil. The few have 
enjoyed great wealth and the many have 
suffered abject poverty. the lords 
wealth refuse rectify basic conditions, 
violent revolution not merely the only 
expedient left but entirely justifiable. 

Now the perplexing thing about these 
two frames reference that they both 
seem right. both are right—and 
see reason why they couldn’t be— 
then the sad thing about the division be- 
tween Russia and the west the fact 
that are not disagreeing about the 
same thing. are like two school de- 
bating teams whose arguments not 
contradict each other because each has 
defined the subject for debate differently. 
Consequently are getting nowhere or, 
worse, are drifting into the most rep- 
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rehensible all wars, one resulting from 
misunderstanding. 

guess that, theoretically least, 
most people our frame reference 
would readily agree that the twentieth 
century high time that the ancient 
feudal systems land holding which 
have obtained the countries under 
Russian influence should modernized. 
But the landlords these countries re- 
fuse learn modernize. Look how 
little the DeGasperi government Italy 
has been able accomplish re- 
form although was returned office 
preference the communists just this 
issue. Perhaps armed aggression the 
only way wake the landlords 
the new forces that are abroad the 
world. Yet our frame reference con- 
demns aggression. And unhappily 
condemning aggression appear de- 
fend the injustices the status quo 
which really wish see righted. 
keep reactionary regimes power while 
acclaim the cause freedom. How 
shall escape such contradiction? 

must confess that not know the 
answer this question. But wish 
the schools attended, including college, 
had contained the materials and methods 
analysis necessary its answer. Did 
the schools you attended equip you 
answer this question? Would schools to- 
day dare freely re-examine the basis 
the rights private property? Prob- 
ably not most places. And why? Be- 
cause the politically and economically 
powerful our own social order fear 
frank and open inquiry the schools 
into the iniquities our own society 
because might undermine their power? 

hope this not the case. But 
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is, let the powerful not forget that 
are ourselves the product revolution. 
the end the eighteenth century and 
the beginning the nineteenth 
championed the cause the downtrod- 
den and the disinherited. Oppressed 
people the world over looked for 
inspiration. did not hesitate then 
spread the doctrine revolution among 
the other American nations, notably 
South America. encouraged them 
throw off their chains. How that 
have now lost that leadership? How 
that Russia today the champion 
the lowly and oppressed classes? Have 
become such bourgeois nation that 
have forgotten the Biblical predic- 
tion that the meek shall inherit the 
earth? have, should not con- 
tinually examine the source from which 
draw the strength our democratic 
philosophy? 

course there will basic differ- 
ences opinion how answer the fore- 
going questions and what should done 
the light the various answers. 
either case one should think that 
diagnosing and prescribing for the ills 
the social order exclusively even 
peculiarly function education and 
the school. Yet the same time neither 
should the public exclude the school 
from the consideration such challeng- 
much depends informed public 
opinion the schools have profoundly 
significant function teach youth how 
form their opinions intelligently. Ob- 
viously kaleidoscopic times such 
these this can not done handing out 
ready made opinigns. Ready made opin- 
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ions too likely represent only one view 
obscure basic conflicts interest, 
say nothing robbing children 
birthright learn how form their 
own. 

One the principal reasons, seems 
me, why the American people are al- 
most hysterically ridden with anxieties 
and fears about communism the pres- 
ent time the fact that they have not 
been given either the basic facts the 
basic methods forming intelligent 
opinions the great issues the day. 
The American people are more con- 
cerned with the question what party 
sponsors idea than whether the idea 
itself has any merit. Point out either 
matter fact fancy that idea 
originated with the communists and peo- 
ple will oppose it. They don’t know why 
dangerous idea other than that 
communists sponsor it. That why 
many people cannot distinguish between 
who communist and who just 
liberal democrat, and why they futilely 
try separate the sheep from the goats 
loyalty oaths, Unable distinguish 
the basic ideas which separate these two, 
they excuse cover their ignorance and 
anxiety blindly lumping both 
gether. doing the unreasoning pub- 
lic imposes further handicap itself 
because the liberal, especially the timid 
liberal, withdraws from the arena dis- 
cussion ideas rather than suffer the 
unjust penalty guilt association. 

Here are the most powerful na- 
tion the world today and, would 
like think, the most not the best 
educated. And yet are gripped with 
unreasoning fears which rival the witch 
hunts which culminated the infamous 
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witch trials Salem colonial days. 
don’t want the world think that 
our jitters belie our power but even 
worse our enlightenment, must has- 
ten once put vastly more confidence 
into the teaching controversial issues 
the public school. Freighted with the 
promise producing intelligent 
zenship this practice is, still badly 
hobbled public misconceptions the 
role the school revolutionary era. 
Propertied and patriotic forces even 
democracy all too easily adopt the out- 
worn Aristotelian notion that the main 
business the school conserve the 
status quo. 

are succeed, must have 
courage let children freely discuss 
the pros and cons free enterprise, 
private property and private profit, 
socialized medicine, the welfare state, 
socialism, and ultimately commu- 
nism itself. must disabuse ourselves 
thinking that are strengthening 
and solidifying patriotic loyalty out- 
lawing the ideas hate. The only way 
fight ideas with better ideas. 
banning the ideas hate but prove 
the Marxist thesis that education has 
significant role play revolutionary 
times and thus but make inevitable, 
they say, the class struggle not only 
our own country but the world 
large. 

Furthermore, are contradict 
the Marxian thesis successfully must 
willing, when permit children 
discuss such issues free enterprise, the 
welfare state, and communism, have 
them discuss not just the portion these 
issues which might constitute amend- 
ments the status quo but also much 
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these issues constitute radical re- 
constructions it. Many adults who are 
sympathetic with having controversial is- 
sues discussed the public school have 
mind tidying details within the 
framework the status quo. Let this 
discussion challenge the framework itself 
and these same adults lose their nerve. 
Unable see just where such discus- 
sion going come out they get pan- 
icky. But that largely because their 
own childhood education did not teach 
them the exhilarating experience, 
Plato described it, pursuing the truth 
whithersoever may lead. the pres- 
ent generation adults can but see the 
miserable failure their own education 
and can but exercise superb forbearance 
while institute better one, there 
need not this failure nerve again. 

Indeed rather surprising that 
Americans today should show confidence 
discussing details within social frame 
reference but lack when comes 
discussing the frame itself. Such timidity 
was certainly not characteristic their 
forbears one hundred seventy-five years 
ago when they decided change from 
reference. The men who met the Con- 
tinental Congress and the Con- 
stitutional Convention did not shrink 
from thinking bold expedients. They 
did not hesitate think revolutionary 
thoughts. Why should we? Have 
grown fat circumstance, secure 
government that have now barely 
enough energy defend what we’ve 
got, preserve the status quo? Neither 
Jefferson nor Lincoln, sure, would 
proud educational philosophy 
which did more than that. 
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der conditions where old assumptions 
must reexamined and new ones 
made, how can pupil and teacher guide 
the educational enterprise? children 
merely discuss assumptions within 
traditional frame reference they can 
always measure their success against the 
frame itself. But they discuss the as- 
sumptions new frame then how 
shall they their parents know with 
what success they have done so? This 
the “sixty-four dollar” question dis- 
cussing whether education significant 
catalytic agent era revolution. 
How can education tell when revolution 
authentic? The authenticity the 
American Revolution 1776 seems 
amply attested. Not with the Fas- 
cist and Nazi revolutions which seem 
have been abortive. What the Rus- 
sian revolution? The easiest thing say 
that too early tell. With the 
passing every day, however, get- 
ting too late give that answer. the 
revolution today what criteria shall 
use now! 

Roughly there are two main criteria. 
The one which has the endorsement 
the centuries the nature man. God 
constituted man with uniquely human 
nature which essence the same every- 
where and always. Central this nature 
capacity for rational behavior. ex- 
ercise such nature demands that man 
possess such inalienable rights 
liberty, and the pursuit happiness. 
These, brief, are the units the yard- 
stick which children learn measure 
revolutions the social status quo, 
which they examine frames reference 
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and pick between them. The revolution 
social philosophy which promises 
more these values and which therefore 
enables man grow more the full- 
ness his own nature must necessarily 
the best one. 

The second criterion not one such 
long standing. frankly experimental 
character. examines both minor and 
major changes the status quo the 
light all pertinent evidence historical 
and scientific, practical and theoretic. But 
when comes conclusion the light 
all this evidence not ready pass 
immediate judgment. treats its con- 
clusion merely hypothesis. This 
hypothesis can only verified trying 
out. Whether trial would confirm the 
hypothesis negate lies the lap 
the future. 

this point seems there were 
one hundred per cent correct answer 
the sixty-four dollar question when 
may education regard revolution au- 
thentic? And that probably right. 
one, neither pupil nor teacher, can get 
well face it. The only way live 
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and learn revolutionary times for 
school children think their problems 
through the bitter end—even 
that bitter end there still some uncer- 
tainty left. the only way escape 
the nightmare mixture reality and un- 
reality which are living the pres- 
ent time. the only way regain 
confidence ourselves nation and 
merit the international leadership 
which aspire. can shift the class 
struggle from the arena conspiracy, 
street brawls, and open insurrection 
the clash argument the classroom 
will win revolution that will 
mighty victory for enduring peace. 
“When this happens,” John Dewey 
says, “schools will the dangerous out- 
posts humane civilization. But they 
will also begin supremely interest- 
ing places. For will then have come 
about that education and politics are one 
and the same thing because politics will 
have fact what now pretends 
be, the intelligent management so- 
cial 


Dewey, John, Characters and Events, Vol. 
page 781. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1929. 


Property the fruit labor; property desirable; positive 
good the world. That some should rich shows that others may 
become rich, and hence just encouragement industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who houseless pull down the house another. But let 
him work diligently and build one for himself, thus example assuring 
that his own shall safe from violence when 
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Prize-Day 


Frances 


Across the murmur, 

Across the genteel audience-sound, 

Like crow through poplars, the words are said, 
Are magnified till they rebound 


From pillars and walls, from astonished sentient head. 


first: 

the medal, the loving cup, 

the etched undeniable name. 

There the pale, unanimous lifting 
faces and the pleasurable shame 


having won, stumbling back whence one came. 


And then the recession 

the heart’s pounding, the hurrying breath, 
The metal growing warm the hand, the brain 
the thought, “It could happen again,” 

While classmates and relatives slow regression 
Forgive the dark taint, the purple stain, 

one were touched the devil, death. 


Dorothy Canfield and the Moral Bent 


three years ago shocked 
elder colleague Department 
English saying that always 
taught introductory courses somewhat 
the manner moralist. Because had 
been trained severe linguistic doc- 
torate, evidently believed that was 
introducing dangerous subjectivism 
into literary study; that was failing 
duty teaching the weak student 
read comprehendingly, and the good 
student know something linguistic 
and literary history. For part, was 
shocked discover that anyone could 
consider those very desirable aims 
all adequate. 

there one quality which human 
beings have always had, the moral 
bent. Early literature was usually 
codifying moral law, exemplifi- 
cation the lapses from the con- 
formity such Dr. Samuel John- 
son, means least the heirarchy 
those dear departments English, 
would moralize upon any excuse, in- 
deed upon Nor has the litera- 
ture the last century altered this 
fundamental emphasis. Oscar Wilde, 
aesthete though was, was thorough- 
going moralist. Eliot, the literary 
symbol our own day, has never ceased 
moralist. 

the same time that literature was 
busy responding developing new 
systems morality, sort scholarship 
became dominant the academic world 
which lost itself the worship the 


fact. This method paralleled roughly 
the development naturalism the 
literary world and the development 
objective methodology the biological 
and physical sciences. Even these meth- 
ods constitute kind morality, 
judgment, that the fact has least the 
good being undeniable and irrevoca- 
ble; the implication being that nothing 
good which deniable and revocable. 
Since critical and moral judgments are 
often both deniable and revocable, they 
are shunned, and scholarship suc- 
ceeded for about fifty years shunning 
them. That they were not altogether 
evaded the classroom was due the 
fact that many teachers were not, the 
accepted sense the day, scholars; that 
fact is, believe, all that saved American 
literary education from pseudo-scientific 
irresponsibility. 

Every teacher literature accus- 
tomed hearing the questions, concern- 
ing some fictional poetic statement 
moral proposition, “Is that good?” 
“Is that true?” The questions are 
less naive than their expression. Most 
have been guilty occasion 
shameless amusement when such ques- 
tions have arisen. Yet such questions 
press daily upon all and cannot 
answer them finally; but can ex- 
pected show our students, that 
even the most unsophisticated them 
can understand, why cannot answer 
such questions, why our lives are only 
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search for such answers can 
tentatively approve, and why their 
search for truth not likely very 
different from ours. 


attempting satisfy the moral 
urge which every student has common 
with every teacher, some col- 
leagues and have found Dorothy Can- 
field’s The Deepening Stream (1930) 
highly valuable book. using 
have inevitably met the adverse 
criticism those our colleagues who 
believe that works for undergraduate 
instruction must drawn from some 
canon great books. Clearly the novel 
belongs such canon; genial 
colleague the opposition once put it, 
the novel technically “Marcel Proust 
written for the Ladies Home Jour- 
(This remark does not seem 
be; some the technical methods 
the great French modern can made 
familiar through minor work, ir- 
remediable loss would seem have 
occurred. 

The Deepening Stream, semi-auto- 
biographical novel, tells the story 
Matey Gilbert, the daughter bril- 
liant, arrogant American professor 
French. Her childhood one emo- 
tional insecurity and repression, but vari- 
ous circumstances prevent her from be- 
coming the sterile, maidenly adult that 
her elder sister, Priscilla, becomes. 
Matey marries happily, has children, 
with her husband throws herself and 
her small fortune into French war re- 
lief during the first World War, and 


returns America with her husband after 
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the war, ready live quiet mediocre 
life, helping her husband his father’s 
smal] savings bank, and resting content 
the deep enrichment that life’s experi- 
ences have brought her. novel 
concerning domestic tranquillity novel 
about woman, woman; novel 
filled, its later chapters, with the joy 
maternity and wifehood. student 
mine, not realizing the amusing blend- 
word had made, called “soap-box 
opera.” The fact that has something 
the soap-box about it, only recom- 
mends the teacher who will admit 
his own bent and that his stu- 
dents. And the fact that shares with 
the soap-opera domestic and matri- 
archal emphasis, will not perturb him 
either, willing admit that the 
American woman seems incurably both; 
that Dorothy Canfield does avoid the 
domineering qualities rea] matri- 
arch; and that none the sticky senti- 
mentalism, violent jealousy, blatant 
materialism the true soap-opera dis- 
figures her work. 

The moral values which Miss Canfield 
accepts and advocates may examined 
under the following headings: (1) Mar- 
riage and the Family; (2) Education; 
(3) Success; (4) Adjustment the En- 
vironment; (5) Religion; (6) War. 
When have examined the novel 
under these six categories, will per- 
ceive that Miss Canfield has expressed 
attitude towards life which highly 
characteristic certain American think- 
ing during the first half our century. 
within the scope—as happen 
believe that is—of undergraduate 
literary study, bring the student into 
frame mind which can ex- 
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amine critically some the underlying 
concepts his own times, The Deepen- 
ing Stream will assist the process. Let 
see specifically how able offer 
this assistance. 


their own family relationships, 
Matey Gilbert’s brilliant parents are con- 
stantly jockeying for position, each seek- 
ing advantage over the other. Pro- 
fessor Morris Gilbert has 
tongue and ready wit; hence usually 
wins the verbal tilts. When his wife 
busies herself with amateur theatricals— 
activity for which Professor Gilbert 
has talent—he ridicules from distant 
vantage, never making the mistake 
exposing his own lack dramatic talent. 
seldom fails win; one such in- 
stance occurs when friend his wife, 
Mrs. Whitlock, challenges successfully 
his dominance table-talk. Even then, 
Mrs. Gilbert’s triumph short; having 
failed defeat Mrs. Whitlock, joins 
her, thus spoiling his wife’s advantage. 
Matey child and young girl sees 
instance after instance this sort: once, 
Paris department store, while Mrs. 
Gilbert flounders strange tongue, 
Professor Gilbert observes silently, and 
then interposes with especially “dia- 
mond-faceted” French. 

The two girls, Matey and Priscilla, 
are caught this family fusillade. They 
receive little affection and sex-instruc- 
tion. Priscilla grows sensitive and 
repressed, consumes her adolescent ener- 
gies tennis, rejects proposals mar- 
riage, and becomes crisp, efficient 
teacher French fashionable school 
for Her marriage, ultimately, 
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widower, marriage convenience 
only; she never overcomes her ado- 
lescent horror the sex relationship. 
Her parents’ lack demonstrative affec- 
tion for each other and for the children, 
assures that the children will have 
culty expressing themselves emotion- 
ally. 

Matey almost falls into the same sort 
repression that seizes That 
she does not so, caused two 
facts: small dog, Sumter, which she 
permitted own, and which receives 
her adolescent affection; and the fact 
that, her fathers’ death-bed, she sud- 
denly sees that the parents’ bickering was 
superficial thing which concealed from 
their children the genuine affection 
which was the basis their marriage. 
Only Francis, the son, unsubtle per- 
son who much like his father but not 
brilliant, escapes repression. 

Matey escapes narrowly, and enters 
marriage which richly gratifying. Her 
husband, Adrian Fort, Jr., gentle 
quiet man, lacking either the ambition 
the brilliance which had made Pro- 
fessor Gilbert charming, remarkable, and 
Here something the 
matriarchal nature American marriage 
becomes apparent; but Miss Canfield 
fully aware it; when Matey and 
Adrian France for their wedding- 
journey, Matey finds her amazement 
that her French friends say, hope you 
will make your husband happy,” instead 
the skeptical hope will make 
you happy,” which what she was ac- 
customed hearing Their 
marriage all ways codperative; 
lacks utterly the competitiveness her 
parents’ marriage. Yet the matriarchal 
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urge fully present when, the close 
the novel, Matey joins her husband 
his bank, helping him this way 
conquer the depression which the years 
war have left with him. working 
his side Matey going mother 
and wife, protector and companion, all 
one; and the same time she 
emancipating herself (though nothing 
said this subject) from the kitchen. 
Unlike many her generation, how- 
ever, Miss Canfield does not talk 
woman’s independence. Matey es- 
sentially domestic: marriage without 
subservience: dependence without sub- 
ordination: that would seem her 
programme. The name John Dewey 
springs once mind; and, the 
teacher inclined, Dewey’s beliefs 
can discussed this connection. 


one sense the novel about noth- 
ing but education. The title, The Deep- 
ening Stream, stands for the continual 
enrichment experience the indi- 
vidual human life. But Miss Canfield 
quite specifically interested educa- 
tional matters. Her attitude towards 
family life and towards education are 
often merged—as they are, indeed, 
her treatment the separation which 
exists between different generations, Al- 
though this theme considered sev- 
eral points the novel, the following 
instance will suffice: child small 
Middlewestern university town, Matey 
becomes aware the division existing 
between adult and child. Childhood was 
seen largely time carefree play, 
free responsibility; adulthood 
time work, responsibility, care. 
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The adults slumped down their front 
porches after the evening meal was 
ended, too tired from the day’s work 
more than seek rest. The children, 
the meantime, spent their energies 
the physical exuberance play. the 
popular mores, the adults envied the 
children’s freedom; the children saw 
adulthood time stolid joyless 
endurance. This separation life into 
years freedom and years responsi- 
bility precisely the separation which 
Dewey protests his educational writ- 
ings; men ought not, thinks, divide 
life into time dependence and 
time independence, time irre- 
sponsibility followed time re- 
sponsibility, time preparation and 
time achievement, time education 
and time fixed attainment. Freedom 
fills all life, and does education. 
Dependence not shunned the 
adult, nor independence sought 
the highest goal maturity. Like 
John Dewey, Miss Canfield believes that 
education and freedom and responsibility 
are coexistent with life itself; education, 
like life, growth. 

Dewey’s idea education shared 
experience developed that portion 
the book which contrasts American 
family—the Gilberts—with French 
family—the Vinets. During one Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s sabbatical leaves, Matey, 
still hoydenish child, lives famille 
with the Vinets, who are Parisian 
Madame Vinet gives 
Matey learns piano from Madame 
Vinet, and other subjects from the tutor 
the French children. 

Matey impressed the enthusiasm 
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with which the family enters into its 
activities, Music they take very seriously. 
They all share its pleasure. Their studies 
are more demanding than any that 
Matey has yet been subjected to. She 
responds uncertainly theme subjects 
which demand that she use her mind 
philosophical problem. The sense 
family solidarity which apparent 
the Vinet household this period, 
contrasted with the atomistic family life 
the Gilberts. Culture, which the 
Vinets possess great measure, despite 
their lack money, almost the cata- 
lyzing agent: the family solidarity the 
result family purpose— the pursuit 
culture and the sharing experience. 
Matey’s own family, certainly highly 
cultivated the American sense, and 
much better off the world, appears, 
contrast, selfishly individualistic, its 
members seeking what they seek only 
for self-aggrandizement. 

Yet all not well with the Vinets. 
Henri, the son, intends become 
teacher his father has 
done. The sense that the examinations 
are rigorous, and that failure possible, 
not remote feeling. Matey sees that 
fundamental motivation, yet she 
does not believe that the motivation 
entirely evil. Deweyite that Miss Can- 
field is, she recognizes the values which 
result from questionable system 
competitive motivation. Certain “pleas- 
ures and interests—music, reading, the 
theatre, study, art, thinking—could not 
enjoyed even approached people 
who had not been rigorously fitted for 
them, ... They were not open money, 
but only those who had the right keys. 
With all the haste and effort, one’s child- 
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hood was hardly enough learn how 
handle the keys which opened the doors 
the world.” 

The Vinets are rather shocked, when 
they for walks, Matey’s tomboyish 
behavior. The freedom her Middle- 
western childhood has never been known 
these Parisians, reared apartment 
houses, taking their exercise decorous 
strolls through parks streets. Without 
didacticism, Miss Canfield thus brings 
into sharp juxtaposition American liberty 
from restraints, and European standards 
deportment. Nor does she make any 
effort decide between them. Rather, 
she sees the advantages both. 

perceive here that the physical 
freedom the young Americans, which 
makes them appear like little savages 
the French, has means kept them 
free psychical inhibition. The repres- 
sions produced their “free” but 
atomistic lives are severe ones, both 
Matey and One 
tate say that they are freer conflicts 
than their Parisian friends, even after 
seeing, later the book, that severe 
conflicts have raged their breasts, too. 

solution offered, then, the 
problems repression and neurosis. 
solution, that is, unless tolerance might 
considered one. And tolerance the 
most consistent attitude Miss Can- 
field and the characters whom she 
admires. 

Miss Canfield not, however, par- 
ticularly tolerant successful people 
the standards success which they 
represent. Professor Morris Gilbert 
man. interested the world’s ap- 
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proval, and skillful gaining it. 
Matey, when she first takes course 
from her father, feels surprise that 
very good teacher. Yet the same 
time she sees that only her father 
with his clever company manners on; 
and these company manners have caused 
her most profound anguish; “for 
instant she stared bleakly something 
from which was her life-work avert 
her eyes;” and she sees the small 
self-congratulatory smile form her 
father’s lips, she reflects that she would 
like able bring her little dog 
class. 

Professor Gilbert’s standard success 
not, course, the usual American ma- 
terialistic one. When the University 
Corinth offers him identical salary 
the one has made Hamilton, 
accepts, chiefly because the oppor- 
tunity teach more graduate students. 
his new position, moreover, “he be- 
came very popular with his classes, and 
was elated with the chance use his 
old effects new audience that for 
more than year radiated good hu- 
mor.” One feels rather sorry for Pro- 
fessor Gilbert: eager for the world’s 
applause that failed secure the 
applause his own daughter; that 
secured, instead, her entire disapproval, 
her fixed resentment because was 
more interested external, public ap- 
pearances than was the internal, 
domestic realities. 

Later her life, Matey learns even 
more about her father’s selfishness. 
sheer coincidence, she meets Paris, 
during the war years, girl whose great- 
aunt, Priscilla, had been jilted Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, and had died spinster, 
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specifying her will that she buried 
Rustdorf, the old family seat the 
Gilberts. This new awareness her 
father’s ability perform act 
selfishness, only reinforces Matey’s 
opinions concerning him. 

One feels that Matey rather un- 
Her own life has been easy for her. 
Her own love life has been extraordi- 
narily uncomplicated. Passion she hardly 
knows. Right shows itself too easily 
her. Domesticity and righteousness come 
with incredible ease. She suspects little 
the complex human motivation which 
her father must have known. Life too 
simple for her. She excessively pas- 
sive character whom life brings much 
because she had asked little it. 
one point she remarks: should say 
that the matter with that there 
nothing want very much do.” Her 
passivity diminishes she grows older, 
the stream life deepens, but there 
little passion that might not found 
any orderly domesticity and maternity. 
Intensity desire and ambition—she 
cut off from these sharply she 
had never heard them, completely 
she had not had very ambitious 
father, and successful brother. 

Matey’s brother Francis successful 
much more crass sense the word 
than Professor Gilbert had been, and 
Miss Canfield offers him kind 
antithesis the man Matey marries, 
Adrian Fort, Jr. After leaves college 
Francis goes the industrial center 
Pittsburgh. next see him when 
visits Rustdorf the occasion 
Matey’s engagement. “The aroma 
power scented any room where sat.” 
Francis, like his father, has deserted the 
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first girl was engaged to; and there 
her grandmother’s money had been left, 
not the grand-daughter, but the 
Presbyterian church; his new love the 
daughter the senior partner 
Francis’ law firm. And his marriage, like 
his father’s, turns out unfortunately; 
Miss Canfield punishes him, she does 
Professor Gilbert, for breaking 
promises. 

Matey’s husband, Adrian, (in the 
usual sense the word) failure al- 
ready when enters the story; has 
failed become painter and 
adjusting himself humble life 
clerk his father’s bank. Francis char- 
acterizes him better than settle- 
ment worker, and promises Matey, that 
she will not marry Adrian, will 
introduce her the inner circles 
Pittsburgh society, where she may find 
wealthy husband. precisely Adrian’s 
unworldliness that appeals her. She 
has had too much successful father. 
Indeed when, later the book, she sees 
President Wilson accepting the plaudits 
the Parisian crowds, she finds herself 
deeply suspecting his self-satisfied smile, 
his long bony college-professor’s face. 
Her dislike her father becomes one 
the most profound motivating forces 
her life. The new awareness 
Freudian psychology during the first 
third the present century course 
apparent here and elsewhere throughout 
the novel. 

Miss Canfield again presents the 
world power unflattering terms 
when, later the book, her brother 
Francis, having come Paris with the 
Peace Commission, gives dinner 
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Matey’s honor. Matey sees the power 
which and his guests display, and 
she finds contemptible. She does what 
she can spoil the picture which 
Francis giving his powerful 
friends—a picture little 
woman who has sacrificed her fortune 
for French war relief. the presence 
men who are familiar terms with 
generals and colonels, she flaunts the fact 
that her husband has been only lieu- 
tenant the Ambulance Corps. can 
said Matey that she smug—and 
think that can—she aware anyway 
her smugness, this scene least, 
and she feels rather guilty concerning it. 
But one the most unsatisfactory 
aspects the novel that Matey too 
often sees herself the 
balanced wife and mother, bandaging 
the wounds those near her, not 
the world itself; her justification, and 
that her husband is, her own eyes, 
just that they are not successful. 

Indeed with Walt Whitman, Dorothy 
Canfield may seen saying, “The 
Commonplace Sing.” There are 
least three basic symbols which express 
this idea—symbols which, incidentally, 
are simple enough provide the begin- 
ning student with elementary notion 
the literary use symbols. There are 
Aunt Connie’s tulips, and the “incred- 
ible” fact that such beauty can spring 
from the unprepossessing soil very 
ordinary flower-bed; there are the 
flowers the broom, each very tiny, 
growing ugly, rough plant, but 
each contributing the beauty the 
whole hillsides broom; the owl- 
feather, which suggests that even the 
infinitely small can infinitely perfect, 
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and which has the function telling 
Matey that the work war-relief, 
which she and Adrian are considering, 
can have infinite value; and, finally, 
there are the ants, millions anony- 
mous obscure lives, contributing their 
mite the infinite perfection the 
whole. 

Matey’s attitude towards money 
that her father-in-law. the occasion 
her first visit his bank, Matey hears 
young woman depositor apologize 
Adrian Fort, Sr., for withdrawing 
money from the bank for new hat. The 
old man assures her that money saved 
order spent. His attitude towards 
money purely pragmatic. sees his 
little savings-bank not opportunity 
amass money but opportunity 
use his community. would 
avoid the word “service” this context 
because has become badly debased, 
but service, not profit, certainly Adrian 
Fort’s ideal.) Francis Gilbert can see 
this banking method only impractical 
and for his part, money 
should put where reproduces itself 
most rapidly; money for the sake 
money, not for use merely—this would 
Miss Canfield’s conception his be- 
lief. her, his attitude that the 
typical business man, intoxicated with 
visions wealth and power. 

One may see, this admiration for 
codperation rather than competition, for 
service rather than exploitation, for use 
rather than profit, the ideological back- 
ground the New Deal. Published 
1930, shortly after the Great Depression 
had begun, The Deepening Stream must 
have summarized for many their deep 
discontent with the direction American 
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economic and social life had taken. 
summarized the period pre-war, war 
and post-war, the hope and cynicism and 
despair, the inescapable pragmatic indi- 
vidualistic democracy the first third 
the century. That why, though 
little qualified called great litera- 
ture, extraordinarily useful book 
anyone who would introduce the stu- 
dent the America the early 
twentieth century. 

The complacency the American 
undergraduate, his callow uncritical ac- 
ceptance things they are, the 
success idea] modern American folk- 
lore, can attacked frontally through 
the use The Deepening Stream. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s arrogance, Francis Gil- 
bert’s brass, are certainly the obverse side 
the coin success. let the Ameri- 
can student accept that coin true, be- 
fore has seen its other side, 
him thorough disservice. there are 
attitudes that need cultivated 
the young, one them certainly that 
healthy criticism the American 
mores; the popular press and the radio 
are busily emphasizing one Miss 
Canfield’s volume provides point 
departure for more critical attitude. 


Darwinian theory has turned the at- 
tention our civilization survival 
adaptation; modern psychology 
emphasized adjustment the surround- 
ings. What has often been neglected 
the fact that some environments, some 
ways living, are more suitable hu- 
man beings than other ways. Our quality 
changed, our humanity altered, 
adaptation certain physical social 
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phenomena. Are, are there not, cer- 
tain ways life that are more complete- 
human than other ways? 

Matey’s father has moved his family 
from place place his work has 
directed him. the time Matey has 
reached late adolescence, the family has 
made four major moves; each time her 
roots have been torn from the soil 
which they have tentatively grown. 
not particularly surprising that she 
extraordinarily passive young woman 
when first she goes Rustdorf, more 
likely acted the environment 
than act upon it, feeling that nothing 
can matter much. Nor can it, for per- 
son who next year may elsewhere. 
Small wonder that she remains for the 
rest her life relatively passive 

Rustdorf, old Dutch settlement 
the Hudson, has placid permanence. 
Few come and few go. has none 
hurly-burly arrival and departure 
which afflicts every academic town the 
United States. Here one may put down 
roots and live, secure the knowledge 
that old friends and the elders the 
family are always hand. 

Here, moreover, there height 
aspiration, need startle others with 
brilliance either intellectual social. 
Here there are severe conflicts; 
depths passion are either felt 
sought. Contentment more value 
than achievement, satisfaction worth 
more than range experience. 

student Matey had not under- 
stood the passion love treated 
the French novel. Nor, despite her grow- 
ing sexual awareness, does she ever. 
Rustdorf, like Adrian, Jr., represents 
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her retreat from conflict and from pas- 
sion; her retreat less complete than 
Priscilla’s retreat; but less real. 

Even retreat involves judgment 
values; one retreats well from. 
Matey moves different world. 
her judgment values that better 
world than the one she has left. the 
fact that the Rustdorf world was largely 
nonexistent Matey’s day, and that 
even more now, rests the particular 
much underprized virtue the twen- 
tieth century. 

Contentment seems not merely 
adjustment the environment. Adapta- 
tion certain ways life seems, para- 
doxically, bring perpetual maladjust- 
ment one its prices. Some ways 
life are more fitted humanity than 
other ways. Matey’s judgment that 
the Rustdorf life such life; and that 
there are ways living, socially en- 
vironmentally produced, which ad- 
justment can seen only loss. 

Deepening Stream, then, de- 
fense both mediocrity and content- 
ment, domestic virtue rather than 
public achievement. Thus out the 
main stream both current fiction and 
current journalism. The merit 
some books, for public well for stu- 
dent, consists just that they are out 
the main stream. The book has the weak- 
nesses all literature self-justifica- 
tion (whether there any other kind 
not propose decide here): justi- 
fies not only the author but also the 
sympathetic reader, thus inducing kind 
complacent pride. Those who see 
the book only complacent praise the 
ordinary are, however, judging favor 
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value which Miss Canfield simply 
would not accept; judge the book 
another standard than its author’s 
course legitimate critical procedure, 
but carries with the risk ignoring 
merits which are peculiar the range 
values the author has chosen set forth. 
Those values have their reality. funda- 
mentally aggressive generation needs 
have quietistic values interpreted with 
sympathetic comprehension. 


The religious faith which Miss Can- 
field finds most attractive the Quaker 
religion Adrian Fort and his family. 
Her heroine’s religious upbringing had 
been largely ignored: religious 
ance, that say, had been matter 
occasional external conformity. was 
one fragment the fragmentary life 
which the Gilberts led. And that why, 
when Matey marries into the Rustdorf 
community, she finds the complete inte- 
gration the religion the Friends 
attractive her. she finds sepa- 
ration life and religion. 

The Vinet family are anti-clerical and 
skeptical, and they rear their children 
that tradition. One feels that their ir- 
religion more religious than the Gil- 
bert’s placid neglect. For the Vinets 
speak respectfully all the great re- 
ligious teachers, and object chiefly, the 
Voltairean manner, hypocrisy. Years 
later, however, their daughter Mimi, 
having married and left home, embraces 
Catholicism, and becomes ardent that 
she will not allow her mother unsuper- 
vised access the grandchildren, for 
fear that their faith will spoiled. 
Mimi experiencing the same need for 
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something depend upon, that Matey 
experienced before she visited Rustdorf. 
Matey tolerant Mimi’s conversion, 
Madame Vinet’s skepticism, but 
grieved find that the remarkable fam- 
ily unity, which had once appeared 
admirable, has means been with- 
out flaw. 

“There big little infinity,” 
remarks Adrian the occasion when 
tiny owl’s feather flutters down the 
night. The Spinozist unity thus sug- 
gested one the important articles 
Matey’s faith—and the faith her 
father-in-law. Tolerance other people 
and their ways (though Matey not 
always able practice it) part 
this belief unity. The belief the 
Inner Voice, one the qualities the 
admired Quaker faith, not without its 
relation Spinozist pantheism. Her 
real faith, and that Adrian, Sr., who 
her spiritual spokesman, mankind, 
good, bad, indifferent. Miss Canfield 
does not carry sentimentalism about the 
Common Man the depths was later 
reach. But she will not condemn 
humanity. 

Hence arises conflict about war. 
Opposing war, their faith they 
must, leads Matey and her husband 
the years war work—Matey among 
her friends Paris, and Adrian 
ambulance driver the front. When 
those years are ended, they are physical- 
exhausted. And Adrian returns deeply 
troubled spirit; for, spite his 
beliefs, has enjoyed his wartime ex- 
periences. has rejoiced the news 
victorious battles, although knows 
that this news means the death men. 
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with the human race: somehow en- 
joys war. 

crucial conversation towards the 
end the novel, Adrian Fort, Sr., offers, 
not answer this problem, but 
invitation reflection. Just has 
been foolish for the French look upon 
Woodrow Wilson savior man- 
kind, foolish for Matey and 
Adrian look Adrian, Sr., for 
answer this most difficult problems. 
And Matey, his answer seems first 
defense For remarks that 
man cannot live without sense pur- 
pose; war provides man with such pur- 
pose: “poor, false, imitation purpose,” 
sure, but purpose none the less. 
And finally, assures Matey that 
not defending war—only men. 

One thinks immediately William 
James’ essay, “The Moral Equivalent 
War,” and its suggestion ways 
which men may given purpose, 
battling, not other men, but the forces 
nature which—except man himself— 
are his chief enemies. The integrated 
course can proceed once considera- 
tion that essay and the problems 
presents. And the teacher literature 
who does not believe that must con- 
fine himself the work under discus- 
sion, who believes that his duty 
step from literature life, will not hesi- 
tate discuss the problems involved: 
the problems bringing all men 
sense purpose and opportunity 
express that purpose. For they are after 
all the problems our generation; 
rather, they are problems which the 
Roosevelt era our generation took the 
first faltering steps towards solving, and 
which, may hope, the generations 
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are now preparing will deal with more 
tellingly, more international scale, 
than have heretofore been able 
willing do. 


One cannot impressed with the no- 
tion that treating literature this 
way one transgressing upon ground 
sacred sociology philosophy. 
permit the educational reactionaries who 
talk such terms have their way, 
would strengthen the departmental 
induration which colleges and univer- 
sities are now beginning 
point view which fatal, not only 
the integrated courses which are being 
newly developed, but also the courses 
literature, philosophy, sociology, and 
on, which the reactionaries are en- 
deavoring Whatever teachers 
the past have thought about learning 
for learning’s sake, students have never 
believed it; they have taken courses 
literature, philosophy, sociology, 
what-not, for “what they could get out 
them”; there seems little reason 
make more difficult than necessary 
something out them.” The new 
integrated courses, the institutions 
where they are being inaugurated, may 
help direct the conventional courses 
towards acceptance the reality 
world beyond books. Where the conven- 
tional courses are still the accepted ones, 
their advocates can yet save them from 
the attacks which they have been 
justly subjected. 

few months ago called for- 
mer teacher mine, now retired, whose 
international fame scholar and 
teacher now bringing him the kind 
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invitations which must make his emeritus 
status one the most rewarding periods 
his life. and talked the new 
integrated courses which deep- 
interested, and specifically the Hu- 
manities program with which was then 
associated. disapproves the new 
integrated courses the Humanities. 
writing article against ’em 
now,” said. send you reprint. 
But have admit that we’ve brought 
ourselves.” 

Not all conservatives are enlight- 
ened former teacher, who never 
taught literature vacuum; nor did 
policy employ the kind men who 
would so; hence cannot said 
one those who “brought 
themselves.” Those who are guilty, are 
now the vanguard those who re- 


Mrs. Fisher Reads 


GREAT-UNCLE used tell me, 
when was little girl, “If you 
want learn something about man 
woman and the town they live in, don’t 
ask them direct questions. Listen while 
they think they are talking about some- 
thing else.” 

the time did not understand this 
folk-aphorism. now. And was 
this spirit that read with eagerness 
Professor Firebaugh’s article. Here was 
chance for get tidings—not about 
own novel, authors are fairly well 
acquainted with their own work—but 
up-to-the-minute, inside news from the 
academic world the spirit which has 
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gard the new integrated courses 
fate worse than death specialized de- 
partments; not realizing that such 
courses can point the way renewed 
life for departments which are willing 
recognize the unity all knowledge 
unity within which the specialized 
departments acquire the only meaning 
which they can have. 

novel which serves starting- 
point for such unity view, 
Deepening Stream recommends itself 
the teacher who more interested 
education than acquiring property, 
barricading himself therein, living the 
life the hermit crab, and moving— 
when moves—backwards. 

The article above was sent 
Mrs. Fisher (Dorothy Canfield) for pre-publica- 


tion reading. are glad publish her observa- 
tions and comments below. 


Professor Firebaugh 


such influence, positive and negative, 


our nation’s youth. 

faculty-child, used know that 
world intimately. must qualify. Not 
the genuinely inti- 
mate contact cannot cover wide field. 
None our family, academic though 
was, ever understood what professors 
science were to, nor what they 
thought about life, about the men, wom- 
en, ideal standards and possibilities 
the America whose young people they 
taught. The briar patch which 
Canfields were bo’n and raised was the 
arts faculty. 

But had stopped being faculty 
child fifty years ago. Had professors 
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English changed all, wondered? 
Had they perhaps changed good deal 
since, student their class-rooms, 
had listened decorous silence their 
official statements, since, professor’s 
daughter, had heard them unbut- 
toned chat discussing the events the 
day and hence (as great-uncle put it) 
talking about themselves, their opinion 
the place given them the United 
States community, their that 
community’s value. 

read seriously, intently, admiringly, 
Professor Firebaugh’s four admirable, 
hear professor literature speak 
about “saving literary education from 
pseudo-scientific irresponsibility”; 
have member the liberal arts faculty 
admit print that the questions about 
work fiction “Is that good?” “Is that 
true?” are “less naive than their ex- 
pression”; that professorial amusement 
(well remembered me) hearing 
such questions not desirable admira- 
ble, and that such questions press daily 
upon all, and cannot evaded. 
read, agreed with Galileo that, the 
high-school freshman quoted him, “She 
sure move.” 

But what, wondered was the reac- 
tion the Faculty Club professor 
who thus flagrantly recognized the exist- 
ence moral standards, even think- 
ing about fiction? Half century ago, 
when was coming and going the 
faculty world, would have interfered 
with the chance academic advance- 
ment not exaggerate) for pro- 
fessor thus lay himself himself open 
the charge Sunday-Schoolism. Did 
professor today, wondered, still 
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need resolute stiffening courage 
admit publicly that the questions “Is this 
good? this true?” press upon all 
daily, even between the two covers 
novel? 

The beginning Professor Fire- 
baugh’s Section gave the answer 
this question. Gave also hearty 
laugh over the professorial witticism. 
amusement came partly from what 
Kant (it was Kant, wasn’t it?) called the 
“pleasure recognition.” from the 
fifty-year-ago past, entirely unchanged, 
rose the genial colleague, the Ovid- 
among-the-Goths professor remem- 
bered him, still delighting wise- 
crack which few neat words proved 
two things:—that knew the latest 
fashion European élite circles, and 
that, definition, any writing must 
contemptibly poor acceptable large 
numbers American readers. knew 
that professor from past memories 
though had sat opposite him dinner 
and heard him relishingly deliver this 
variation familiar professorial 
theme. And, granted the premises 
which his phrase based, really 
amusing. 

But knowing witticism echoes and 
re-echoes around the four walls the 
Faculty Club like the crack whip, 
especially sneer tied into the lash 
the end. question was answered. 
Yes, still did take courage for pro- 
fessor use his English literature 
classes, not only modern American 
novel (this itself would have been im- 
possible youth) but also novel 
written from the view-point the kind 
women whom the young men 
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his had, until recently, con- 
siderably depended for understanding 
and help growing up. Even though 
protects himself from the scoffers 
comments prove that knows well 
they that the book not hot 
from literary point view, Professor 
Firebaugh must stand that whip- 
lash, continues present young 
men students story which shows them 
how life looks the women they lived 
with mothers, and will live with 
wives, take off hat him. 

doing pioneer work, under fire, 
publicly admitting his class-rooms 
that not beneath the dignity 
American men—well, not very much 
beneath their dignity—to read books 
written from the position society 
the kind women for whom happiness 
misery depend upon their relations 
with their husbands and children. Since 
all those students have been sons, and 
most them will husbands, their 
professor calling upon them give 
their own intimate personal life their 
homes, more accurate, respectful, sensi- 
tive and imaginative good will and atten- 
tion. 

don’t say that Professor Firebaugh 
the only pioneer his kind. may 
not know it, but there are other profes- 
sors literature our country who, 
the same way, are widening the field 
observation and reflection young men 
students. But (as far observation 
goes) the others have some women stu- 
dents their class-rooms, along with 
men, which makes the innovation less 
striking, and the need for academic 
courage less acute. 

You will note that Professor Fire- 
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baugh does not take that professorial 
wise-crack lying down. gives good 
gets, his comment it, when 
remarks with studied moderation 
that (as his colleague indicates) some 
the technical methods the great 
French moderns can made familiar 
this country “through minor work,” 
“no irremediable loss would seem 
have occurred.” encouraged the 
smiling irony his phrase. proof 
that times have changed that even 
erudite college professors, even though 
they not teach women’s colleges 
and have professional concern 
the matter, may venture, without dan- 
gerously losing caste, feel certain 
responsibility for helping raise the 
level general American taste, even 
among women who take care babies 
and cook for their families. 

(Do you notice? do, that there 
still oddness putting together 
printed page the two ideas literary 
taste and women who cook and take care 
babies. The look them the same 
paragraph still seems invite wise- 
crack-sneer from genial colleague. That 

admire Professor Firebaugh’s brav- 
ery. Especially admire and respect 
his extraordinarily well-written last 
paragraphs, his firm assumption some 
social and moral responsibility part 
his job American professor. glad 
have lived long enough read such 
statement from member the Fac- 
ulty Club. But disagree with his opin- 
ion some points. Not course with 
his literary estimate the novel. 
would conduct unbecoming any au- 
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thor discuss that. No, make bold 
think that has made misstatement 
fact. 

refer his idea what, the 
United States America, constitutes 
generally recognized success, 

don’t know how old Professor Fire- 
baugh is, but age, safe as- 
son, that have the advantage hav- 
ing observed our nation’s life and its 
citizens twice long he. From that 
longer view, draw the conclusion that 
the ordinary American public has made 
some changes its definition “suc- 
cessful man.” 

Professor Firebaugh characterizes Ad- 
rian, the hero the novel dis- 
cussing, failure—in the usual sense 
the word.” not only hope that 
wrong about the usual opinion the 
usual American. sure that 
wrong. Here the life-history Adri- 
an:—in his early adult years goes 
through period uncertainty about 
what best with himself life. 
Most young people do. has been in- 
terested painting and tries himself out 
that art, see has talent enough 
make his life-work. When after 
fair exploration his abilities, sober- 
decides that has not, his decision 
does not warp, embitter, nor “frustrate” 
him. does not resent the tragic 
end his inner life. sees dis- 
appointment; and takes it, not child 
takes disappointment, but man does. 
realizes that not the only mem- 
ber the human race who has had dis- 
appointment face, and that there are 
other aspects life before him. 
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braces himself bear without any dis- 
tortion his sense the relative pro- 
portions things. His father (he loves 
his father—many sons do) had been for 
years head the local savings-bank. 
Here obviously useful work, obviously 
within Adrian’s goes into 
the bank assistant his father, with 
the prospect, after his father’s retire- 
ment, taking over his responsibility, 
the safe conduct this part the 
mechanism our country’s economic 
life. 

falls love, very much love, 
marries girl whose inner development 
has been halted unhappy home, 
where her highly intellectual father 
ruthlessly and mercilessly dominated 
and humiliated her mother. married 
life, her young lover and husband helps 
her with tenderness and passion 
emerge from her dreary disbelief hap- 
piness, till she emerges full-blooded, 
mature, normal woman, ardently 
love with her husband with her. 

They have children, vital, interesting, 
lovable, sound, whom they greatly love. 
They are both useful members their 
community, respected, liked, trusted. 
Their life seems set permanent 
background security and deep per- 
sonal satisfactions. 

But war overwhelms country dear 
them both. its people safety 
left. For them deep personal satisfac- 
tions are broken bits and ground into 
the dust the ruin warfare. Most 
the people around Adrian and his wife 
find perfectly natural live on, safely, 
enjoyably, the face such disaster. 
this husband and wife seems igno- 
ble, intolerable. 
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Because the intimate union between 
them, they are able, after some waver- 
ings, take, together, action which 
seems them fit the crisis. They 
break their home, they spend all 
their savings, they leave the safety and 
security their America subject 
themselves and their children mortal 
danger. hope that Professor Firebaugh 
brings out his comments the novel, 
the passion conviction which makes 
parents take with them into peril their 
little children. 

When the disillusioning end the 
war, they return their unchanged old 
them that their sacrifice has been for 
nothing, that humanity not worth sacri- 
fices, worth nothing. 

rule, despair is, tragically, soli- 
tary horror. But this husband and wife 
have grown near each other 
spirit, have earned each side com- 
plete confidence the deepest the 
other’s nature, that they are united, not 
divided disaster. They face despair 
together, not alone. 


sure that Professor Firebaugh 
mistaken saying that such man 
would considered the “usual stand- 
ards” the usual American, failure, 
because did not make large income, 
business big city, nor have 
place the world power. have 
higher opinion compatriots. The 
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men students Professor Firebaugh’s 
classes are, course, because their 
youth, quite inexperienced life. They 
are, judging from the amusing comment 
one them about “soap-box-opera,” 
sincerely astonished expected 
take seriously, material for real 
novel, the subtle, undramatic, day-by- 
day changes stably established home. 
But don’t believe that even these boys, 
their own accord, could consider 
Adrian’s life failure. 

Professor Firebaugh’s article evi- 
dence that change taking place 
among some college professors 
their attitude towards life and their place 
American society. intent, long- 
continued observation the world 
around the United States, leads 
believe that another change tak- 
ing place among large number ordi- 
nary Americans their idea suc- 
cess. The robber-baron, insensitive and 
materialistic, out for power matter 
what cost others, longer un- 
questioned ideal. (Was ever, really, 
wonder? 

wish could persuade Professor 
Firebaugh thus see his fellow-Ameri- 
cans, because obvious, from the 
richly human quality his spirit 
shown this article, that nobody would 
more rejoice than he, such change 
our nation. 


CANFIELD FISHER 


Arlington, Vermont 
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Academic Metamorphosis 


Nancy SCHROEDER 


THE doubtfully enterprising 
has always been one the forbidden 
delights school life determine, 
usually personal hazard, those dramat- 
points where the roles student and 
teacher clash most resoundingly. The 
same feat will attempted here, less 
thrillingly perhaps, being differently 
motivated, but more informatively, 
hope, for those charged with the task 
teacher-education. 

have transfixed three specimens 
that hybrid species, candidate-for-the- 
teaching-profession, our figurative 
laboratory tray. They are merely stu- 
dents now. want know more 
about the process which transforms them 
from this humble stage the more 
elevated level the teacher. Let look 
them they are. First, there quiet, 
studious Peter, who has hint inten- 
sity behind the blur his glasses. 
squirms bit our close scrutiny. Next, 
succeed disturbing almost ob- 
noxiously 
young lady named Alice, she busily 
engaged looking various marks 
bulletin board—evidently for the pur- 
pose making odious Our 
delicately probing instruments now 
reach our last victim, Jack, who seen 
teaching his first class, though first 
glance seems the class teaching 
him! responds quite seriously 
such obviously irrelevant questions 
“Do you know where our club can get 
shapping turtles this time the 


year?” (in language class), and while 
pondering the answers, any, other 
mischief goes the class. 

Something will certainly have hap- 
pen before these people become teachers. 
suspect that will something 
psychological; consequently merely de- 
tached, purely scientific observation 
our specimens situ” will not 
cient. All the resources investigation, 
including the “inexact” sciences his- 
tory, literary treatment, and contempo- 
rary observation the function will have 
focussed the process action. 

background, might note that 
teachers have traditionally been held 
high esteem. The profession has in- 
cluded some the greatest minds and 
hearts ever seen this earth. Socrates 
talking the agora, Plato strolling 
the groves Academe, and Christ walk- 
ing beside the sea Galilee lecturing 
his disciples were all Respect 
for the office, well the individual 
occupying accounts for our surprise 
the scholarium the Middle 
Ages, where rules were made and teach- 
ers hired fired happened suit 
the students. hear with incredulity 
these twelfth-century 
where teachers could fined for “cut- 
ting” lecture, for lateness, for attract- 
ing too small audience, for omissions, 
and for “avoiding the elucidation 
cult subjects.” This, course, was the 
early days, when the teacher was subject 
the guild-like rules his calling. 
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Even the degrees his preparation con- 
formed those the guild, and still 
do—bachelor being roughly equivalent 
apprentice, master journeyman, and 
doctor master. time, however, 
the university became more organized, 
the older, more powerfully independent 
gentleman-at-large-scholar 
ally replaced the mere schoolboy, who 
was, course, match for his “mas- 
ter.” Flogging then became accept- 
able form discipline, 
masters were sometimes feared tyrants, 
like the sadistic Creakle well de- 
picted Dickens David Copperfield. 
Teachers have occasionally been placed 
Irving’s story about the Sleepy Hollow 
pedant, Ichabod Crane, but that was 
possible only because, the pioneering 
nation Irving’s day, active courage 
was necessity, and vainglorious, timor- 
ous learning such Ichabod’s was per- 
force considered (conservatively speak- 
ing) much more handicap than 
now. Gentleness and kindness 
teacher have been eulogized, too, 
James Hilton his creation Mr. 
Chips, the beloved teacher. Whatever 
light they have been portrayed in, all 
were supposed teachers—omnis- 
cient beings destined serve models 
action, manners, and morals. Small 
wonder that they were placed next 
the clergy village protocol. in- 
fallible creatures, teachers were publicly 
allowed none the ordinary human 
weaknesses. they were unfortunate 
have any, concealment was manda- 
tory. From the very beginning they em- 
phatically appear have been under 
rather strict discipline. understand that 
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some small towns still retain the per- 
fectionist attitude toward even the pri- 
vate lives their instructors, but gen- 
erally speaking, the words John 
Opdycke his book the Service 
Youth seem well suited describe 
modern attitudes and toward teach- 
ers: 


“He (the teacher) should not the 
most prominent resident Main Street nor 
should ‘regular fellow’ and special 
fellow, both one and both once. 
should able walk apart and alone, and 
the same time walk congenially with 
the crowd. Unfortunately, will probably 
have make himself the bone and sinew 
some Juggernaut factory system edu- 
cation, the same time that must rescue 
individual victims from its maw, and, 
doing, save more than one soul. should 
have (else let him cultivate) presence and 
personality competent inspire respect for 
educational things, and appetize young 
people for the bigger and better phases 
living realized only through educa- 
tion.” 


think the teachers have en- 
joyed and profited from most, their re- 
semblance this blanket description 
the teacher remarkably close. 
How they get that way? They 
were once mere students, too, though 
perhaps not carefree those twelfth- 
century scholars mentioned before who 
ruled their teachers, and for whom, ac- 
cording (an authority the 
medieval university) corporal punish- 
ment was unknown, though was 
comparatively barbarous age. Instead, 
the usual penalties for offences against 
civil church law included imprison- 
ment, excommunication, postponement 
degrees, temporary expulsion, and 
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fines—the latter being rather easily sub- 
stituted for any the former. This par- 
ticular gay, bohemian type student 
celebrated early European folklore 
which shows him celebrating his 
minor academic and other triumphs 
drinking bouts wild, rough initiation 
ceremonies. Perhaps his high spirits out- 
side school resulted from their suppres- 
sion within it, since the medieval institu- 
tions learning were purely authoritar- 
ian. With the Renaissance came more 
questioning spirit, and teachers and stu- 
dents both drew closer realization 
their common, human ignorance. Today 
the age science, where nothing 
certain, and the teacher feels himself, 
sense, student all his life—not 
learn specific things much, 
determine why emphasis should 
placed these specific things rather 
than others. the extent that 
feels the responsibility know 
what makes himself, other things, and 
the student “tick” that forever deter- 
mines the difference between the real 
teacher and the mere student. 

The genuine teacher, for (horrible) 
example, not eager get through 
the required syllabus that has time 
for the bare politeness implied attach- 
ing titles the children’s names. 
speed seems essential, uses first 
names, which are usually short, rather 
than risk the cultivation uncon- 
sciously brusque attitude world 
which all too great need the oil 
politeness soften the friction 
daily life. Nor does get rid the un- 
doubted irritation stout child’s eat- 
ing class obtusely cruel (par- 
ticularly adolescent) remark con- 
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cerning her appearance. Carelessness 
these matters shows not merely un- 
teacher-like lack consideration es- 
sential for civilized living, but, prac- 
tically speaking, breeds resentments 
which lead unending disciplinary 
problems, such angry and undignified 
teacher-pupil exchanges class, well 
misconduct elsewhere that directly 
traceable efforts “let the steam 
generated ignorant handling com- 
paratively simple initial situation. 

How will our particular specimens, 
Peter, Jack, and Alice ever acquire 
sufficiently responsible and maturely con- 
fident attitude toward their work be- 
come teachers? Perhaps the reader has 
wondered our earlier rather singularly 
biological approach the 
was adopted because not only are Peter, 
Jack, and Alice some the living beings 
biology concerned with, but addi- 
tion, suddenly struck that the whole 
process could considered analogous 
the young grasshopper has great deal 
common with the embryo teacher. 
Both grow making their flexible in- 
dividual energies break their outer shells 
—the grasshopper’s chitinous shell and 
the teacher’s brittle, two-layered shell— 
first student irresponsibility and next, 
theory unenlivened the imagina- 
tion that comes from experience. Part 
the teacher’s theory product his 
own personality, too. the student be- 
comes teacher, this personality grows 
(or, some cases, seems contract! 
accommodate itself his expanding 
knowledge and techniques, that they 
may more effectively employed. See, 
Peter finds must unbend 
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illustrate scientific principle his 
chemistry class telling humorous 
story. doesn’t just tell the boys not 
lean closely over the chemicals— 
tells them about the monkey who en- 
joyed the the banana much 
that sniffed too closely, finally plug- 
ging his nostrils. course never 
smelt anything else. Peter lets them 
draw their own conclusions what 
will happen their own olfactory dis- 
crimination they persist bending too 
near the chemical apparatus. 

From the comparatively unrespon- 
sive, spongy vessel soaking 
edge, our student-teacher becomes 
creature action, who expects create 
responses toward the knowledge 
distributing. Challenging attention 
even more difficult than paying it, 
finds. Jack begins see that finding out 
what will interest children ballad 
like the “Ancient Mariner” not ex- 
plicitly stated any methods-textbook. 
must think that problem out for 
himself, basing his lesson-plan their 
probable interests, far possible. 

longer can teacher satisfied 
(as was when student) with the 
mere fact that knows what trying 
teach. must get others know 
it—and like it, too! most important 
part his professional training de- 
voted, therefore, the fascinating study 
motivation. learns harness the 
various forces the self propel 
that self This latter process 
great help him throwing off the 
last vestiges that bony case—the 
theoretical part his academic skeleton. 
doing so, the student-teacher must 
learn two persons once—him- 


March 


self and the student. the effort at- 
taining command these two 
ties, loses the petty qualities both 
and rises the status the true teach- 
er. course, such teacher always re- 
tains the best qualities the student, 
but complete metamorphosis demands 
that think predominantly terms 
others’ accomplishments, rather than 
his 

That why actually thrilled 
the success her unorthodox poetry 
lesson. Several days ago she had been 
dismayed her class’s indifference 
toward and ignorance poem. had 
concerned the beauties lake sun- 
set. Instead merely marking down 
their failure, and letting that, 
she said resolutely herself, “It’s 
shame for the children miss such 
emotion just because the words the 
poem don’t convey them. fact, 
it’s probably because they’ve never seen 
experienced anything like what the 
poet describes that they can’t feel any 
interest his subject.” Her teaching 
wings were visibly beginning unfold! 
The next day she announced outing 
for the afternoon. The children went 
park and about half-past five were 
guided past the lake. Nothing was said. 
The next day they were asked write 
short sketch their impressions dur- 
ing the outing. Delightedly, Alice found 
several expressions from the poem used 
correctly and vividly describing that 
lake The connections had been 
made. 

student-teacher once knew who 
was self-conscious that she audibly 
(and incoherently) apologized she 
made any slight errors during college 
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recitation, and even spoiled other- 
wise successful demonstration lesson 
saying ruefully, 
“Oh, was all wrong—I know 
shouldn’t thus calling atten- 
tion mistakes that were unnoticed 
critical colleagues. Now that she 
thinking terms the students 
and what she has give them, her 
attention drawn more healthfully out- 
ward, and she has less time devote 
morbid self-criticism. The profound psy- 
chological changes involved the tran- 
sition from student teacher demand 
that the unconscious modify its self- 
consciousness. This prevents the esteem 
felt for teachers from being diverted 
the lonely and ignoble paths purely 
selfish pride. Rather, this devotion 
fruitfully converted into teacher-solici- 
tude for others, thereby renewing, mul- 
tiplying, and extending its effects 
great 

release our specimens. Their first 
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metamorphosis complete. Can be- 
lieve our ears? The erstwhile competi- 
tive Alice saying earnestly her class, 
“Marks everything—they can’t 
show potentialities too accurately, and 
those are the things want develop 
you.” Peter laughing heartily with 
his class, and complimenting them 
discovering error has made with 
the poise and ease veteran teacher. 
Here comes Jack, too, with crowd 
respectful adolescent admirers trailing 
after, though has achieved dignity 
bearing formerly unknown him. 

course, their growth not finished 
—even this “metamorphosis.” 
never will be—but through the first 
great “molt” enlargement their 
emotional and intellectual understand- 
ings, they have reached the maturity 
that must necessarily accompany the 
teacher’s (or any leader’s) assumption 
unique responsibility for many other 
lives besides his own. 


SIX MISTAKES LIFE 


The delusion that individual advancement made crushing 


others down. 


The tendency worry about thing that cannot changed 


corrected. 


Insisting that thing impossible because ourselves have not 


accomplished it. 


Refusing set aside trivial preferences order that important 


things may accomplished. 


Attempting compel others believe and live do. 
The failure establish the habit saving money. 
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The Talisman 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Early woke. mind was full care. 
day sternest duty loomed ahead. 
all its claims before fancy spread, 

Fear came upon me, heralding despair. 

But arose and left haunted lair. 
The summer sun was newly out bed. 
followed him, swift impulse led, 


And roamed into the song-enchanted air. 


The dew was the meadows. Every blade 
Twinkled. The soft mists drifted from the pool 
That mirrored now heaven pearly 

turned go: then, going, paused scan 

The last peace. morning hour,” prayed, 


“Be thou, dusty noon, talisman.” 


Five Hard Lessons 
Education 


KAHN 


that first became interested 
the question education and 
Alsace Lorraine the age eleven. 
own family was that time living 
Rehlingen, small village the Saar 
Valley, then still under the protection 
the League Nations. Every summer 
spent two three weeks sum- 
mer vacation with aunt Clouange- 
Rombas, Lorraine. 11, was al- 
ready acutely aware the difference 
language between German and French 
and was beginning sense the impor- 
edge French was then limited 
mastery the first conjugation and the 
articles—I had begun studying the lan- 
guage during the previous year—I could 
not yet communicate with the French 
few half-hearted efforts, they would im- 
patiently turn away. One day, deeply 
hurt after one such snub, began singing 
the street, 


“Alle Franzosen 
Haben den Hosen.” 
(All Frenchmen have ----- their pants. 


aunt was not long taking 
task. here,” she said, “the French 
won the war, not the Germans. They 
have such thing their pants 
you say. And you want come back 
next summer 


The revelation aunt made 
that morning ranks this day among 
the great surprises life. Germany 
had lost the war? Impossible! re- 
fused believe such sacrilege until 
quick check with several people con- 
firmed her statement. 

never looked upon school quite 
the same way again. When classes recon- 
vened that Fall, mentally questioned 
the veracity much what teach- 
ers said. Henceforth found especially 
difficult believe the stub-nosed music 
teacher who, almost every class ses- 
sion, proudly declared that was not 
sorry have lost much his nose, 
that day his outfit had repelled 
numerically vastly superior British force. 
was very, very proud that had 
been permitted his share. Now 
would also take with double grain 
salt the tales German superiority told 
our “official teacher” our frequent 
class-excursions historical landmarks, 
those French inhumanity related 
the last day before vacation. The ex- 
altation the “we” and the deprecation 
the “they,” especially when came 
military exploits and bravery, invaria- 
bly brought mind one question: 
why tell about our superior troops and 
officers, about constant victories, and then 
neglect tell the final outcome 
the “heroic” struggle? 

look back realize then that this 
was first lesson international edu- 
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cation: learned quite early recognize 
the power nationalism, the helpless 
tool made the schools, and appre- 
ciate its divisive influence. What prob- 
ably distinguished from class- 
mates and enabled grasp its sig- 
nificance, whereas they did not, was the 
series trips took each year Luxem- 
bourg and France. There realized that, 
contrary what had been told about 
foreign peoples, they were 
friendly; their cooking was good; they 
were, for the most part, nice me. Our 
much vaunted superiority fully escaped 
me; fact, when tried “show off” 
the presence French boys 
age, generally realized that they 
seemed know much more than did 
and they certainly were much better be- 
haved. was able learn the lesson 
much earlier than most people, was 
because had unique opportunity 
see and judge foreign peoples for myself 
and thus develop that resistance 
ethnocentric nationalism that most others 
cannot ever attain, never even being con- 
scious it. 


second lesson was soon follow. 
What little have already said can leave 
little doubt regarding the national sym- 
pathies the Saar population. With 
overwhelming majority Saar citizens, 
their separation from the Fatherland was 
unpopular and viewed gross injus- 
tice. This severance all official ties 
with Germany seemed particularly un- 
just time which saw the emergence 
the doctrine self-determi- 
nation. Not even the promise Plebis- 
cite 1935 could wholly assuage the 
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feeling that justice had not been done. 
seems safe say that, had not been 
for Adolf Hitler’s appointment Chan- 
cellor 1933, two years before the 
scheduled plebiscite, there would not 
have been any real contest. The pro- 
German vote would have come close 
98%. Certainly own family would 
have favored reintegration into the 
Reich. 

Soon after Hitler’s assumption 
power, the Saar people began hearing 
and reading stories persecutions 
and concentration-camps, torture and 
death, the complete suspension po- 
litical freedom, There then began 
rage, the hearts many, conflict 
between their humanitarianism, religious 
philosophy and social outlook the one 
hand, and their patriotism the other. 
Thus there were many Catholics who 
could and would not condone the Party’s 
treatment the Church, but who had 
yet been raised environment which 
considered loyalty their nation the 
highest loyalty them all. There were 
the industrial workers and miners who 
were stunned Hitler’s ruthlessness 
suppressing trade-unions and liquidating 
their leaders, but who thought them- 
selves German. Among members 
numerous other groups there was now 
doubt where there had been certainty 
but few months earlier. 

June 1933, however, Hitler estab- 
lished the Ministry Propaganda and 
Culture, partly help eliminate these 
doubts. Under the eminently capable 
direction Dr. Goebbels, the Nazi 
propaganda machine was quickly set into 
high gear and, before many weeks had 
passed, was going full-blast. The actual 
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story how succeeded its task 
removing these fears and convincing 
91% the Saar electorate favor re- 
union with Germany—even Hitler 
Germany—is once indictment 
mass education have known to- 
day and argument for 
strengthening it. the same time 
object lesson international education. 
The Nazi persuasion experts discoun- 
tenanced the atrocity reports emanating 
from the Reich conceding the exist- 
ence concentration-camps—but only 
for Communists and Jews who patently 
needed reorientation. Having conveyed 
this semblance truth, they gave the 
lie reports which had told the mal- 
treatment inmates, They were 
horror—deliber- 
ately propagated agents enemy 
powers prevent the Saar from reunit- 
ing with Germany. often were these 
denials repeated, often the charge 
raised, that many Saar 
citizens longer trusted their senses 
upon seeing maimed refugees who had 
crossed the border into the Saarland. 
mere doubt the truth the 
atrocity-reports sufficed tip the scales 
favor deeply-ingrained patriotism 
the minds all those whose humani- 
tarianism would not tolerate the prac- 
tices ascribed the Nazis. Actually, 
many these people felt keen relief 
having their doubts removed. Reports 
Nazi cruelties had been severe shock 
their sense decency, but the thought 
disloyalty the Fatherland had been 
more: had given many feeling 
guilt, Next, the Goebbels propagandists 
turned the Catholics, Exploiting fully 
the political value the Concordat 


reached with the Vatican, they “dis- 
proved” charges persecution Catho- 
lics thus enabling Catholics give free 
rein their Finally, the 
worker was told that the new regime was 
not opposed trade unions, but merely 
wished protect him against union 
abuses and Communist control. Actually, 
the new government stood for higher 
wages, better working conditions and full 
employment. 

was romantic nationalism, how- 
ever, which constituted the basis most 
the appeals made the German side. 
Every night program was beamed 
from Radio Stuttgart which began 
with the solemn chant “Deutsch ist 
die Saar.” The Saar citizen was never 
allowed forget that was German. 
Ever present was the implication his 
moral guilt, his unpardonable sin, should 
his vote not pro-German. Every ef- 
fort was made, the pro-German press, 
the broadcasts directed us, dis- 
sociate Party from Fatherland. The Saar 
German, whether not approved 
the policies the present government 
the Reich, must not forget that that 
factor must secondary his con- 
siderations his Germanness. Even 
there were concentration-camps, even 
the were not Greuel- 
but actual truth, even Catho- 
lics were persecuted, labor oppressed, 
loyalty the German nation, the land 
their ancestors, the land that they had 
fought and died for, must the one 
and only deciding factor the polls. 

With overwhelming majority 
the population having had more than 
year elementary curriculum, 
characterized authoritarianism that 
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did not admit critical approach 
social and political problems and, fact, 
did not touch upon them, the Saar peo- 
ple were woefully ill-equipped resist 
Nazi propaganda. mere mastery the 
R’s which elementary education un- 
der the Empire had primarily consisted,* 
hardly produce the intelli- 
gent citizen necessary resist the clever- 
est propaganda ever devised. Their 
political education had been one ab- 
solutes: recognition the virtues 
patriotism, absolute loyalty the nation 
under any and all conditions, loyalty 
the ruling house and its head, unques- 
tioning acceptance obedience and dis- 
cipline prime virtues for the citizen 
the national state. the graduates 
this school, history was not study 
human evolution, but dynasties, wars 
and heroes. could tell little indeed 
about the growth democracy his 
century, but ever much more about 
the Kaiser’s birthday and minute details 
the development the Vélker- 
schlacht Leipzig. Patriotism had little 
meaning for him other than that was 
something good that need not and 
should not questioned. wonder 
whether election which the 
cal horizon the voters broader 
than that can really called expres- 
sion the popular will; for they lack 
the ability determine, were never 
shown how determine for themselves 
rational manner, what their political 
and social will actually is. times 
relative plenty they may follow the 
demagogue the right; when poor, the 
one the left. 


Nearly all those eligible vote had received 
most their education the schools the Kaiser. 
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Thus, even this cursory description 
the political content elementary edu- 
cation does not leave much conjecture 
regarding its responsibility shaping 
the man who would receptive 
duped Nazism. for the role sec- 
ondary education, was not and could 
not significant. town 4,000 
inhabitants, less than ten ever had at- 
tended were then attending second- 
ary school. Financial factors necessarily 
restricted the student population the 
fee-requiring secondary schools the 
children the wealthy few. Obviously 
the content and character the second- 
ary school curriculum would influ- 
enced the political convictions these 
parents—convictions that were, the 
whole, markedly right center. Thus, 
only infinitesimally small number 
young people attended secondary schools 
and these schools were generally seeking 
perpetuate the social status quo. This 
contributed tragic dearth liberal 
leadership. 

The Saar people were thus education- 
ally unprepared exercise wisely their 
right choice when called upon de- 
cide reunion with Germany, union 
with France the preservation the 
status quo League protected state. 
Plebiscites, like other elections, are part 
the seeds the democracy which the 
French Revolution dispersed all over 
Europe. Holding plebiscite, like having 
democracy, meaningful and justifi- 
able only those who wish make 
decision govern themselves, have that 
political maturity and wisdom which are 
necessary for self-government. Schools 
which men like Condorcet wished see 
established for all, precisely create such 
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political intelligence have, over 150 years 
after the Revolution, not yet been given 
the support most countries come 
even close achieving this aim. Eu- 
rope, the lack support for education 
has resulted quantiative lack edu- 
cation and consequently, part least, 
qualitative deficiency. The mere abil- 
ity read, once hailed great advance 
and deemed sufficient acquaint the new 
sovereigns—the people—with their new- 
won rights and obligations, has proven 
political competence. has been too 
often unaccompanied understand- 
ing the dynamics the social and po- 
litical forces play develop those 
critical attitudes which make for 
intelligence. fact, saw the Saar 
plebiscite, mere reading without devel- 
oped critical faculties, apt 
harmful the cause democracy and 
peace beneficial them. The out 
100 Saar citizens who decided cast 
their lot with the Fatherland—in spite 
all they had seen with their eyes and 
heard with their ears—have done much 
convince that the voice the peo- 
ple only worth listening when the 
people can think and have thought be- 
fore speaking. This means more and, 
above all, better education everywhere. 
second lesson international edu- 
cation was the recognition prerequi- 
site for peace the need for helping 
extend educational opportunity all 
classes and groups within country and 
all countries. 


was partly only because the third 
lesson that the full meaning the first 


two became clear me. March 
1935, the Saar was officially reintegrated 
into the German Reich. the now Nazi 
school saw graphically illustrated 
part the opening sentence the pre- 
amble the UNESCO Constitution, 
namely, that wars begin the minds 
men. The simple and naive expressions 
national superiority which had 
become increasingly distrustful during 
the preceding three years, were innocent 
child’s play comparison with the vio- 
lent, aggressive nationalism that dropped 
all pretense objectivity. Certain ex- 
periences still are vividly before and 
find hard keep myself from shar- 
ing them with others. 

Thus remember how the geog- 
raphy teacher predicted the breakup 
“that artificial monster—Czechoslo- 
vakia.” This monster was one the sin- 
ful creations the Versailles Schand- 
vertrag. “If least the framers that 
treaty had called the country Germano- 
czechoslovakia, thus recognizing the fine 
Sudetengermans living that country, 
would not protest—but is, tell 
you, must stand help rectify 
great injustice.” few weeks later, 
speaking about France, pointed the 
map Paris and said that the last time 
were just outside the gates that 
city, but that, under the Fuhrer’s supe- 
rior leadership, should get inside 
those gates the next time. Our second 
class was German, more less similar 
the content our high school courses 
English. Here were asked write 
compositions topics such these: 
“Why the German soldier superior 
warrior,” “My Duty Hitler 
Youth.” addition these themes, 
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were required memorize poems deal- 
ing with the exploits German heroes 
and such Nazi martyrs Schlageter and 
Horst Wessel. Virtually all references 
foreign peoples the literary selec- 
tions were derogatory nature. Our 
third class was history. ancient history 
—we were told that even the first cen- 
tury A.D. proved our superiority 
being the first stop the onrushing le- 
gions the Emperor Augustus-Octa- 
vian, current events—three times 
week—we heard phrases such the fol- 
lowing time and time again, had them 
hammered into with the most monoto- 
nous regularity: “Our superior troops 
and officers—the Schandvertrag Ver- 
sailles—the stab the back 
all the fault the Jews and Communists 
—it’s all the fault the Jews and Capi- 
talists—the next time things will dif- 
ferent from will 
show the way.” Next had physical 
education, one time but insignificant 
subject the curriculum, now perhaps 
the most important. marched 
tary formation toward the Sportplatz 
Turnhalle (often, these walks the 
year old discussed topics such the 
advisability military alliance with 
Japan and the merits the Japanese 
navy) and were frequently told that 
these exercises were designed make 
good soldiers for the and Father- 
land. One can indeed see the perfect 
logic Nazi education view their 
avowed aim creating the man blood 
and iron, the man war; inculcating 
hatred for foreign peoples (potential 
enemies) the academic subjects, creat- 
ing the necessary confidence one’s own 
people through the same subjects, and 


giving them physical education classes 
the means put that hatred and 
dence good use. All all, program 
that succeeded magnificently. 

the Nazi type education were 
isolated phenomenon, one that entered 
and left the scene with Nazism, could 
only wonder, incredulously, “Did this 
really happen our time?” However, 
look eastward and also upon some dis- 
turbing symptoms our own educa- 
tional horizon are led two possible 
conclusions: either Nazism’s near success 
achieving world conquest has stimu- 
lated desire for emulation the twen- 
tieth century totalitarian vogue making 
its appeal either through militant na- 
tionalism workers’ pseudo-internation- 
alism bears within the seeds the con- 
queror’s education. Knowing what the 
totalitarian neighbor to, the peace- 
loving non-totalitarian state finds itself 
the strange situation being com- 
pelled, self-defense, resort his 
neighbor’s methods. Seeing the evidence 
the impact totalitarianism upon 
education (which used the latter tool 
for was third lesson interna- 
tional education. 

What happens when democratic, 
peace-loving nation refuses face the 
brutal reality having greedy, mur- 
derous neighbor casting covetous glances 
its direction became painfully clear 
when, eight months after the Saar 
plebiscite, family emigrated Lux- 
embourg. Luxembourg, with its army 
few hundred men, could not hope 
put much resistance case armed 
conflict with the only possible enemy, 
Germany. They would entirely de- 
pendent upon French assistance. 
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student the schools Luxembourg 
and later, for two months, France, 
was struck the almost unbelievable 
contrast attitude toward country, peace 
and war. Whereas the one side the 
Rhine the glories war were extolled 
and the military virtues presented 
worthy emulation, the other side 
war was presented always losing 
cause; whereas the one side the 
memory the fallen dead other wars 
was held obligation seek the 
victory that had narrowly escaped 
their reach, the other was used 
the tragic illustration Pyrrhic vic- 
tory. Whereas the concept duty the 
Fatherland was held Germany 
the highest duty all, Luxembourg 
and France was idea the wane. 

While France 1936, was the ob- 
ject Frenchman’s wrath when 
mentioned the course conversa- 
tion that the French youth would not 
stand chance war with his German 
counterpart. The semi-pacifist school at- 
mosphere which found himself 
despite regulations from the Ministry 
Education, would not stand him good 
stead. The prevailing skepticism, 
much mode, with its concomitant 
lack moral values and convictions, the 
light and sophisticated manner which 
they regarded life, all might have been 
good and fine, across the border very 
different and dangerous kind existence 
had not been advocated with the fullest 
vigor. Lacking the firm convictions and 
tendencies the well-trained 
body his Germany enemy, the young 
Frenchman, all other things equal, was 
bound down defeat uneven 
battle. 
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pacifist education eminently de- 
sirable and perhaps one the safest 
guarantors peace. sheer folly, 
however, for people happy with their 
way life encourage even tolerate 
pacifist teaching and preaching when an- 
other state—not necessarily neighbor— 
uses the schools prepare for war. Paci- 
fist teaching our time conceivable 
only under two conditions: the reduc- 
tion, under supervision, national 
armies nominal force and the sub- 
stitution therefor powerful inter- 
national police force; also the presence 
international cultural and educational 
control commissions each country 
which would verify that the cultural and 
educational media different nations 
were not being used for purposes na- 
tional glorification and preparation for 
war. consider this fourth lesson par- 
ticular importance today, but the United 
States seems have learned and—as 
evidenced some legislative measures 
recently adopted—only too well. Are 
falling into the trap encouraging our 
schools work toward the same objec- 
tives which condemn our Russian 
opponents dangerous and bellicose? 
Would not hard-headed search for fact 
and truth with plea defend the truth 
fit much better into the way living 
and thinking wish preserve than 
the propagandistic, one-sided picture 
paint the world situation our 
schools today? 


The fifth lesson learned the 
United States America. deals with 
another crime international education 
—but one omission rather than com- 
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mission. During the first month at- 
tended American school—a high 
school New York was asked 
the following questions different stu- 
dents: “Do they have real houses 
Europe?” “Why are people Europe 
shabbily dressed? Don’t they like 
clean like us?” “Is true they haven’t 
got bathrooms most European 
houses?” not claim that these are 
the questions that the average American 
high school student would ask, but they 
are perhaps symptomatic the wide- 
spread ignorance that exists here rela- 
tive the modus vivendi foreign peo- 
ples. The absence such knowledge and 
appreciation cultural similarities 
and differences apt lead, even this 
that may prevent from adequately dis- 
charging its role world leader. The 
feeling national self-righteousness fos- 
tered such ignorance variance 
with the idealistic principles which our 
government has different times sub- 
mitted the world our own and 
fulfill the most important function has 
today—contributing peace—it cannot 
satisfied with mere negative contri- 
bution: not preparing for war. must 

this country, national pride seems center 
about achievements the economic and techno- 


logical fields; Western Europe about cultural 
achievements. 


see that appreciation other 
cultures and understanding other 
peoples problems are properly de- 
veloped. This fifth lesson needs 
learned particularly well the United 
States. 

sum up, educators the age 
weird weapons war might well 
become increasingly aware the di- 
visive, separatist influence nationalism 
education and learn recognize 
the particular forms takes; work 
tirelessly for the extension educational 
opportunity include all classes, races, 
sexes every country make pos- 
sible that political wisdom which pre- 
requisite for contentment within nation 
and peace among nations; examine 
fully the implications totalitarian edu- 
cation; guard against the danger 
pacifist education without proper safe- 
guards, but the same time fight 
staunchly for the right present the 
truth scientific research has revealed 
it; their utmost make posi- 
tive contribution peace developing 
their charges appreciation for- 
eign cultures and understanding 
the problems foreign peoples. 

hope that the apparent shortness 
this course international education— 
five lessons instead the proverbial ten 
—will not detract from its value. After 
all, they were hard lessons! 


choose education for responsibility, automatically demand 
culture based upon the sense Torres 
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Reverie Insatiable Reader 


apology one the fa- 
vorites our youth—Ike Marvel 
and his “Reveries Bachelor.” This 
classic humanized philosophic 
sion more than passing influence 
budding adolescence and full-blossoming 
manhood. write, however, for the 
help-hungry student and the receptive 
instructor rather than for indiscriminate 
consumption. Our concern for those 
who learned read well during child- 
hood’s plastic years that today they con- 
tinue eagerly and unrelentingly read 
learn what they most want know 
and enjoy. 


Logs Aglow 


Glowing embers are unique source 
stimulation and motivation for those who 
rejoice the synthetic and symbolic 
restoration their past. Logs ablaze 
have long been associated with reflective 
thought and poetic meditation. Espe- 
cially the case contemplative per- 
sons who have busied themselves with 
books and ideas the fireplace center 
literary cerebration and reminiscence. 
Not that require any supplementary 
light heat—the fact seems that 
those who are genuinely enlightened and 
over-flowing with emotional fervor from 
habitual intimacy with the writers 
stories and the makers verses are usu- 
ally the best fitted provide their own 
warmth and illumination. 

Our thinking reverts pioneer days 
when men had procure shelter for 
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their own security and comfort and earn 
the hard way whatever ease they were 
able achieve. the library are many 
attractive books dealing with the tedious 
and extended struggle for the basic ani- 
mal satisfactions that man successful 
obtaining completely and universally 
today. Shelf after shelf picturesquely 
illustrated volumes portraying the des- 
cent human institutions and customs— 
with special reference homo sapiens 
seeking persistently higher levels cul- 
tural and artistic self-expression. The 
crackle the fire-wood responding 
the smooth, wavy flame reminds 
the battles fought for the freedom 
covet and the leisure time have 
learned employ constructively and ad- 
vantageously. 

music the reverie beautiful 
form and mood that generates serenity 
spirit and personal aspiration reveal- 
ing inward poise and psychological bal- 
ance, art and nature similar 
situation that created, featured some 
the more soothing landscapes and re- 
freshing scenes snow, water, clouds 
and woodland. Public, private and 
institutional libraries are customarily 
equipped with books that are good medi- 
cine, publications many varieties that 
are tonic gloom-steeped hearts and 
the same time sedative otherwise 
restless Literature general and 
poetry particular are source mental 
hygiene elements superior healing vir- 
tue. 
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This just what needed these 
irritating modern times. More power 
the logs and their lingering blaze. The 
air purified throughout the surround- 
ing area and the thoughts all andiron 
worshippers purged unworthy preju- 
dices and verbalistic trifles. Conversation 
calm, with phrases few and refined. 
elevated and fragrant psychologically 
meet the arresting eloquence the 
blue-fringed logs, which have subtle 
and subdued speech their own during 
the silent moments. Social companion- 
ship invariably desirable, but never 
indispensable, with extended meditation 
mighty force for implementing the 
hearth with memories our favorite 
bibliophile connections. Contacts and 
friendships with our literary in- 
terests are always the images that flood 
back most spontaneously and vividly. 


Day-dreaming Bookworm 


Deep the inner recesses time and 
space our stream consciousness probes 
the mystery the infinite universe and 
the seductive idea the immortal soul. 
Down from the immemorialized past 
come rushing recollections ecstatic 
experiences with books, and from the 
apperceptive depths our subconscious 
realm rise feelings associated with the 
exciting hours and immeasurable years 
communion with the master minds 
the centuries. The elysium fields ro- 
mance and adventure recalling inexpres- 
sible delight gradually and gracefully 
reappearing enrich our fireplace pleas- 
ure and coax back other autobiographical 
tokens book-instigated bliss. Recon- 
structed scenes superlative beauty re- 
establishing events and aes- 


thetic recreation the highest moral 
value. Three outstanding periods ab- 
sorbing literary passion and preoccupa- 
tion—grades five eight, the first three 
years college and the era immediately 
following the first world war prepara- 
tion for several international tours. 

The cumulative effect these three 
waves library patronage and secretive 
composition represents substantial con- 
tribution personal culture and gener- 
ates sense power with pen and 
speech that has been concretely service- 
able through full generation college 
teaching. are more than amazed 
view retrospectively our reading rec- 
ord—all those elementary grade readers 
eagerly handled and faithfully studied, 
accompanied ground-swell story 
books greedily devoured and frequently 
encored and followed the customary 
craving for poetry, drama and fantastic 
fiction. Then the orientation thrills 
higher education with history, sociology, 
philosophy and the foreign language 
masterpieces, Finishing the required at- 
tention doctoral bibliographies and 
dissertation details caught with the 
world continents and nations, finding 
both necessary and pleasurable as- 
sociate with ocean books well 
sail the billowy seas and explore strange 
shores. Day and night, home and 
abroad, land and sea, consciously 
focal strength and the exhilarating 
and mystifying pre-dawn dreams live 
over again those features our physical 
and vocational careers which writers have 
helped make colorful and enduring. 

When contemplate our almost 
ideal youthful past and early manhood 
educational privileges over-flow 
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with gratitude. When reclaim the up- 
lifting moments our carefully guarded 
childhood and the glory fulfilled 
maturation are overcome with thank- 
fulness for the friendship books and 
teachers and parents who demonstrated 
their daily lives the benefit de- 
rived from the practice reading widely 
selected literature. have had veri- 
table lust for libraries, visiting many dif- 
ferent kinds three continents. Both 
scholarly discourses and silk-lined essays 
have called forth favorable responses 
and comments. have been most re- 
ceptive specialized books concerned 
with publications and their appraisal, 
book-reviews being acceptable when the 
volumes themselves were not available. 
Our passion for reading high level 
received lift unusual significance 
during the 1916 observance the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary. Two youth- 
ful summers the Lake Chautauqua 
Assembly engulfed cultural piety 
and controversial discussion, excellent 
apprenticeship for professor. 
Occasionally were inspired Brit- 
ish and Canadian pulpiteers steeped 
the lore the bard and the prophet. 
have reveled the presence conti- 
nental genius disclosing the traditional 
brown study concentration. Also 
have admired the Latin-American talent 
and temperament, authoring innumera- 
ble lines saturated with rapture-produc- 
ing quality. Lecturers gifted with mo- 
tivational attitudes and superior tech- 
niques self-expression have produced 
emulation advantages bearing fruit 
the most unexpected moments intel- 
lectual crisis. Visiting celebrities and as- 
sembly guest speakers have stirred latent 
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drives and provided incentives and 
models behavior. These are few 
the recurring scenes and situations that 
have fascinated and molded our pre- 
disposition toward the dream-life 
follower the muses. 


Racketeering Reading 


More often than occasionally hear 
the ignoble exploitation certain 
kinds books; and not mean 
merely vulgar, indecorous obscene 
literature. the contrary—the general 
public frequently lured purchase 
literature clothed pretty covers and 
captioned innocent and pedagogical- 
sounding titles. Many books attractive 
topics are superficial and valueless, 
the making books are often re- 
minded that there will end, with 
certain shameful groups writers oper- 
ating with sucker lists their side. 
easy make promiscuous readers want 
buy great variety books, maga- 
zines and brochures. Lurid illustrations 
and vigorously conducted salesmanship 
campaigns break down resistance, with 
special reference the popular furor 
for fast transformation body-weight, 
individual charm, go-getting personality 
attributes and loftier income classifica- 
tion. This all the harvest our large- 
scale literacy, dividends from which are 
goes—the more education acquire the 
better the instruction will have be. 
Not much how far have come. 
More the point—what has been the 
effect our character? 

Even religion, sociology, ethics and 
political philosophy are drawing the 
masses closer the book shops and the 
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magazine stands. Counter notices and 
clusters potential patrons pull the 
tempted browsers nearer the shelves 
for inviting look-see and word 
encouragement from the saleslady. The 
book the month and the best-selling 
novel the week. The hundred great 
books for the brighter students read 
guarantee good cultural foun- 
dation and provide disciplinary exer- 
cise lifelong influence. Art books and 
collections the best painting and sculp- 
ture belong the for every 
well regulated living-room table. His- 
tory, the story human progress 
brought date and the latest atlas 
revisions for the accurately read man. 
new translation the Bible, cartoons 
covering broad field interest our 
peculiar American way life and self- 
debunking documents and digests for the 
busy breadwinner’s exceedingly circum- 
scribed leisure. 

prove that exaggerate not all 
—the learning and teaching reading 
profession its own highly special- 
ized right. Just look into any profes- 
sional journal, summer-session catalogue 
publishing house announcement—also 
any index, guide bibliographical sum- 
mary textbooks, syllabi, curricula and 
collateral subject matter. Conferences, 
clinics, demonstrations and discussion 
panels everywhere being held, with pa- 
trons the tens thousands afraid 
they will miss the latest trick, formula, 
gadget, semantic interpretation meth- 
approach introducing children 
the mystifying realm known read- 
ing. aids, evaluation analy- 
sis, reading readiness, phonic techniques, 
remedial measures, visual readiness, in- 
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formal inventory laboratory and reading 
progress criterion. This very familiar 
and essential terminology. Cynics em- 
ploy the jargon classification, not under- 
standing the intricacies involved 
schooling novices for skillful classroom 
performance. Study skills, recitation 
finesse, auditorium glamor, homeroom 
diplomacy and playground popularity 
match the importance the cafeteria, 
gymnasium, swimming pool and the ath- 
letic stadium. This business call edu- 
cation has more than meets the 
casual glance the motorist passing 
hastily. 

Back the reading “racket,” deserv- 
ing much better name than this. 
Betts, Gates, Gray, Monroe, Murphy, 
Smith, Strang, Witty and Yoakam. 
These are just few big-time names 
consider soberly this fast spreading 
field engineering. Producing 
greater number more competent 
teachers better readers science and 
art now responsible for recruiting candi- 
dates for variety master and doctorate 
degrees. Time was when this was held 
ridicule; but assume this critical at- 
titude today admit ignorance the 
trends and tides. the not too distant 
future there may Colleges Reading 
major divisions our Schools Edu- 
cation—or even independent units 
their own right. 

Only time will tell how fruitful will 
this inordinate emphasis reading 
instruction. Already has become sub- 
ject worthy both the high school and 
college level for research and classroom 
teaching. hardy pioneer named Frank 
Laubach bringing backward areas 
closer moral civilization and inter- 
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national cooperation means 
unique and fruitful crusade for literacy 
—and all the desirable by-products grow- 
ing out this praiseworthy missionary 
program. will conspicuously im- 
proved world when some continents 
the natives will have been lifted 
even the third reader level comprehen- 
sion and participation. lean the di- 
rection melioristic hopefulness for the 
best, due the generous amount sin- 
cere enthusiasm allocated this almost 
divinely inspired professional activity. 
certain countries there action under 
the slogan “Each one teach one.” Re- 
search agents and editorial commentators 
give cause even more energeti- 
cally preoccupied with forward-looking 
procedures. They are strategic posi- 
tion for examining and evaluating the 
whole great work education. 


Detour Luxe 


Now let drift down from this peda- 
gogical right-of-way and follow beckon- 
ing by-road the left, representing the 
books, authors, and adventures that cap- 
tured our youthful fancy. Here veri- 
table pageantry names and memories 
—Alger and Henty, Optic and Otis, 
Castleman and Reid, Dickens and Scott, 
George Eliot and Jane Austen, Haw- 
thorne and Thackery. And the almost 
hypnotizing kingdom poetry—Long- 
fellow and Lowell, Bryant and Whittier, 
Keats and Shelley, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Byron 
Tennyson and Swinburne, Shakespeare 
and Milton, Chaucer and The 
family played the card game called 
thors, which certainly did not hamper 
our curiosity dampen our ardor to- 
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ward the library. natural predisposi- 
tion was steadily developed into master 
passion for the printed page. 

Four teachers particular pointed 
toward the bookish life awakening 
and cultivating our latent talent for the 
spoken word and the compact paragraph. 
Phrases sheer beauty and thoughts 
that evoked thrills the highest order 
issuing from Emerson, Poe, Thoreau, 
Irving, Cooper, Holmes, Walt Whit- 
man, Mark Twain—and back Burns, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Defoe, Bunyan, Gray, 
Goldsmith, Pope, Dryden, Addison, 
Swift, Cowper, Crabbe, Quincey, 
Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke. 
unforgivable offence omit the 
many others who found place our 
irrepressible delight recall these sa- 
cred names—with without the benefit 
the log-fire. 

Also there were the numerous short 
stories and little plays read with the ex- 
panding zeal convert the French 
and German languages, assignments 
rapturously enjoyed both school and 
college. Before returning the main 
educational road—it utterly unthink- 
able that should neglect mention 
the ancient classics. Not popular today, 
except for purposes defamation the 
part those who missed the privilege 
sharing the lives and literary activity 
the more famous Latin and Greek 
writers. much credit these brilliant 
authors deserve, spinning their yarns, 
weaving their inspired lines and sensing 
the crucial importance recording not- 
able events time when the masses 
were deeply entrenched making sur- 
vival living from the not-so-good earth. 
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Even the relatively few that made 
impression our susceptible classroom 
intelligence form galaxy deserving 
more glory than these feeble efforts can 
afford—Homer and Virgil, Plutarch and 
Plato, Pliny and Livy, Caesar and 
Cicero, Aeschylus and Euripides, Sopho- 
cles and Aristophanes, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes, Herodotus and Thucydi- 
des, Terence and Plautus, Xenophon 
and Aristotle, Horace and Hesiod, Ovid 
and Sallust. And could add that in- 
directly the ideas, doctrines and faith 
the whole long line philosophers 
from Thales down the twentieth cen- 
tury have served well molding the 
shape our thinking and determining 
the direction and the extent our small 
contribution this adult generation. 


Cultural Symphony 


Music, art and literature soak the 
world work and play man’s inter- 
course with nature. The soul the uni- 
verse reconstructed the organ and 
the orchestra. The fresco and the frieze 
reveal the dancing character man’s 
struggle toward ethical conduct and ra- 
tionally controlled social behavior. Books 
are excellent medium for putting 
man’s mind display, uncovering the 
natural and spontaneous quality his 
reaction the stars above and the drives 
within the human organism, They dis- 
close something superior the lower 
animal nature, which primarily food- 
conditioned and sex-inclined. man 
alone that wonders actively and objec- 
tively about his past and broods crea- 
tively concerning his future. alone 
give evidence possessing age-tran- 
scending soul and aspiring the su- 
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preme reward life. 

Primitive savages discovered fire and 
the exhilaration heat, shelter and eve- 
nings leisurely review 
structed events. The fireplace was meet- 
ing place, social center focus for coun- 
sel, planning The 
satisfaction deliberately dreaming 
ahead and previewing future adventures 
and battles was intimately associated with 
the rising smoke and dying embers. 
Manual gesticulations and contortions 
the countenance indicated emotional 
reaction the exigencies and outcomes 
hunting, fishing and fighting. Scratch- 
ing the turf and writing the wall 
reported dramatically the box-score 
the continuing game economic strug- 
gle. Primitive musical instruments and 
quaint songs the chase and the com- 
bat became symbols and legends old- 
time customs and contests. 

Among the savages the daytime was 
spent fabricating tools, crude garden- 
ing ventures, guarding against ene- 
attack and providing fowl and fish 
for the larder. the evening there was 
feasting and noisy narration the most 
exciting and threatening features the 
hours immediately preceding. Story-tell- 
ing began with the invention fire and 
became worthy form recreation. 
Feelings fellowship and mutual de- 
pendence were aroused and valuable in- 
formation conveyed. Conduct standards 
were installed and variety apprecia- 
tions cultivated. Picture-writing and 
hieroglyphics became art and even- 
tually the foundation literature—and 
the making books. 

Here are with logs aglow again, 
which where began our reverie. 
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Out this long evolution language 
and literature has come what are 
pleased call civilization. Books are 
the warp-and-woof our culture. De- 
scending from crudities and cruelties, 
awkwardness and fumbling they are the 
basic and prerequisite ingredients our 
more less refined manner life to- 
day. Modern book-making and stylishly 
written composition stem 
coarse gestures barbarous peoples. The 
wherewithal the drama art, music 
and literature easily discernible this 
colorful pageantry moving slowly but 
surely toward our more modern forms 
whole fascinating spectacle. good 
have had intimate relations with such 
realistic history human progress. 

Our dream not done, and never 
will terminate. There ever-in- 
creasing amount challenging food for 
thought. reverie can back long 
before the beginning and continue in- 
definitely past any possible end. 
long time before were born—and 
perhaps longer time after are gone. 
One more longing look into the fire—we 
cherish the thought and perpetuate the 
hope that the writing and manufac- 
ture books there will never end. 
could even add—for such the 
kingdom culture, contentment and 
satisfaction with the fearful and wonder- 
ful manner which have been 
made enjoy the literary good things 
life. 

Book culture and library patronage 
are cumulative effect. The more 
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read, the more like read. The more 
want read, the more have 
The more widely read, the 
more liberally interpret and under- 
stand our world, are introduced 
people all sorts the literature the 
nations, Grateful are have the 
privilege living more less intimate- 
with many kinds persons, both 
home and abroad. need co-opera- 
tion achieving mutual and sympa- 
thetic appreciation, both locally and in- 
ternationally. Books help become 
more realistically family nations. 
The fellowship thought and the com- 
munion ideas make the entire earth 
one solid and friendly neighborhood, 
the extent that want this way and 
educationally make possible think 
and utilize spiritual intercourse toward 
the same objective. 

life devoted reading means liv- 
ing plane that keeps our aspiration 
and faith keyed pitch that makes 
every day exploratory adventure psy- 
chologically. Through books and maga- 
zines experience life multiple 
form. patron letters unilateral 
single-track traveling the trunk 
lines thought. The far horizon not 
out this world for those who are 
happily enslaved the habit frater- 
nizing with books and relentlessly lured 
the current literature the magazine 
shops. This the slavery that sets 
free. save our lives have lose 
them the irresistible preoccupation 
thinking tune with the creators our 
most meaningful literature. 
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From Hospital Window 


SNELL SCHREIBER 


Cold glass measures off 

segment city life, 

Bathed the swifting twilight; 
Roofs blend 

old afghan patches 


gray, greens, and reds. 


Smoke spirals 

Above jumbled building blocks, 
Where, one one, 

Tailored squares light 
Bloom under shadowy eaves, 
Near trees hunched 


green darkness. 


Beyond retreating hills 
beacon flashes— 
startled white heron 
Against the somber 


Frame sky. 


The harsh mumbling 
city’s traffic 
Crowds into this quiet beauty 


While star blossoms. 
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What Should Want Child 
Learn School About the 
Machine Age 


What has man dreamed since the be- 
ginning time but the earthly paradise, the 
Promised Land, the Garden the Hes- 
perides, the Age Gold, Arabia Felix; 
and the same thing under different names, 
the empire nature and abundance? And 
has not the great myth, the wild fantasy 
thousand years last taken form and 
shape those enchanted lands America 
beyond the ocean? 

—FERRERO 


SHOULD want child learn 
school that are part and parcel 
machine civilization. Wriggle 
will, are still part the ma- 
chine. Some individuals are designers 
and directors the machine, some are 
machine tenders. All are victims the 
machine; all are its debtors. All are wit- 
nesses its grandeur and its grinds, its 
futilities and its fetishes. The radio pro- 
vides music for all, the airplane hums 
overhead, the telephone furnishes useful 
services and vain irritations. Modern 
man truly the creature science and 
the machine. engineers should cease 
work, our great cities would decay and 
grass grow the streets. Telegraph and 
telephone lines would 
Railway lines would rust through dis- 
use. Water would longer flow the 
faucet, and sewers would become blocked 
with filth. Electric lights would fade out 


and darkness prevail. The daily press 
would disappear and ships commerce 
would stranded the high seas. 
Black plagues would leave death and de- 
struction their wake. Agriculture, lack- 
ing transportation and markets, would 
offer only starvation the teeming mil- 
lions the world. Our grandparents 
lived farms with crude tools; twelve 
per cent live huge cities with 
population one million more. 
Twenty-three per cent live 186 
large cities each having population 
fifty thousand one million. Fifty-four 
per cent live 15,443 villages and 
millions farms all which have 
felt the impact the machine. Try 
may, cannot escape the machine 
our day. 

this land machines, should 
want child learn school some 
the things which the machine has ac- 
complished. should want him learn 
what the machine has accomplished 
transportation and communication. 
Thomas Jefferson said 1803: 

will one-thousand years before the 


region west the Mississippi River can 
fully settled. 


The distinguished author the Declara- 
tion Independence did not foresee the 
present era transportation. this re- 
spect Alfred Tennyson was wiser than 
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Jefferson. 1842 Lord Tennyson wrote 
Locksley Hall: 


For dipt into the future, far human 
eye could see, 
Saw the vision the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- 
gosies magic sails, 
Pilots the purple twilight, dropping with 
costly bales, 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there remained ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
the central blue. 
Through aviation and radio, the air to- 
day has been pre-empted. child 
should realize that transportation 
measuring rod for the progress civili- 
zation. The civilization the western 
world rests upon the locomotive, the 
steamboat, the automobile, and the air- 
plane. American may breakfast 
New York, lunch Chicago, and have 
dinner Los Angeles. Due the air- 
plane, Chicago closer New York 
than Philadelphia was century ago. 
Likewise, the automobile has eliminated 
all obstacles transportation. can 
anywhere and any desired speed. 
Modern man pushes buttons, pulls 
levers, and speeds through space. The 
Santa Maria Columbus crossed the At- 
lantic days; the Queen Elizabeth 
now crosses four days. Magellan cir- 
cumnavigated the globe 1100 days; 
the best planes can four days. 
Prior the nineteenth century trans- 
portation was dependent upon sheer man 
power and wind power. But the Watts, 
the Fultons, the Stephensons and the 
Fords through new means transporta- 
tion have created new world. Today 
over eighty per cent all prime mover 
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capacity carried about rubber-tired 
wheels. 

should want child know what 
the machine has accomplished the 
field communication. 1842 Morse’s 
modest telegraph message was, “What 
Hath God Wrought?” Today can 
truly exclaim with wonder, the field 
communication, “What hath God 
1814 the Battle New 
Orleans was fought ten days after the 
Treaty Ghent because news crossed 
the Atlantic slowly. Today tele- 
graph signal will seven times around 
the earth less than Today 
time and space have been eliminated 
the printing press, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the radio and television. 
They tell everything. 1860 the 
Pony Express required eighteen days 
carry fifteen pounds letter mail from 
the Missouri River San Francisco. 
Now, the fastest mail planes regular 
route carry mail from New York San 
Francisco hours. The cost the 
Pony Express mail was five dollars per 
letter; the air mail six cents per letter. 
Through the machine Gutenberg’s art 
printing has been multiplied thousand 
fold. terms individual copies there 
are million monthly magazines 
printed each month; million weekly 
magazines printed each week; million 
newspapers printed each day. The influ- 
ence radio communication tre- 
mendous. Bryan his famous Cross 
Gold Speech 1896 spoke seven 
eight thousand people. Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Hitler spoke literally 
millions throughout the world. Last and 
most marvelous achievement the com- 
munication genii successful television. 
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the area communication, both space 
and time have been conquered. 

should want child identify 
the machine the father the power 
age. Historically, certain landmarks 
point the way man’s progress: the 
coming the barbarians and the fall 
the Roman Empire, the long darkness 
and the thirteenth-century dawn mod- 
ern civilization, the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, the political revolution 
the eighteenth century, the industrial 
revolution the nineteenth century. 
These movements were epoch-making, 
revolutionary, climacteric. Similarly, 
terms historic evolution, man west- 
ern civilization today lives the Power 
Age. The steam engine, the steam tur- 
bine, the water turbine, the gasoline en- 
gine, and the Diesel engine have given 
man incalculable units force. Man’s 
powers are limited only his imagina- 
tion. The utilization the X-ray and 
radium the machine makes man 
god Frankenstein force. Theoreti- 
cally, the dynamo becomes symbol 
infinity. split the molecule, the atom, 
and the electron. Jove-like play with 
the lightning. The General Electric 
Company devises boring machine 
which bores through sixty feet the 
hardest steel. mechanical device has 
been invented Wisconsin which re- 
cords the footsteps child dis- 
mysterious land machines, our eyes see 
the unseeable; our ears hear the unhear- 
able; our hands touch the unbelievable. 
Through machines command the 
services billions mechanical slaves. 
The machine the Power Age has en- 
abled man save labor and reduce dis- 
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tance, fly the air and tunnel the 
mountains; sail under the sea and en- 
slave electricity, utilize the ether 
radio communication. The machine has 
enabled man use his intelligence for 
the conquest nature. The machine has 
enabled man become human being 
rather than beast burden. 

child should see clearly that the 
machine has transformed agricultural 
society into industrialized society. The 
locomotive, the skyscraper, the steam- 
ship and the automobile are symbols 
this transformation. Today, there are 
millions tons steel Pittsburgh 
and Gary; millions automobiles 
Detroit; millions machine-made prod- 
ucts Lowell. Mass production the 
keynote modern society. Industry has 
been built applying the mechanics 
and mathematics the machine. The 
machine has freed for industry the 
stored-up energy coal, iron, and other 
resources. Through the machine the 
scientist has revealed that heat equiva- 
lent work. The machine has provided 
for industry the electrical transmission 
power. 

child should recognize the ma- 
chine the unit modern industry. 
Through the machine man increased his 
productive capacity from 1850 1900 
more than during all the remainder 
his time upon the earth. that Egyp- 
tion king Rameses had visited Amer- 
ica 1800 would have found sub- 
stantially the same methods used 
agriculture his historic days along 
the Nile. However, had this same king 
made later visits, would have mar- 
veled the operation the reaper, the 
cotton gin, the threshing machine, and 
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the combine. would have shuddered 
the economic potentialities the Rusk 
cotton picker. would have recognized 
that thoroughly modernized and mech- 
anized farm resembles factory. 

child should recognize the 
achievements the engineer this pres- 
ent industrial age—in the land ma- 
chines. When reduced lowest terms, 
modern farming ninety per cent en- 
gineering and ten per cent agriculture. 
Emil Ludwig said few years ago: 

1200 the man who wanted dis- 
tinguish himself became crusader; 
1500, bandit; 1800, iconoclast; 
and 1930, engineer. 

Leonardo Vinci tried build fly- 
ing machine, but the engineering genius 
the Wright Brothers completed the 
project. The engineering genius 
Goethals built the Panama Canal. The 
genius the engineer has constructed 
tremendous bridges, tunnels, and dams. 

child reads did Jules 
Verne’s Five Weeks Balloon, want 
him know that the engineer who de- 
vised the Hindenburg has realized 
Verne’s dream. child reads Verne’s 
Voyage Around the World Eighty 
Days, want him know that the en- 
gineer has reduced this time one- 
twentieth. child reads Frank 
Read’s Man the Prairies, want 
him know that the engineer’s tractor 
Read’s fantasy realized. child 
reads Frank Read’s Queen Clipper the 
Clouds, want him know that the 
engineer has made possible the achieve- 
ments the China Clipper. child 
should read Baron Munchausen’s story 
words freezing the air one cold 
day Russia, later echo across the 
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steppes the temperature moderated, 
should want him regard this phenome- 
non simple miracle compared with 
the miracles radio, television, cosmic 
rays and photoelectric cells. child 
should read the story the Sleeping 
Princess ancient mythology, should 
want him see the Magic House 
demonstrated the General 
Electric Company. This house 
vided with the most consummate con- 
veniences that engineering can devise: 


you drive your automobile toward the 
garage, the doors slide open automatically. 
The short wave radio set your car does 
the trick. 

you kick off the bedcovers while 
asleep, you will not catch cold. thermo- 
stat the mattress turns heat infra- 
red lamp the ceiling. When the alarm 
clock rings the morning, turns the 
bedroom sunlamps and closes the windows. 
After taking bath, you place the damp 
towels cabinet where they are elec- 
trically dried. 

breakfast you have your service 
electric toaster and coffee-maker. The 
dishes are washed and dried electric 
dish washer. The basement equipped with 
modern washer, dryer, and presser for 
your use. 


want child know that poets and 
philosophers have dreamed dreams and 
had visions, but the incredible material 
achievements modern civilization are 
the products the engineer. 


should want child know the 
advantages the machine. The Rever- 
end August Jessup, English essayist, 
describes living conditions England 
the thirteenth century the follow- 
ing statement. should remembered 
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that they were little better just prior 
the Industrial Revolution. 


The laborer’s dwelling had windows; 
the hole the roof which let out the smoke 
rendered windows unnecessary and even 
the houses the well-to-do glass windows 
were rare. many cases oiled linen 
cloth served admit feeble semblance 
light and keep out the rain. The labor- 
er’s fire was the middle his house; 
and his wife and children huddled around 
sometimes grovelling the ashes; and 
going bed meant flinging themselves 
down upon the straw which served them 
mattress and feather bed exactly does 
the present-day gypsy our byways. The 
laborer’s only light was the smoldering fire. 
Why should burn rushlight when there 
was nothing look at? And reading was 
men were masters 


Compare these pre-machine conditions 
with conditions the United States to- 
day. Lighting, sanitation, ventilation, 
and sometimes even air conditioning 
have transformed living conditions. Suit- 
able housing standards demand today 
for every family safe and sanitary 
home, healthful surroundings, pure run- 
ning water inside the house, sanitary toi- 
let conveniences, adequate sunlight and 
ventilation. There must sufficient 
housing space, reasonable fire protection, 
privacy, freedom from dampness, and 
collection waste materials. 

survey early 1929 revealed 
that the American people were reason- 
ably well equipped with modern housing 
conveniences. Seventy-five per cent 
all families had water supply system 
their homes; per cent electricity; 
per cent bathroom; per cent gas 
range; per cent telephone; per 
cent old style refrigerator; per cent 
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radio; and per cent, furnace and heat- 
ing system. Due the machine the 
United States far ahead all other 
nations living conveniences. 

Man able provide greater con- 
veniences for himself because mass 
production. Suppose certain article can 
made hand for $10. Then the cost 
every one these hand-made articles 
$10. Suppose this article can made 
machine for $1. Suppose that 
the machine costs $500. Then the 
unit cost the first machine article 


$500 


501; the unit cost two 


articles the unit cost 
1000 


1000 

and on. The unit cost decreases 
the quantity increases. This principle 
lies the basis quantity mass pro- 
duction. The machine enables man 
provide conveniences for himself and 
satisfy his wants. The machine today 
can warm the cold, clothe the naked, and 
provide wholesome conditions. 

The machine enables man provide 
conveniences for himself without inhu- 
man drudgery. can push the burden 
labor from his own shoulders upon 
tireless, mechanical slaves. Engineers 
now estimate that every man, woman, 
and child America has least fifty 
mechanical slaves working for them 
nois farm the writer walked twenty-five 
miles each day during the ploughing 
season. Despite the sentimentality the 
poet, those were dull, monotonous miles. 
Sometimes would drive town 
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the evening after the day’s work was 
done. the panting and sweating but 
horse pulled him- 
self along, his sympathies for the horse 
were great. had content with 
speed few miles hour behind that 
farm nag. Today, the writer has the lat- 
est model automobile. has all-steel 
body and uni-steel turret roof. 
streamlined with hydraulic brakes, hy- 
draulic shock absorbers, balloon tires, 
curb finder guides, self-starter, fluid 
drive, and safety glass. has been acous- 
tically treated and insulated. 
equipped with radio and 
tioned. has the finest elements 
safety, comfort, dependability, flexibility, 
and operating economy. This superb 
machine the product millions 
patents. skims effortlessly along 
speed fifty miles per hour, the writer 
often thanks God for the burden which 
has been lifted from the backs men and 
animals and placed upon the unfeeling 
bodies machines. 

recent survey has shown that the 
traditional housewife walks three thou- 
sand miles year her household 
duties. The machine today can walk 
many the miles for her. All the civi- 
lizations past ages have rested upon 
power. one age, has been beast 
man power; another age, water power 
wind power. The civilization 
Greece rested upon the backs slaves. 
Today, American civilization rests upon 
the backs ten billion mechanical horses. 
The machine provided for institutional 
man the great for which has 
been groping for The indi- 
vidual man need not slave, en- 
slave others. 


should want child know that 
the use the machine the scientific 
laboratory has great degree brought 
disease within the control man, The 
germs typhoid, diphtheria and yellow 
fever have been isolated and mastered. 
Tuberculosis can now arrested. Pneu- 
monia and influenza are the verge 
control. Men longer die like flies 
plague. Two hundred years ago the av- 
erage life span man was twenty years; 
today sixty-five years; twenty- 
five years from now will probably 
seventy years. The X-ray has relieved 
many man from pain, the pulmotor has 
saved many man from death. The 
Lindbergh-Carrel heart 
promise medical Tomorrow 
will find the land machines the re- 
sources physics, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, and genetics focused upon the im- 
provement man’s lot the world. 
True civilization must have scientific 
and sound basis. The triumph the 
spiritual based upon the subjugation 
the material. 

should want child compre- 
hend some the disadvantages and 
dangers the machine. should know 
the present ugliness some 
vania coal towns and the disorder 
some New England cotton mill cities. 
should have experienced the dust 
cement mill, the intense heat cot- 
ton smelter, the grotesque clamor the 
Chicago Loop. should want child 
know the ugly things which the ma- 
chine has contributed modern civiliza- 
tion: hideous sections New York city, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh revealed from 
elevated trains; shabby and dilapidated 


waterfronts; nature’s beauty spots dese- 
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crated factories; endless rows 
monotonous dwellings; beautiful high- 
ways made unsightly road signs; vir- 
gin forests disfigured billboards and 
gasoline shacks. should have experi- 
enced the torturous noises, the nerve- 
wracking turmoil, the endless whines 
and rumblings modern industry. 
his observations modern industry 
should want child consider the ef- 
fect heat, grime, speed, and noise upon 
human personality. Will the human 
spirit wither when human beings are 
treated quantities: many hands, 
many hours, many units per hand 
hour? the tragic trail human ex- 
ploitation industry inevitable? 
should want child consider the 
fect upon home life when children are 
born hospitals, educated boarding 
schools, parked apartments, and reared 
canned music and drama. should 
want child know that speed and 
quantity are not themselves true 
values. should want child know 
that modern man hurtling motor car 
better wiser than his pedestrian an- 
cestor trudging along country lane. 
Also, that motor car the hands 
incompetent operator always poten- 
tial instrument death. should want 
child consider Samuel Butler’s 
suggestion that place our machines 
museums and return the good old 
days. should want child know 
that the machine may prove Franken- 
stein monster and destroy its maker. 


should want child know that 
the use the machine will extended. 
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The machine will probably not dis- 
carded placed museum. The ex- 
tension the machine will further re- 
duce Jabor unit production. will 
multiply man’s needs and provide appro- 
priate satisfactions. Genius invention 
will create numerous industries now un- 
known. The growth specific indus- 
try will promote the growth many re- 
lated industries. This tendency illus- 
trated the automobile industry. The 
automobile industry demands more fac- 
tory workers. Its influence extends wide- 
ly. The automobile demands filling sta- 
tions, parking conveniences, and restau- 
The filling station requires the oil 
refinery, the oil well, and the iron mine 
for refinery equipment. Modern auto- 
mobiles demand good roads. Good roads 
require the quarry, the coal mine, and 
other sources raw materials. The con- 
trol automobile traffic demands legal 
registration automobiles, collection 
taxes, and policing traffic routes. Scores 
industries and activities are deeply 
rooted the automobile industry. 
1890 there was scarcely automobile 
America. sixty years the industry has 
revolutionized society. 

The rubber industry illustrates again 
the wide applications the machine. 
half century ago the manufacture 
rubber was scarcely known. Today the 
rubber industry ramifies into dozens 
other industries. The uses rubber 
modern life are legion. used for 
some purposes because stretches, for 
others because air-tight and water- 
tight, for others because non-con- 
ductor electricity, for others because 
shock-absorbing. Babies cut their 
teeth rubber. Old age makes use 
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rubber plates for false teeth. Twenty 
million automobiles and millions bi- 
cycles the United States roll rub- 
ber tires that are shock-absorbing, dura- 
ble, noiseless, and air-tight. Balloons 
rubber float aloft, and huge submarines 
plow their routes beneath the ocean’s 
surface propelled electricity stored 
great rubber cells. Radio sets have many 
important rubber parts. Sheathed rub- 
ber electricity glides through homes, 
offices, and factories, furnishing light and 
telephone service. Divers their work 
beneath the waves rubber suits. Rub- 
ber air-brake hose railroad trains make 
travel safe. Pneumatic tool hose rivets 
our ships, fire hose protects property, and 
garden hose brings nourishment grow- 
ing plants. Rubber clothing protects 
against storm, and rubber footwear 
guards against cold and wet. Tennis balls 
provide healthful sport millions. 
hospitals the uses rubber are without 
number. Hundreds other industries 
are dependent upon the rubber industry. 

The extension the machine 
new industry will involve series 
steps. will require numerous patents 
and will depend upon the rewards given 
inventors. One hundred fifty years ago 
nails were made the home. The farm- 
hammered nails from slits procured 
from slitting mill. The swage was later 
invented for giving the nails standard 
shape. Read Bridgewater later in- 
vented the nail machine providing 
automatic operation for cutting and head- 
ing the nails. 1885 man and boy 
operated two these machines, Later, 
skilled mechanic could operate six 
the machines, Finally, the wire nail ma- 
chine was introduced providing for high- 
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speed steels and machine grinding. La- 
bor the nail industry has been re- 
duced minimum. Similarly, the 
future, the machine will extended 
new industries. 

The extension the machine the 
building trades recent years has been 
phenomenal. This extension will 
doubt continue. few years ago the 
shell the building consumed ninety 
per cent the building costs. Now, only 
forty sixty per cent goes into the 
shell. The other part the expense 
for heating, electrical and plumbing 
equipment, Water and gas must pro- 
vided for well disposal sewage. 
Sidewalks and transportation agencies 
must included. Only within the last 
two decades pre-fabricated factory 
made steel houses have been designed 
and sold. The parts this machine-made 
steel house fit together snugly. These 
parts can assembled short time. 
The thin steel and composition wall has 
much better insulation than the walls 
the best wooden brick house. The sim- 
ple streamlined design the steel house 
modern that the latest model 
automobile. Because steel used in- 
stead wood, the roof flat rather than 
gabled slanted. The baked porcelain 
enamel which coats the steel house 
long-lasting, easy clean, and pleasing 
the eye. The steel house has large 
window space which admits plenty 
sunlight and fresh air. Inside, the house 
equipped with modern devices for 
lighting, heating, and sanitation. The 
rooms and closets are conveniently ar- 
ranged meet the family needs. 

most significant extension the 
use the machine will the manu- 
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facture agriculture products, and 
the utilization industry agricultural 
products. real sense the near future 
may designated the “Agri-indus- 
trial Age.” may that the machine 
has provided the farmer’s golden egg. 
may that the machine will yet 
make farming pay. Agriculture has al- 
ways been the backbone civilization. 
The patricians ancient Rome, the 
lords and clergy the Middle Ages, 
the landed aristocracy England and 
Prussia were sustained the farmers. 
There has always been farm problem. 
The Pharaohs had farm problem while 
building the pyramids, and the Greeks 
the Acropolis. The Carthaginians had 
farm problem. The revolt the Romans 
after the Second Macedonian War 
well known. 

The American farmer will confront 
but two real problems. One pro- 
duce, the other sell fair 
may that the machine can solve both 
these problems, With such farming tools 
the tractor, the combine, and the cot- 
ton picker, the ability produce seems 
inevitable. One farming company has 
recently reported follows: 

Two skilled men with tractor and five 
drills our job can seed one acre 208 feet 
square three minutes total labor cost 
five cents per acre. men with 
tractor and ten fourteen-inch plows can 
plow acre six inches deep, sixteen 
minutes total labor cost twenty cents 
per acre. men with twenty-foot com- 
bine can harvest acre average grain 


less then ten minutes total labor cost 
less than ten cents per acre. 


breaking work yesterday shifted 
the bodies tractors, mechanical plant- 
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ers, cultivators, and seeders. With the 
“Adana rake” one man piles 1000 tons 
cane day loaded two me- 
chanical loaders. recently invented 
beet harvester pulls the beet, tops it, 
and loads it, continuous unitary proc- 
ess, The farmer can now test eggs 
ultra-violet rays, and destroy weevils, 
larvae, and eggs stored grains ra- 
seems inevitable that engi- 
neering will for agriculture what 
has already done for other industries. 
will only short time until most 
the work farms will done elec- 
tricity. Already airplanes are used for 
the sowing seeds, surveying for 
blights, destruction pests, controlling 
forest fires. 

The machine can make farming pay 
utilizing the whole product the 
farm. The utilization farm products 
the manufacture automobiles well 
known. The coming “Agri-industrial 
Age” will utilize farm products count- 
less ways. Already prophetic begin- 
ning has been made. student 
man’s progress has said: 

Cottonseed was garbage 1860, 
fertilizer 1870, cattlefeed 1880, and 
table food 1890. 

Cottonseed now provides millions dol- 
lars useful products. Cornstalks are 
now used for the manufacture paper 
and insulating Sugar cane bagasse 
also used make insulation, Paper 
can now made from wheat straw. 
the past corn cobs have been waste 
product, but science and the machine 
now utilize the corn cob. yields many 
important chemical Each 
bushel corn normally contains 
pounds corn cob waste. When 100 
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tons corn cobs are submitted dis- 
tillation there produced tons ad- 
hesive, tons cellulose, tons ace- 
tate lime, tons furfural. Fur- 
fural valuable paint and varnish 
remover. used the manufacture 
bakelite, the making synthetic 
resins, and anti-knock substance for 
gasoline. the case corn cobs, corn 
stalks and sugar cane bagasse, sawdust 
has been considered waste farm for- 
est product. And yet has recently been 
found that hydrolysis synthetic foods 
can made sawdust with all the basic 
nutrition elements. Alcohol manufac- 
tured from corn, barley, rye, crude Irish 
potatoes, grain and saccharine sorghum 
now mixed I-10 ratio with gaso- 
line and used motor fuel. 

The coming “Agri-industrial Age” 
will provide the golden opportunity for 
the engineer and the scientist extend 
the uses the machine satisfying 
human needs. this age the farmer’s 
income from so-called by-products will 
tremendous. this age machines 
will not necessary burn down 
houses order have roast pig; not 
for bee fly three thousand miles 
order produce pound honey; nor 
for housewife walk three thousand 
miles year doing her house work. 
the new day the farmer can say his 
machines, “You are servants 
whom well pleased.” 


should want child realize so- 
ciety’s obligation soften the harshness 
the machine and humanize its func- 
tions, This task must begin with indus- 
try itself. Industry should sensitive 
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the human element. should place its 
emphasis men and not things. 
should regard its men not automatons 
but human personalities whom the 
life current Employers should 
recognize that low production costs 
not always accompany low wages. Also, 
that workers cannot buy many manu- 
factured articles with low wages. Em- 
ployers should learn that costly 
“hire and fire.” The factory the 
future should clean, warm, well- 
heated, sanitary place which work. 
Mr. Ford’s rolling mill factory River 
Rouge model cleanliness. Society, 
the employer, and the workman should 
co-operate for protection against old age, 
unemployment and accident. The em- 
ployer should adopt “social service” and 
not “satanism” slogan. 

Humanizing the 
mean greater democracy. All men will 
share more fully the “agreeableness and 
goodness” life. Before many years the 
machine will provide bathtub for every 
home. Society will recognize that the 
bathtub just important index 
civilization the cotton gin the steam- 
boat the telegraph. significant 
that the growth democracy the 
last three centuries synchronous with 
the development machine civilization. 
The machine should symbol de- 
mocracy. 

The machine the near future should 
humanize farm life. Normally, the 
farmer has received approximately dol- 
lar for sixty pounds wheat while the 
city dweller pays ten cents pound for 
bread. The farmer receives ten cents 
pound for pork and seventy cents for 
corn while the consumer pays fifty cents 
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for bacon. The farmer receives three dol- 
lars per barrel for apples which sell 
the city for fifteen dollars per barrel. So- 
ciety should further utilize the machine 
adjust distribution. Reasonable con- 
trol the machine should increase the 
buying power the masses. indi- 
cated above, the machine should utilize 
the by-products the farm. these 
three ways and others, the machine 
should humanize farm life. 

The average farm housewife the 
past has worked eight hours twice day. 
She has been slave housework. The 
worry and drudgery from “threshing 
crews” have been tremendous. the 
future the combine will liberate the 
housewife from such worry. Yesterday 
the farmer’s family the lonely plain 
mid-winter was the victim terrible 
loneliness. But the telephone, the auto- 
mobile, the radio have transformed these 
conditions. Like other citizens, the farm- 
er’s family winter evenings may lis- 
ten political speaker radio artist. 
The machine will thoroughly humanize 
farm life. The farmer the future will 
educated person with interest 
art, music and the better things life. 
His home will contain modern comforts 
and conveniences. There will 
well-selected library, good pictures, taste- 
ful furniture, radio, and other elements 
enrich life. 

Humanizing the machine should pro- 
mote further improvements individ- 
ual housing well co-operative plan- 
ning. Although America excels all other 
countries housing conditions, one- 
fourth our people are still living un- 
der wretched conditions, many cities 
may still see drab apartment houses 
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with brownstone fronts. The family 
washing hangs from fire escapes. Narrow 
and dark hallways are sprinkled with 
litter. Stale and foul odors abound. 
There are drooping and creaky stairways 
with wobbly handrailing; apartments 
with three tiny rooms for six people; 
middle room with outside window, 
back room with narrow two-foot air- 
shaft. The furniture consists three 
beds, table, four rickety chairs, and 
worn-out chest drawers. addition 
there smoky coal stove the kitch- 
en; lighting kerosene lamp; foot 
tub for bathing; the backyard out- 
door toilet and cold water faucet. 
New York City alone there are thou- 
sands dark rooms where the light 
day never enters. Chicago and Phila- 
delphia dirty backyard toilets are shared 
many families. Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and Los Angeles the slum sections 
lack city water supply, bathtubs and 
other sanitary conveniences. Robert 
Kohn, housing expert said: 

have worse slums little towns 
five thousand, cities one-hundred 
five-hundred thousand than the big towns 
ever saw. Wherever there bad housing 
there likely high rate illness and 
death. Overcrowded homes have twice 
many infant deaths uncrowded ones. 
Darkness develops rickets young children 
whose bones become soft and crooked. 
Lack air and sunlight, and proper 
sanitation and heating, also helps spread 
head colds, tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, 
typhoid fever and other diseases. 


The machine can great deal more 
humanizing the housing conditions 
our people. 

Radburn, New Jersey, the machine 
has humanized the community life 
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entire community. Radburn was built 
the city housing corporation. 
seventeen miles from the center New 
York City. The airview shows that the 
land divided into few large “super- 
blocks.” These large blocks 
rounded highways for through 
Dead-end streets into the super- 
blocks and provide way for automobiles 
get the houses and garages. The 
houses face walks instead roadways 
people can walk any part the 
super-block without crossing highway. 
The community has large open-air 
swimming pool, sports field, and mod- 
ern school which also community 
center. The challenge for the future 
humanize the machine providing 
for community well personal cul- 
ture. The machine will provide for man 
the leisure necessary gain mastery 
over his own spirit. 


V 

should want child know that 
the machine can build the finest culture 
that the world has yet seen. this 
not necessary discard the old cul- 
tures. the contrary, should uti- 
lize them. Man today the heir the 
culture complex all the ages. The 
richest contributions art Renais- 
sance Italy, Periclean Athens, and Louis 
XIV France are his. may still enjoy 
the Acropolis, the Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, and the Taj Mahal. 

Through the techniques which the 
machine provides for modern education, 
child can better comprehend the 
world which lives. Through visual 
aids: 


There spread before him the whole 
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fascinating story simple terms the de- 
velopment continents, mountains, rivers, 
oceans, geysers, and volcanoes, and the 
beginnings life. sees dramatic stories 
about such men Lippershey, Galileo, 
Hershel, Balmat, and Dr. Roy Chapman 
Andrews. goes antelope hunting with 
the Bushmen the Kalahari Desert, 
watches the copper Eskimo build snow 
village. flies over the island New 
Guinea the Sea Gull and sees the natives 
bringing pig propitiate the plane. 
observes tribe rule with king and chiefs 
among the Baganda. crosses 
rud mountains Persia with the Bakhtiari 
and their chief Haidar. sits down tea 
with farmer Tibet. learns the 
meaning climate, temperature, rainfall, 
winds, island, continent, and other geo- 
graphic 

child sees Chinese farmers working 
their rice fields, Kirghiz shepherds 
watching their herds, British ships bring- 
ing food the ports, Brazilian workers 
gathering coffee, Amazon Indians get- 
ting rubber. may see with his own 
eyes Wagner’s banks the Rhine and 
Verdi’s banks the Nile. The tech- 
niques which the machine provides for 
education should greatly increase our 
capital culture. 

Modern man should idealize and emo- 
tionalize the best elements machine 
culture. The Church Fathers idealized 
and emotionalized the best elements 
feudal order for the building the 
great cathedrals. Likewise, the ancient 
Egyptians for the pyramids, Likewise, 
the Periclean Greeks for the contribu- 
tion the Parthenon. true that 
Parthenon modern city would 
incongruous skyscraper the 
Acropolis. But all probability the 
spirit which reared the Acropolis above 
Athens and the cathedrals northern 
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Europe for the sheer joy creation, will 
still live the age the machine. 
doubt this spirit will clothe the Age 
Power with its own intrinsic beauty 
culture. The ancient artist painted angels 
with wings sprouting from their shoul- 
ders. those days art was based upon 
mysticism and symbolism. May new 
artistic culture not based science 
and the machine? May the artist the 
land machines not find fitness line, 
mass, and color the automobile, the 
typewriter, the great ocean liner? 
When think the Golden Age 
Athens think the Parthenon and 
its frieze, Euripedes and Sophocles, 
Plato and Aristotle. Whenever 
child thinks the machine age should 
like for him think Edison and 
illuminated world; Marconi and 
mysterious waves; the Wright Broth- 
ers and heavenly argosies; Watt and 
mechanical slaves; Bell and magic 
conversation; McCormick and burst- 
ing granaries; Ford and democratic 
transportation and communication. 

past periods great achievement, 
the artistic creations reflected the tem- 
per the period. The Barbarians de- 
stroyed the art Greece and Rome, 
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Cromwell’s soldiers desecrated most 
the statues the English cathedrals. 
There are gloomy prophets today who 
believe that the mess and clatter and 
clutter the machine age make 
artistic culture impossible. But 
trating thinker has said: 

confused mass ruins when viewed 
from the air may disclose the archaeolo- 
gist the ground plan some ancient city. 
May the creative artist not see the 
artistic data the machine age the out- 
lines rich culture? should re- 
member that while half dozen skilled 
masons devised gargoyles mediaeval 
cathedral, multitude laborers quar- 
ried, carried, and lifted the stones. 
should also remember that this 
time have been largely hewers 
wood and drawers water; builders 
vast industrial empire. Our goal has 
been conquer nature and make liv- 
ing. With margin surplus, wealth, 
and leisure, America may well the 
threshold cultural renaissance. The 
machine should accelerate such renais- 
sance, The machine should enrich and 
ennoble the human spirit. should want 
child recognize the social and cul- 
tural potentialities the machine age. 


The government the Union emphatically and truly 
government the people. form and substance emanates from 
them. Its powers are granted them, and are exercised them 
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Sonnet Leaf 


CHARLOTTE WALDRAFF 


early Spring, the young leaves break the bark 
Upon the mother limb and reveal awe, 


Impelling, Nature’s urge, and brings the law 


her fulfilment forth, from concepts dark, 

The zephyrs from the southland blow, and mark 
The presence the fairy hosts that scents 

The forest glades and upland thickets dense, 

The petals change pods limbs stark. 

The winds, and birds, and insects flying by, 


Then seed the fertile soil plain and down, 


their flight, their destined being earns. 
The yellow leaves; the mottled green; the red— 


Fall silently upon the mellow bed, 


rest until the Spring again returns, 


The Jews and the Problem Church 
and State America Prior 1881 


1870 the Jew America felt se- 

cure (he had participated three 
wars defense his country), secure 
enough challenge what deemed 
abuse one the underlying principles 
his government. contested what 
thought was departure from the prin- 
ciple that religious education and secular 
education should separated when they 
were under the auspices free public 
education.’ State schools should conscien- 
tiously abstain from encouraging such in- 


The conclusion that prior the years the 
late sixties the nineteenth century Jewish think- 
ers were uniformly favor Jewish parochial 
education and opposition public education 
erroneous. The pages The Israelite contain 
column after column which the subject dis- 
cussed pro and con. Isidor Busch St. Louis was 
the outstanding protagonist public education. 
wrote series articles which were printed 
The Israelite expounding his views the 
subject. The Israelite, December 1854, 
22, Israelite, December 15, 1854, 
No. 24, 189; The Israelite, December 29, 
No. 25, pp. 197, 198. Emanuel Brandeis 
New York was another advocate public edu- 
cation. The Israelite, January 12, 1855, No. 
27, 215. Busch’s arguments favor public 
education are summarized follows: “I. Because 
the public schools are better than our schools pos- 
sibly can be; (particularly smaller communi- 
ties). Because public schools are more con- 
venient, near every family, while our schools 
(particularly large cities) must incon- 
venient distances for the majority the children. 
III. Because, good republicans ought 
favor public schools, and opposed sectarian 
church schools whatever denomination. IV. 
Because direct religious instruction day- 
school very little value.” The Israelite, De- 
cember 1854, No. 22, 174. 


struction from participating reli- 
gious instruction themselves. The most 
prudent protagonist this viewpoint 
among the Jews America was the 
versatile Isaac Wise. Just was 
intransigent devotee Jewish paro- 
chial schools prior 1867 and im- 
placable foe those who advocated pub- 
lic education, once his philosophy had 
leavened, and was sophist, be- 
came just devoted the new cause. 
Wise was difficult opponent. pos- 
sessed sharp tongue and sharp pen, 
and could utilize both advantage. 
Wise, however, had antecedents his 
new cause. was not the first his 
people protest the abuse this prin- 
ciple. 1843, although there were 
number congregational day schools 
New York City, the greater portion 
the Jews attended the public schools 
where courses religion were part 
the curriculum. Many these religious 
studies were based upon New Testament 
sources. Protests ensued the part 
Citizens Committee New York com- 
posed Jews who were adherents 
public education. The protests revolved 
around textbook called “American 
Popular Lessons.” consequence, os- 
tensibly adhering the American tradi- 
tion, committee was appointed the 
Board Education investigate the 
The report reads: 


The act [Separation Religious Teach- 
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ing and Secular Teaching] does not pro- 
hibit the teaching, inculcating practicing 
religious doctrines tenets our 
The prohibition against religious sectarian 
doctrine. 

The first complaint mentioned the 
said trustees, stated comes from the 
Jews. said, however, that they ob- 
ject certain passages very popular 
book (almost universally used our 
schools) called “American Popular Les- 

Your commmittee have examined the 
several passages and lessons alluded 
the said trustees, and they are unable dis- 
cover any possible ground objection even 
the Jews, except what may arise from 
the fact that they are chiefly derived from 
the New Testament, and inculcate the 

If, then, the Jews, coming into 
Christian country, find institutions vari- 
ance with, opposed their own peculiar 
views, your committee not perceive that 
they have any just ground complaint, 
that they can reasonably ask that such in- 
stitutions changed for their 


recognizable that while consti- 
tutionally the Jews New York had the 
right dispute the teaching religious 
subjects the public school, their pro- 
tests were heeded, but only perfunc- 
tory manner. addition, the report was 
insulting. categorically stated that 
even Jewish protests were valid, this 
Christian country and Jews should 
either conform remain 


Report the Select Committee Rela- 
tion the Sectarian Character Certain Books 
(New York: Board Education, 1843), pp. 5-8. 

copy the textbook “American Popular 
Lessons” now possession Dr. John Nietz 
the University Pittsburgh. The writer 
indebted Dr. Nietz for opportunity ex- 
amine its contents. After perusal the book the 
writer found number Christological references 
which would not acceptable contemporary 


March 


Despite the New York experience 
was recognized thinking Jews 
1847 that public education was good, and 
inference can sometimes conclude 
that they deemed superior the 
Jewish day schools. Nonetheless, the fear 
was still present that while the public 
schools are “quite capable developing 
the faculties the mind, they 
the expense Jewish 

the city Cincinnati 1854 there 
were 500 Jewish pupils, which only 
attended the Talmud Yelodim In- 
Hence while Wise and those 
his group were advocates the Jewish 
day school, the statistics the day made 
manifest that most the Jewish 
children were attracted the public 
Wise also was cognizant this 


public educators, chiefly because their sectarian 
religious character, but which were not inherently 
offensive Jews. However, because they are 
Christological, understandable that Jewish 
parents might have objected their inclusion 
the curriculum public school 1843. There 
is, nonetheless, one glaring offensive statement 
which would even arouse the contemporary Jew. 
reads: “There was city Asia, called Jerusa- 
lem; was the largest city the people called 
Jews. Jesus Christ was killed the Jews 
Jerusalem.” Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, 
American Popular (New York: Lock- 
wood, 1829), 148. addition the erroneous 
character these lines, the fact that the “Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons” were indeed popular caused 
Jews unite against its school circulation. The 
first edition was issued 1820, and 1843, the 
time the Jewish protest, still enjoyed broad 
use. Hence, there was desire have removed 
textbook the public schools New York 
City. 

The Occident and American Jewish Advocate, 
Edited Isaac Leeser (Philadelphia: 
1847), IV, pp. 

The Israelite, November 24, 1854, No. 
20, 158. 

cities well. September 1854, the New 
York Daily Times published article announc- 
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situation. pursued double policy un- 
til 1867; pushed the philosophy 
the Jewish day school, but simultane- 
ously fought for the American dichoto- 
my. The latter illustrated his close 
scrutiny the Cincinnati School Board. 
scored them number occa- 
sions. one instance lacerated them 
for refusing engage Christian teach- 
who had taught Jewish school 
since there was suspicion that the teach- 
professed the Jewish religion.’ 

The problem the teaching 
gious subjects, particularly Scripture, 
the public schools was astutely opposed 
Wise. stated that agreed hav- 
ing the Bible taught the common 
schools, but qualified his opinion. Since 
all sects were entitled equal rights, all 
versions the Bible should read 
the public remarked fur- 
ther, “We agree having Bible the 
public schools and all other schools, 
whenever the pupils are able translate 
from the Hebrew into the English 
and their reading the New Testament 
should exact ratio with their 
edge the Greek then 
notes comments would 

Wise this statement supported the 
compromise view that Scripture should 


ing that there were denominational parochial 
schools N.Y.: Catholic with 5,687 pupils; 
Jewish, with 857 pupils; Presbyterian, with 
250 pupils; Episcopalian, with 205 pupils; 
Dutch Reformed, with 160 pupils. These 7,880 
pupils represented about one-seventeenth many 
were taught the public schools. Lyons Collec- 
tion (Publications the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, No. 27, 1929), pp. 514-517. 

The Israelite, November 24, 1854, No. 
20, 158. 

The Israelite, September 28, 1855, No. 
12, 92. 
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read the classroom without com- 
ment. was his judgment that “There 
are plenty mistakes and errors the 
English authorized versions the Bible 
cannot and dare not read with- 
out comment note, dare not 
teach errors the Wise, 
therefore, suggests that adopt the 
point view that Scripture should 
read without comment, then, incum- 
bent return the original; the He- 
brew Old Testament and the Greek 
New Testament. This gives the appear- 
ance casuistry, but his logic sound. 
did not utter “categorical no,” 
replied, “yes, but.” 

Wise’s philosophy with respect the 
reading Scripture outwardly gives one 
the impression that was casuist. Ac- 
tually Wise was not one given minu- 
tiae. applied the principle that the 
“religious” and the “profane” “secu- 
lar” should separated even within 
the ranks Judaism itself. Convivial re- 
unions and literary soirees which were 
becoming the vogue his society were 
disturbing Wise. claims that al- 
though they are perfectly harmless 
themselves, they damage when they 
are paraded before the public nurs- 
eries Jewish was con- 
sistent his thinking. The secular and 
the religious should distinguished 
whole. 

Wise concerned himself with secular 
education wherever travelled well 


The Israelite, June 27, 1856, No. 51, 
414. 
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excoriated certain Miss Wilson who 
taught the third intermediate school 
Cincinnati. had heard reports that 
she frequently attempted make prose- 
echoed his case for the welfare the 
public schools. letter published 
the American Israelite writes: 


ishment, that the public schools are ut- 
terly neglected this state. unpardon- 
able, that the citizens allow it, that six 
months year there should school 
whatever, while the other six months 
are poorly occupied. one cannot 
teaches meanwhile till something better 


Wise was desirous keeping re- 
ligious instruction out the public 
schools but not for the purpose de- 
stroying would criticize with- 
out malice state like Indiana for neg- 
lecting its schools, and would not 
hesitate score the public schools gen- 
erally for being too commercial their 
curriculum and for failure instill their 
students with moral feelings and noble 

Wise continued his battle against the 
religious instruction and when there was 
information Cincinnati with re- 
spect this violation would report 
abuses occurring other states. was 
opposed Bible reading, and was 
opposed opening public school “with 
the prayer Jesus any other prayers 


The Israelite, October 1858, No. 14, 
110. 
The Israelite, January 1860, VI, No. 


27, 
The Israelite, November 12, 1858, No. 


19, 148. 
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with sectional religious 


State Teachers Association Meeting 
Cleveland 1869, which was at- 
tended professors colleges and 
seminaries, principals and teachers, re- 
ceived prick from the pen Wise. 
opines that State Teachers Associations 
are necessary “and would beneficial 
the Teachers and the public school, 
those gentlemen were not led some 
professors 
dents, the mouthpieces the sectarian 
and diminutive colleges, which the 
not want teachers destroy the 


have noted above, 1867 
Wise had revised his policy with respect 
Jewish parochial schools and had be- 
come staunch advocate public edu- 
cation for all children, Jew and Christian 
alike. Previous that time, while being 
leader the Jewish day school move- 
ment, was supporter the philoso- 
phy that there was public edu- 
cation, should free any religious 
tint. 1867 began concentrate his 
energies the direction interpreting 
public education thought should 
interpreted. was intent remov- 
ing religious teaching from its schools. 
course restricted his activity 
Cincinnati, but since his publication, 
Israelite, had such wide circulation, 
helped this direction, Jewish pub- 
lic opinion the other parts America. 


The Israelite, August 1860, VII, No. 


The Israelite, July 16, 1869, XVII, No. 
14, 
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Although Wise had astutely assailed 
the reading Bible school classes 
1854, 1869 the Bible question was still 
contentious one. Wise records his side 
the argument vivid language: 


war cry for and against the 
Bible the public schools Cincinnati 
allowed. want secular schools and 
the Bible the public schools, although 
have material objection urge against 
from our standpoint. 

From general standpoint, however, 
are opposed Bible readings the public 
schools. The Public schools are institu- 
tions free, intelligent and enlightened 
That all. this end need 
good secular schools and nothing else. 

The state has religion because we, the 
people who are the state, agreed disagree 

Therefore let have good secular 
schools and let the churches care for the 
progress 


Wise had adopted new approach. 
now writes American citizen 
and not Jew. opposes Bible read- 
ing this time not because fright- 
ened that Jewish children will become 
tainted because feels that there 
should distinction between the re- 
ligious and the profane consonance 
with Jewish tradition. Neither does 
resist because feels that the inferior 
translations Scripture into its various 
editions requires comment from the 
teachers who believes are not qualified 
make any interpretations. Wise 
now arch foe Scriptural reading 
the precincts the public school because 
contrary the American spirit. 

The Bible issue Cincinnati came 


The Israelite, October 1869, XVII, No. 
14, 
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head. compromise was enacted when 
the school board agreed that the Bible 
should abolished from the public 
schools, and Mr. Henry Mack, Jew, 
dissented. Mr. Mack proposed that, in- 
stead eliminating Scripture altogether, 
committee should appointed pre- 
pare type non-secretarian manual 
containing the historical facts the 
Bible, the Psalms and Proverbs and the 
Moral Lessons the New 
This move, which must have had other 
adherents the Jewish ranks, doubt 
was motivated the philosophy that re- 
ligion should not departmentalized. 
should part and grow out 
every day experience. This compromise, 
however, was not acceptable either the 
protagonists the reading the Scrip- 
ture the public schools among the 
Christians the Jews who were con- 
sonance with this philosophy. Strangely 
enough, Isaacs, publisher the 
Jewish Messenger, which reflected tradi- 
tional Juda and liturgical orthodoxy, 
expressed the view that was mistake 
Cincinnati banish the Bible from 
the public schools and hoped the mis- 
take would confined 
The advocates Scriptural reading 
the public schools obtained injunction 
against the Cincinnati Board Educa- 
tion decision and carried the fight the 
Superior Court Cincinnati. Two 


judges presided and decided: 


That the Bible must retained 
the public schools Ohio, the pupils must 
sing hymns, provided the parents take 


The Israelite, November 1869, XVI, 
18, 11. 

The Israelite, December 17, 1869, XVI, 
No. 24, 10. 
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exception, and the performance Prot- 
estant worship. 

That not the Board Educa- 
tion, also not the letter the law, but the 
construction thereof, which decides the 


textbooks used the public schools. 


would seem from this decision that, 
although was maintained that the 
Bible could not banished from the 
public school, all the qualifications that 
follow the “command” nullify it. The 
qualifications are tantamount abolish- 
ing it. safe assume that there were 
people then now not only among the 
Jews but among other religious denomi- 
nations who would protest its use, since 
the selection read was dependent upon 
the judgment the teacher. Also, since 
the worship service was not Prot- 
estant, who was judge the character 
the service? The battle which was 
waged for the elimination Bible read- 
ing from the public schools was finally 
won. certain that not everybody ac- 
cepted the victory, but least some 
people were now made sensitive the 
damage that such readings might have 
wrought. Henceforth, Wise published 
more protests his periodical, which 
indicative victory. 


soon Wise retired from the 
Bible reading combat sharpened his 
weapon help free public education 
from another church encroachment: state 
support sectarian schools. New York 
City was partner this practice. Cincin- 
nati was not guilty. Had the state sup- 


The Israelite, February 18, 1870, XVI, 
No. 33, 10. 
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port sectarian schools been present 
Ohio, doubt the fiery pen Wise 
would have burned the pages 
with opposition. 1854 the 
Catholics were the sole receivers 
state subsidy New York, while the 
other denominations were self-support- 
ing their denominational 
Between 1854 and 1871 many the 
other denominations sought and received 
state aid for their schools. 1871 The 
Wise’s behest, carried re- 
print article which had appeared 
the New York Post. The New York 
Post had seconded resolution promul- 
gated the Methodist preachers 
New York City favor abandoning 
state aid city government aid, they 
voiced it, sectarian schools. The reso- 
lution was follows: 


opposed all such misuse property [the 
city government giving large 
money and land various sectarian insti- 
any Christian sect which now 
deliberately joins the struggle for public 
money, thereby approves and upholds the 
policy which threatens make all our polit- 
ical contests turn upon questions re- 
ligious belief and religious education. 
earnestly hope that the Methodist 
preachers will adopt some such declaration 
that now before them; and that they will 
followed the unanimous sup- 
port every influential 


The fact that Wise republished this 
point view The Israelite indicates 
that not only did support but 
was desirous having his readers sup- 
port it. 


Lyons Collection, cit., pp. 
The Israelite, August 31, 1871, XVII, 
No. 41, 
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1877 the final acceptance public 
school education the part the Jews 
was officially recorded resolution 
meeting the Union American He- 
brew Congregations Cincinnati. 
report concerning the Hebrew Union 
College the favorable attitude toward 
public education recorded: 


The public institutes the city 
Cincinnati occupy advanced position 
the scale modern education. They are 
unsectarian, free and eminently scientific. 
The officers, professors, teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents are very kind 
our students treating them with kindness 
and special 


Wise became such champion pub- 
lic education that was elected the 
School Board Cincinnati. Yet was 
not content with victory Cincinnati 
alone. continued agitate for pub- 
lic education that was free sectarian 
influence. fought the battle through- 
out the nation. violation religious 
freedom Philadelphia exemplified his 
concern, When the Jewish children 
this city who absented themselves from 
school observe the Jewish festivals 
were not given due consideration, re- 


Proceedings the Union American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1873-1879 (Cincinnati: 
Published the Union American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 1879), 343- 
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corded the incident and opposed the 
practice best could with voice and 

1870 public education was almost 
the accepted principle among Jews 
the United States. necessary ob- 
serve that time previous 1870 
the principal cities the United States 
were there more children attendance 
Jewish parochial schools than there 
were attendance the public schools. 
Public schools had far the greater en- 
rollment. Thus, even before 1867 Wise 
concerned himself with public education 
because the possible unfairness 
Christian teachings. After 1867 con- 
centrated his energies eliminating re- 
ligious tinctures from the public schools, 
not Jew only but American. 
opposed religious tests for teachers, 
Bible reading public school classes, and 
public support sectarian schools. 
quite probable that not only did his 
opinion affect Jewish educational phi- 
losophy Cincinnati, but because 
the wide circulation his periodical 
may have turned the tide educational 
opinion among Jews throughout Amer- 
ica. For almost everything that ad- 
vocated has been realized most the 
states contemporary America. 


The Israelite, N.S. October 25, 1878, IX, 
No. 17, 


the days its weakness America was the haven heretics and 
should not the days its power become the stronghold bigots. 


FRANK GRAHAM 
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still and know that you will dream again. 
Nothing lost, nothing for which you paid 
The bright coin your courage. Unafraid, 
Look and know the deed, the faith remain. 

Let not this sharp, tremendous loss, this pain 

Cleaving your heart with terrifying blade, 

Wound you too sorely, nor despair persuade 

Your troubled mind the future now lies slain. 

The truths for which you died thousand deaths 

Are less true because they have been flung 
Beyond your reach some poor worthless thing. 
The deed for which you drew thousand breaths 
Infallibly will find new sweet tongue; 


Infallibly awaits reckoning. 


The University” the 
Early National Period’ 


Homer 


Theories Educational Leaders 


some difference opinion 
among contemporary scholars con- 
cerning the proposed “National Univer- 
sity” which American educational lead- 
ers were discussing the beginning 
the nineteenth century, and the exceed- 
ingly active interest the present time 
the role the federal government 
popular education gives the whole mat- 
ter very real importance. The thesis 
this paper that the term “National 
University” which appears the litera- 
ture the period referred proposed, 
privately-controlled, endowed institution 
which was serve the most advanced 
scholars the nation, and did not mean 
that any writer proposed university 
which was supported and con- 
trolled the federal government. 
few educational and political leaders 
the period favored the provision some 
federal funds for the endowment sup- 
port the proposed institution sup- 
plement private donations, but most 
these proposals are vague. 

During the closing years the eight- 
eenth century, there was some interest 
proposals transfer the faculty 
the College Geneva body the 
United States, and using this eminent 
faculty nucleus, establish su- 

This paper adapted from section 


doctoral dissertation presented the University 
Texas 1949. 
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perior university. The chief considera- 
tion was that the proposed institution 
endowed and supported gifts and 
loans, and perhaps public grants from 
the state which might established, 
and lesser grants from some the 
nearby states. 

1795, Jefferson wrote George 
Washington concerning possible loan 
from Geneva capitalists for the purpose. 


are not count raising the money 
from lands, and consequently must give 
the proposal the colony Geneva 
farmers. But the wealth Geneva 
money being notorious and the class 
moneyed men being that which the new 
government trying get rid of, 
probable that the capital sums could 
borrowed the credit the funds under 
consideration sufficient meet the first ex- 
penses the transportation and establish- 
ment and supply also the deficiency 
revenue till the profits the shares shall be- 
come sufficiently superior the annual sup- 
port the college repay the sums 


Jefferson not describing here the 
establishment university which was 
supported and controlled the 
federal government. He, many 
others, was interested the establish- 
ment superior, private, endowed 

Thomas Jefferson, “Letter George Wash- 
ington,” February 23, 1795, Albert Ellery Bergh, 
Ed., The Writings Thomas Jefferson, Defini- 
tive Edition, volumes (Washington, The 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1907), 
Vol. 19, pp. 112-113. 
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university near the seat the 
national government, perhaps with some 
state funds contributed toward en- 
dowment. 

the letter Washington, Jeffer- 
son referred shares which the Gen- 
eral held the Potomac Company and 
the James River Company. Since these 
shares had been gift from the Virginia 
Assembly, Washington wished donate 
them contribution toward the en- 
dowment some type educational in- 
nearby Washington. 1786, pro- 
posed dispose the shares the en- 
dowment charity schools Virginia; 
but Jefferson advised him wait, since 
the possible enactment his Bill 
1779 might provide more adequate 
system schools the 

Washington suggested the establish- 
ment “national university” his 
first annual address Congress, 1790, 
but did not that time make definite 
recommendation for such action. 
stressed the benefits education strong- 
ly, and suggested that the members 
Congress consider means for the pro- 
vision education. 

Whether this desirable object will best 
promoted affording aid seminaries 
learning already established, the institu- 
tion national university, any other 


expedients will well worthy place 
the deliberations the 


Washington definitely committed 

Thomas Jefferson, “Letter George Wash- 
ington,” January 1786, Albert Ellery Bergh, 
Ed., cit., Vol. 19, 24. 

George Washington, “First Annual Address,” 
1790, James Richardson, Ed., Compilation 
the Messages and Papers the Presidents, 
Volumes (Washington, Bureau National Litera- 
ture and Art, 1908), Vol. 66. 
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himself, his eighth annual address, 
favoring the establishment national 
university the federal government. 
also proposed the establishment 
military academy. 

The desirableness both these institutions 
has constantly increased with every new 
view have taken the subject that can 
not omit the opportunity once for all re- 
calling your attention 


declared that the establishment 
the two institutions was matter ex- 
pediency, but did not indicate the nature 
the “national university” which 
proposed. the adjective 
may have meant that the institution re- 
ceive federal support and control 
merely that was supply the needs 
the nation for superior institution. 
the term may have 
meant single institution, Oxford 
Harvard, national organization, 
the University France. 

assumed that the provision 
“national university” and national 
military academy federal function, 
and appealed the members Con- 
gress enlightened body provide 
those institutions for the purposes na- 
tional prosperity and reputation. 
favored more generous support the 
proposed national university than that 
which was provided for existing colleges 
and universities, but did not indicate his 
ideas concerning the source nature 
this support. 

True that our country, much its 
honor, contains many seminaries learn- 
ing highly respectable and useful; but the 


funds upon which they rest are too narrow 
command the ablest professors the dif- 


[bid., 202. 
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ferent departments liberal knowledge for 
the institution contemplated, though they 
would excellent 


Washington assumed that the type 
federal participation “national uni- 
versity” which proposed function 
the national government, and declared 
that the homogeneity fostered the 
proposed institution would contribute 
the prospect permanent union the 
states. 

Two papers educational theory, 
which were published 1798 and 1799, 
deserve special attention because they 
were judged the American Philo- 
sophical Society presenting “the best 
system liberal Education literary in- 
struction, adapted the genius the 
Government the United States; com- 
prehending also plan for instituting and 
conducting public schools this country, 
principles the most extensive util- 
Since this organization included 
many national leaders the time, 
Thomas Paine, Benjamin Rush, James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Adams, Timothy Pickering, David 
tenhouse, George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and 
others, the essays which were awarded 
first place the contest receive more 
prestige than their authors alone could 
give them. The two papers which shared 
equally the first honor were Essay 
Education, Samuel Knox, President 
Frederick Academy, Fredericktown, 
Maryland, and Remarks Education, 
Samuel Smith, Philadelphia 


magazine editor. 


Samuel Knox, Essay Education (Baltimore, 
Warner and Hanna, 1799), 
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his essay, Smith recommended the 
establishment national university. 
The proposed institution was ad- 
ministered national board educa- 
tion, whose selection was “deter- 
mined law”; but after the selection 
the members the original board, 
that body was fill its vacancies for 
twenty years. After period twenty 
years, the professors the national uni- 
versity and the proposed nationally- 
controlled colleges were fill the 
vacancies the board trustees. 
intended that the national institution 
endowed, was for all practical 
purposes private organization. If, how- 
ever, its administrators were depend 
upon Congress for annual periodic 
grants, some public control was 
maintained through Congress. Smith did 
not suggest definite means support for 
the proposed national system educa- 
tion, but indicated that favored hav- 
ing the proposed national university en- 
dowed otherwise supported, least 

Knox proposed the establishment 
national university, but made very lit- 
tle reference financial provisions for 
its support. was, however, more spe- 
cific the matter its control. Each 
state was furnish one two members 
national board education. The 
faculty the national university was 
“an incorporated body,” but was 
“amenable” the national board 


Smith, Remarks Education 
(Philadelphia, Printed for Omrod, 1798), pp. 
71-72. 

Samuel Knox, Essay Education (Baltimore, 
Warner and Hanna, 1799), pp. and 157. 
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While Congress provided for the es- 
tablishment the United States Mili- 
tary Academy 1802, action was 
taken proposals for the creation 
national university 1806, which 
time the proposed bill did not be- 
yond the Senate committee. Knox defi- 
nitely favored the establishment some 
type national university; but his ac- 
count the issue 1797 indicates that 
the people large, through their repre- 
sentatives Congress, were not “am- 
bitious attain” federal participation 
education. 


free country, surely, ought despair 
seeing the existence such 
spirit; and much less should negligent 
exciting and calling forth all proper 
That this state which yet 
exists among only the flattering 
regions hope,—That state which 
are not sufficiently ambitious attain, 
were there not other proofs every where ex- 
hibited, the manner which the subject 
instituting National University passed 
through the great legislative council the 
nation, may abundantly 


Very little was said officially during 
the period opponents federal par- 
ticipation education. They possibly 
realized that they were the majority, 
and withheld their views for the good 
the union. they had considered reply 
necessary the argument that 
university would promote permanent 
union the states, they might have re- 
plied that interstate disagreements con- 
cerning appointments, tenure, finance, 
and other problems the proposed in- 
stitution would impede rather than pro- 
mote permanent union that time. 


pp. 31-32. 


Joel Barlow’s Prospectus National 
Institution for the Administration 
Public Education the 
United States 


While Europe, Joel Barlow devel- 
oped plan for the administration 
American education, portion it, 
National Institution which was 
combine such functions those the 
National Institute France and the 
Royal Society London with those 
system public education. early 
September 15, 1800, mentioned the 
plan letter Senator Baldwin, in- 
dicating that had written long let- 
ter Jefferson the subject. 


about learned societies, universities, 
public instruction, and the advantages you 
now have for doing something great and 
good you will take upon proper prin- 
ciples. you will put the head the 
Institution there proposed, and give that 
support which you ought do, you can’t 
imagine what garden would make 
the United States: have great projects, 
and only want the time and means 
carrying them into 


Early June, 1805, Barlow reached 
New York, ending eighteen years 
residence foreign countries. After 
few months, released his Prospectus 
lished the United States, which bears 
the date January 24, 1806. While 
recommended the eventual organization 
great number agencies under the 
administration the proposed National 
Institution, his immediate concern was 
the establishment national univer- 


Quoted in, Charles Burr Todd, Life and 
Letters Joel Barlow (New York and London, 
Putnam’s Sons, 1886), 208. 
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sity. The introductory sentence and also 
the text the prospectus indicate the 
proposal that the beginning the ex- 
tensive organization the national uni- 
versity. “The project for erecting uni- 
versity the seat the federal govern- 
ment brought forward happy mo- 
ment, and liberal principles,” de- 

The National Institution was ad- 
minister the proposed national univer- 
sity, the newly-established United States 
Military Academy, and other schools. 
Barlow did not indicate clearly whether 
the elementary schools the nation 
were eventually brought under the 
administration the institution, nor 
whether all secondary and higher insti- 
tutions were eventually under its 
administration. 

declared that two functions which 
had been separate should combined. 
The first has been the business learned 
corporations, such the Royal Society 
London and the National Institute 
France; the second pursued collections 
instructors, under the name universi- 
ties, colleges, academies, 

indicated his idea for the eventual 
scope the proposed National Institu- 
tion, which was administer national 
university, few academies Washing- 
ton, D.C., and perhaps additional 
schools, which did not specify. The 
organization also was assume the func- 
tions the Royal Academy for the 
fine arts and the Royal Society for the 
sciences England, well the func- 

Joel Barlow, Prospectus National In- 
stitution Established the United States 


(Washington, Published Samuel Smith, 


1806), 
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tions the agencies which the French 
government controlled. 

mentioned the following agencies 
which the French 
ported: The School Mines, the School 
Roads and Bridges, The Conserva- 
tory Arts, The Museum Natural 
History, The Museum Arts, The Na- 
tional Library, The Mint, The Military 
School, The Prytaneum school mili- 
tary and nautical sciences, chiefly for 
boys who had been adopted the na- 
tional government because their fathers 
had lost their lives public service), 
The College France, The School 
Medicine, The Veterinary School, The 
Observatory, The Bureau Longitude 
(an institution which offered premiums 
for military and other scientific discov- 
eries), and the Polytechnic 

Most the research the National 
Institution was done eminent 
members private enterprise, and there- 
fore would require remuneration. 
The Institution was collect and make 
available the results their research. 
The administrators, professors, and 
other full-time staff members were 
receive salaries for their Dur- 
ing the first year the proposed opera- 
tion the National Institution, num- 
ber eminent men might agree pro- 
vide part the necessary program 
lectures without 

Barlow wished the proposed univer- 
sity include the whole range scien- 
tific knowledge. mentioned fields 
investigation botany, mineralogy, me- 
chanics, hydraulics, medicine, drawing, 


pp. 20-25. 
pp. and 42. 
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painting,. statuary,. engraving, music, 
poetry, ornamental architecture, orna- 
mental gardening, and 

The great array agencies which 
indicated were under the adminis- 
tration board trustees, standing 
the ground corporation.” The 
first fifteen members the proposed Na- 
tional Institution and Chancellor were 
appointed the President the 
United States, and they were elect 
fifteen additional members. The body 
members then were elect additional 
members, the total the regular mem- 
bers not exceed ten times the number 
states the new nation. American 
citizens and foreigners were elected 
honorary membership, the number 
each category not exceed half the 
number the regular members. The 
body regular members were have 
authority remove the Chancellor and 
the members the board trustees and 
fill these any other vacancies. 
Great authority was vested the 
Chancellorship, position which Barlow 
had indicated, six years earlier, that 
desired for himself. proposed that 
the original members the Academy 
selected with caution and that only fif- 
teen members the legal maximum 
elected 

Barlow hoped that grants from the 
federal government and gifts from indi- 
viduals would provide adequate funds 
for the support and endowment the 
proposed National Institution. con- 
sidered the spring 1806 opportune 
time for the establishment national 
university. “We may therefore reason- 


pp. and 20. 
pp. 33-34 and 


ably hope for extensive endowment 
from the munificence individuals, 
well from the government itself,” 
declared. The confidence individuals 
thoroughly sound plan, for the founders 
the National Institution were “de- 
pend principally them for its endow- 

Since Barlow recognized the impossi- 
bility the immediate establishment 
the entire proposed system, suggested 
that beginning made the estab- 
lishment few schools Washington, 
D.C., where they were badly needed. 
proposed, however, that the “general 
basis may preserved entire, the 
law for incorporating the Institution; 
and that such law may enacted during 
the present session 


The Bill 1806 for the Incorporation 
National Academy 


Early 1806, Senator William Lo- 
gan presented bill for the enactment 
the portion Barlow’s plan which 
the proponents believed might ac- 
cepted. March 11, the Bill in- 
corporate National Academy was in- 
troduced and read the United States 
Senate, and referred committee, 
pending second reading. 

The text the proposed bill follows 
Barlow’s prospectus very closely far 
the organization the National 
Academy and its educational functions 
are concerned. The proposed incorporat- 
society, which called National Insti- 
tution the prospectus, designated 
National Academy the bill, and as- 


pp. and 39. 
pp. and 42. 
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signed relatively few functions. Other 
changes terminology appear the 
bill, and provision made for the 
support the proposed functions. 

The establishment University 
the City Washington” directed, but 
not designated National Univer- 
sity, and provision for its support 
contained the bill. The functions 
the National Academy are restricted 
“the education Youth the advance- 
ment useful Knowledge” and “re- 
search Moral Political Science, 
literature, arts, agriculture, the theory 
government and 

The bill provides that the National 
Academy incorporated, and thereby 
grants full legal authority concerning 
various funds and property which 
might posses. further provides for the 
selection, tenure, and functions mem- 
bers and officials, following the provi- 
sions given the prospectus. The trus- 
tees are designated Visitors. 

There can doubt that Barlow 
participated the framing the bill. 
follows his prospectus closely; and 
one stage during the framing the bill, 
conferred with Jefferson; and they 
made alterations tentative 

The prospectus provides that mem- 
bership the corporation was not 
make individual ineligible for salary 
professor. The bill provides that ap- 
pointment professorate was also 
election membership the Na- 


“Bill incorporate National Academy,” 
1806, United States Senate Archives. 

Thomas Jefferson, “Letter Joel Barlow,” 
February 24, 1806, Paul Ford, Ed., The Writ- 
ings Thomas Jefferson, Federal Edition, 
volumes (New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1904), 
Vol. 10, 232. 
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tional Academy, regular membership 
for citizens and honorary membership 
for 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment National Academy, “whose 
object shall devise, promote 
superintend system Public Instruc- 
tion.” does not provide for the ad- 
ministration the United States Mili- 
ary Academy the proposed National 
Academy, nor does provide for the ad- 
ministration any other specific 
institutions suggested the prospectus, 
except University the City 
Washington.” 

soon the state their funds will en- 
able them, they shall establish University 
the City Washington, make, or- 
dain the necessary regulations for the gov- 


ernment discipline thereof, the same not 
being contrary 


the provisions this bill, there 
little difference between the proposed 
National Academy and any incorporated 
educational institution. The only differ- 
ence appears that the President 
the United States officially was ap- 
point the fifteen original members. The 
implied difference that the proponents 
the bill probably intended com- 
mitment for federal support and for ex- 
pansion indicated Barlow’s prospec- 
tus. The majority the senators did not 
wish even debate these issues, much 
less enact them. The committee did 
not report the bill for vote, and the 
Senate did not attempt bring the issue 
vote special procedures. 

December that year (1806), 


1806, United States Senate 


ry 
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Jefferson mentioned education, 
sixth annual message Congress. 
did not, however, mention the National 
Academy and University Bill, which had 
died committee earlier that year. 
The subject now proposed for the con- 
sideration Congress, because, approved, 
the time the state legislatures shall have 
deliberated this extension the federal 
trusts, and laws shall passed and other 
arrangements made for their execution, the 
necessary funds will hand and with- 
out employment. suppose amendment 
the Constitution consent the Sen- 
ate, necessary, because the objects now 
recommended are not among those enu- 
merated the Constitution, and which 
permits the public money 

such amendment was proposed. 
The Senate was composed that time 
only thirty-five members, including the 
chairman—a small body which perhaps 
knew that the bill would allowed 
die the committee. 

Jefferson did not recommend the en- 
actment the proposed Bill 1806, 
nor any other bill which would pro- 
vide university act Congress. 
expressed the opinion that any such plan 
was unconstitutional, and his suggestion 
that amendment the Constitution 
would required did not indicate that 
favored considered probable the 
ratification such amendment. 
Neither did his remark that “had 
fondly hoped” see the issue decided 
the submission constitutional 
amendment the states indicate that 
favored the ratification the amend- 

Thomas Jefferson, “Sixth Annual Address,” 
December 1806, James Richardson, Ed., 


cit., Vol. 409. 
Thomas Jefferson, “Letter Joel Barlow,” 
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Jefferson favored the maintenance 
university high grade near 
Washington. does not seem likely that 
favored federal support and control 
such institution, however. Had 
done so, surely would have shown 
something the same spirit enthusi- 
asm for the project which characterized 
his support public educational institu- 
tions all levels for the State Vir- 
ginia. 

Jefferson was courteous and tactful 
dealing with the question proposed 
federal participation education. that 
time, the proponents federal support 
and control educational institutions, 
other than military schools, were not 
numerous enough require outspoken 
opposition opponents the central- 
ization education beyond the state. 
Jefferson and members the majority 
who opposed federal participation 
education apparently waited tactfully 
through the months that the Bill 
1806 was the committee, and allowed 
the proposed measure die without un- 
necessary controversy. 

Ten days before the bill was read 
the Senate, Barlow conferred with Jef- 
ferson concerning the draft the bill 
was framed that stage; and they 
agreed upon alterations, which are not 
described their published correspond- 
ence. The bill its final form provided 
nothing more than the incorporation 
body men who might establish 
university, provided they came into 
possession the necessary funds. The 
bill omitted most the omnibus provi- 


December 10, 1807, Albert Ellery Bergh, Ed., 
op. Vol. 11, pp. 400-401. 
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sions Barlow’s prospectus, which 
the bill apparently vestige. 

Jefferson returned the draft the 
bill Barlow with tactful statement. 


return you the draft the bill for the 
establishment National Academy and 
University the City Washington, with 
such alterations talked over the last 
night. They are chiefly 


Jefferson retained the friendship 
Barlow, and maintained correspondence 
with him for many years. There would 
seem little need for Jefferson have 
severed established friendship with 
scholar and patriot untactful atti- 
tude toward impractical proposal 
which would not enacted. 

The discussion the benefits edu- 
cation which Jefferson included his 
sixth annual message, while conciliatory 
toward Barlow and the proponents his 
proposed bill, did not commit the Presi- 
dent position favoring the enact- 
ment the measure. His statement does 
not necessarily apply the specific in- 
stitution which the bill proposed. 


Education here placed among the articles 
public care, not that would proposed 
take its ordinary branches out the 
hands private enterprise, which manages 
much better all the concerns which 
equal, but public institution can alone 
supply those sciences which though rarely 
called for are yet necessary complete the 
circle, all the parts which contribute 
the improvement the country and some 


Thomas Jefferson, “Letter Joel Barlow,” 
February 24, 1806, Paul Ford, Ed., The Writ- 
ings Thomas Jefferson, Federal Edition, 
Volumes (New York, Putnam’s Sons, 
1904), Vol. 10, 232. 

Thomas Jefferson, “Sixth Annual Address,” 
December 1806, James Richardson, Ed., 
Op. cit., 409. 
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year after the Bill 1806 died 
the Senate committee, Barlow wrote 
Jefferson concerning the revival the 
issue and the possible enactment his 
proposed bill. Jefferson’s tactful reply 
indicated that the proposal was unconsti- 
tutional and that nothing would done 
about it, but expressed manner 
which did not offend esteemed friend. 


had fondly hoped set those enterprises 
into motion with the last legislature [Con- 
shall meet. But the chance war 
unfortunate check. not, however, 
despair that the proposition amendment 
may sent down this session the [State] 
Legislatures. But not certain. There 
snail-paced gait for the advance new 
ideas the general mind, under which 
must acquiesce. forty years experience 
popular assemblies has taught that 
you must give them time for every step 
you take. too hard pressed, they balk, and 
the machine 


Conclusion 


Washington’s proposal for the estab- 
lishment national university indi- 
cated clearly institution which was 
shared enterprise the people 
the nation, but did not indicate clearly 
whether was government enter- 
prise the product some other type 
nation-wide co-operation. Whether 
favored federal grant land money 
applied the endowment the 
proposed institution some type pe- 
riodic federal grants, indicated some 
sort federal action and liberal support 
from some source. The text his ap- 
peals and the prevailing theories the 
few leaders who proposed federal par- 

Thomas Jefferson, “Letter Joel Barlow,” 


December 10, 1807, Albert Ellery Bergh, Ed., 
op. cit., Vol. 11, 400-401. 
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ticipation education offer some 
grounds for the conclusion that per- 
haps favored the first step the pro- 
posal which Barlow made later—that 
Congress organize the institution and 
make small contribution and then leave 
the development and control in- 
corporated board and private philan- 
thropy. 

Barlow favored endowed, private- 
ly-controlled university, with small 
portion the endowment furnished 
the federal government. The self-per- 
petuating governing body which pro- 
posed can hardly considered repre- 
sentative government. 

Samuel Knox proposed the establish- 
ment “national university,” which 
was chiefly under the control 
incorporated faculty. The faculty, 
turn, was “amenable” national 
board education selected through 
some type democratic process the 
various states. did not make recom- 
mendations for the support the pro- 
posed institution. 

Samuel Smith proposed pri- 
vately-controlled institution under the 
administration 
body university professors and trus- 


tees. did not recommend definite 
financial provisions for the proposed uni- 
versity, but intimated that was 
endowed supported, least, part, 
from public funds. 

Jefferson considered federal participa- 
tion education unconstitutional until 
amendment providing for might 
ratified. favored the establishment 
and development state and private 
colleges and universities, and considered 
federal functions numerous enough with- 
out adding them the problems 
education. believed that the smaller 
units could administer best the problems 
education, and the state the largest 
unit for which planned public edu- 
cational administration. 

There was not much demand for 
federal participation education some 
authors have interpreted. The few lead- 
ers who made public recommendations 
for “national university” gave little 
indication that they intended very much 
federal support control the institu- 
tion which they proposed. The leader 
who gave the most definite proposals for 
“national university” recommend con- 
trol self-perpeuating board and 
support chiefly private philanthropy. 


“Who shall judge whether the prince legislative act contrary 
their The people shall judge; for who shall judge 
whether the trustee deputy acts well and according the trust 


reposed him, but who disputes 


Treatise Court Government. 


Second 


Heresy and the Cultural Lag: 


English Grammar 


mar—English grammar, principally. 
But fear that some malign influence 
has drawn from the straight and 
narrow path, and Brother, want 
saved! 

There was time, not very long ago, 
when could expound the rules govern- 
ing the “proper” use the English 
language, and could so, not with 
good cheer, least with the calm de- 
termination the faithful that the trek 
perfection was hazardous and uphill, 
yes, but that salvation lay ahead. 

had usually met the student’s plaint 
that “hated English” with the sug- 
gestion that stop speaking and take 
Czech Bantu, but had gradually 
occurred that might have been 
missing the point the objection. Why 
did hate English—or the courses 
which taught? Why the writing 
most high school and college students 
awkward and mechanically labored? 
There has been concerted keening 
English department meetings recent 
years that “writing was never worse” 
and that “correct English” dying 
flower. Teachers every level have 
blamed those lower levels for not 
teaching the “fundamentals.” 

Though might agree this neces- 
sity, apparently can not agree 
what the “fundamentals” are. Norman 


Lewis March, 1949), pre- 
sented some evidence show how deeply 
confusion has penetrated our “standards” 
“correctness.” About 150 students 
whom gave similar questionnaire 
agreed with the opinions the Univer- 
sity Professors (as quoted Lewis) 
and disagreed violently with their high 
school English teachers. Mind, they did 
not know that they agreed, but they 
made the same choices “correct” 
forms. Anecdotal demonstrations our 
cultural lag English language teach- 
ing are also plentiful. One teacher in- 
forms that two her students, very 
skillful diagramming sentences but 
unable write them beyond the pri- 
mary level, could kept quiet and or- 
derly the threat not let them 
diagramming! Students with straight 
“A” records grammar units 
fail Subject now and Why? 
Could that grammar not the 
most important problem? 

Several weary summers ago, someone 
gave copy Charles Carpenter 
Fries’ American English Grammar. 
devoured that and reached for more. 
After mining excitedly through few 
English language texts, 
cast one old “correct English” 
handbooks symbolically into the incinera- 
tor and waited for the walls fall upon 
me. should have noted more carefully 
the early dates some the works 
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newly-hailed prophets. have been 
waiting vainly for the New Era—and 
mounting impatience. 

present confusion increases 
become aware the frequency with 
which enter collection stu- 
dent boners such sentences 
“Lincoln had many moody moods. Mary 
Todd married him because was just 
the president.” The difficulty here not 
solely one misplaced modifiers 
even factual error. The student who 
writes that “On the frontier was the 
country was rough and their was little 
education for any people who didn’t have 
enough money send their children 
fine schools had learn the hard way 
teaching themselves” really less seri- 
ous case than the one who declares that 
“Lincoln had emotions.” The former 
guilty sins against grammar and 
syntax; the latter guilty using “cor- 
rect” grammar spread confusion. The 
former communicates something rather 
like the truth despite getting his hand 
caught verbal gears; the latter only 
creates mind vacuum resembling 
the one his own. 

have only remember the let- 
ters Vanzetti when argue that good 
writing may “ungrammatical” 
senseless term) but that “good gram- 
mar” does not equal good writing. 

What this “correct English” are 
supposed teaching (and most 
cases are teaching) our students write 
and speak? English written and 
spoken according solemn prescriptive 
laws set down textbooks members 
the educated and quasi-literate class 
cultural apologists which most 
teachers belong. not the language 
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the “average man” even what 
Fries calls “people affairs.” The 
mother who protests that she 
“don’t know why boy don’t write 
better’n’e does; always taught him 
grammar good” means that she has been 
faithful the language standards 
her home and family, her neighborhood 
and friends. learn one form our 
language home and most cases are 
rather insolently asked change 
when come school. 


What “mistake” English speak- 
class standards and usage (b) ob- 
vious confusion obfuscation mean- 
ing. ain’t wrote nothin for years” 
plainer and more reliable bit com- 
munication than “My mother not only 
took the car for ride but father 
too.” 

One day incredulously stopped 
student speaker English class and 
asked him about sentence had just 
spoken: couldn’t have went far- 
was embarrassed when re- 
quested that repeat it. corrected 
both the double negative and the verb 
form immediately; “further” was vo- 
cabulary problem. “Why didn’t you say 
that way begin with? You knew it,” 
charged. 

looked the floor and said, “Aw, 
didn’t wanna sound like teacher.” 
was making more than occupa- 
tional distinction. 

the September (1949) conference 
the Modern Language Association, 
held Stanford University, Dr. Charles 
Fries read one his remarkable 
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papers the structure the sentence 
Modern American. After his address, 
member the audience approached 
him and declared that Dr. Fries’ paper 
was, the listener’s estimation, the most 
significant one read the conference. 
“It will revolutionize the teaching 
English,” predicted. Dr. Fries smiled 
wanly. His findings were certainly sig- 
nificant and original contributions lin- 
guistic science, but they were informed 
spirit which has been crying for en- 
trance the English classroom, lo! 
these many years! 

has been years since Fries 
wrote, The Teaching the English 
Language, that 


hundred years linguistic scholarship 
based upon the historical method has had 
but little effect upon our inheritance 
eighteenth-century language views. 
should evident, however, that those who 
deal with language practical way, espe- 
cially those who teach it, must look the 
results linguistic science for the knowl- 
edge upon which base their procedures. 
Only this way will they avoid the 
futile and even harmful practices that have 
resulted from ignorance. adequate 
teaching the English language must build 
its program upon essentially sound views 
language processes and certainly cannot af- 
ford rest upon those traditional ideas that 
modern linguistic science has shown 


false (pp. 105-106). 


The contents this book, and the same 
author’s American English Grammar, 
were also remarkable and were expected 
revolutionize the teaching our 
language. But what has happened? The 
most recent English texts are still beat- 
ing the grammatical dead horses the 
nineteenth (and earlier) centuries, de- 
spite the fact that the language has 
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changed, changing, and will continue 
everyone except the average English 
pedagogue-testmaker. 

need not stop with Dr. Fries for 
long. can move the work 
Otto Jespersen, Janet Rankin Aiken, 
Leonard Bloomfield, and numerous 
other descriptive 
marians. What effect has their work had 
our teaching? Why continue 
shrug our shoulders and whistle cheer- 
fully lead our students every year 
again past the graveyard do’s and 
dont’s which rightly appals the 
helpless students whom assign our 
moss-covered English usage texts? 

One our problems has been the 
scarcity enlightened text materials. 
Those who are interested doing 
have adapted lesson plans and work- 
sheets the New Method, have in- 
vented our own teaching materials 
present the discoveries Fries, Jesper- 
sen, and Company, but our approach has 
probably suffered from lack unity and 
breadth validation. Two useful books 
have, true, appeared: Russell Cos- 
per’s Your Language 
Century, 1944) and The Use Lan- 
guage (F. Crofts, 1947) Henry 
Pommer and William Sale. The former 
usable the 9th year, the latter the 
freshman year college. There still 
need for descriptive and fresh text 
for grades 10-12, but anyone who wants 
write such text should pause and 
consider what good would (and 
then ahead and write anyway) be- 
fore his love’s labour’s lost. 

The mere presence one two (or 
even dozen) fine texts and the willing- 
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ness minority infuriated English 
teachers dispense with the tatharara 
texts which begin describing the 
eight (sic) parts speech ex- 
hortation speak this 
will avail. College preparatory 
students are still expected blunder 
through the terrors “Subject ex- 
aminations which are designed, apparent- 
ly, the same class scholarly law- 
givers which produces the “correct” 
English texts. Even these harried gentle- 
men cannot keep straight lace year 
after year while increasing numbers fail 
what sometimes amounts foreign 
language examination. They yield grim- 
accepting one then another the 
“mistakes” which appear frequently. 
Many have already bowed before the 
avalanche split infinitives, will-shall 
“errors,” who-whom fiascoes, and every- 
body their disasters. 


test-expert was recently explaining 
usage” which her company has designed 
snare the lower orders. asked her 
politely identify the class-dialect which 
had been used standard for the test, 
and she looked blank. can fairly 
sure that those whose job (nay, whose 
joy!) construct these tests will 
not abdicate from their position arbi- 
ters linguistic elegance and fashion. 
What proved having student 
choose between who and whom has not 
been settled satisfaction, but 
know that expected teach the 
rules and prepare students run 
these upper class gauntlets. must sub- 
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mit, too. The system not mine, say, 
but can preach fervently anyone 
from the false gospels until the require- 
ments for salvation shall take account 
practice. 

matter fact, (in company 
with many) teach the book grammar 
with thoroughness which reduces 
less tolerant students state grim 
exhaustion, and favor spend- 
ing even more time grammar than 
now possible spend our classes. 
The meaning-distinctive elements our 
language are sufficiently difficult mas- 
ter, even were able dispense 
with the intimation morality the 
distinctions between “good” and “bad” 
English. The differences between 
like her better than him” and like her 
better than he” one meaning rather 
than class fashion, and living 
distinction, one not compared 
importance with the choice made 
the sentence “(Who) (Whom) did you 
wish see?” 

But not learn swim study- 
ing book, nor play good football 
reading the rules. The first problem 
writing make meaning plain, the 
second interesting, the third 
accurate, and the end any such 
list the foregoing comes the necessity 
serve fashion. There nothing wrong 
with conformity, but deny our stu- 
dents the privilege conformity 
demand that they yell games, “Two, 
four, six, eight, Whom appre- 
ciate!” 

Some parents, newspaper editors, and 
tea-drinking educational 
sist regarding any attempt examine 


: 
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these presumptions about language 
teaching plot “overthrow all 
grammar,” grammar were artifi- 
cial body science which might dis- 
appear fail treat gently. This 
attitude equivalent worrying 
whether not re-examination 
Newtonian concepts might result 
overthrowing gravity, that objects 
might longer fall when dropped. 
student who writes don’t know any- 
thing about grammar” knows enough 
not write “Grammar anything know 
don’t about.” probably knew all the 
essentials English grammar the 
time entered kindergarten. Even the 
Japanese boy who writes “My scare 
English” needs more help with vocabu- 
lary rather than with word-order in- 
flection. 

Careful and enlightened teaching 
grammar and other tools applied lin- 
guistics was never more necessary than 
now, time when our language 
period accelerated change and 
when the dominance minority-group 
language standards being more fre- 
quently challenged. Our intent should 
rather take these teachings (and 
teachers) out their imperative mood. 
Some the worst student writing have 
ever read has been the work students 
who could (and had apparently some 
time been made to) quote pages text 
commandments and could correctly dia- 
gram complex sentence. Our students 
should write and speak their native lan- 
guage, Hayakawa has recently 
said, without being burdened guilt 
feelings their grammar 
or, the other hand, with the mistaken 
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impression that they are effective writers 
and speakers simply because they know 
their “thou shalts” and “shalt nots” 
heart. 

The findings students applied 
linguistics will not affect our teaching 
language until publishers, test-makers, 
and school administrators can initiated 
into the elementary mysteries lin- 
guistic phenomena—and until the par- 
ents our students are ready demand 
better language training place the 
present autoperpetuation elaborately 
indexed and classified error. course, 
there some hope had from the 
fact that the texts Cosper, Pom- 
mer and Sale, Fries, and their 
disciples are now being read and dis- 
cussed more resolutely. But 90% 
American English teachers were moved 
take oath teach the language 
spoken—and teach enough about 
language general equip their stu- 
dents grow language facility after 
they have passed senior English the 
Subject A’s—they would still power- 
less unless the test-makers and text-pub- 
lishers, the college entrance boards and 
state textbook committees were also will- 
ing admit the failure the prescrip- 
tive approach now widely revered 
those who don’t have suffer under it. 

Sometime within the next years, Dr. 
Fries’ new and comprehensive work 
the English sentence published. 
will added like sigh those 
other “revolutionary” volumes whose 
similar basic assumptions have been 
long ignored denied. Science and his- 
tory and shop teachers are expected 
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keep with the times, vary the con- 
tent their courses according what 
newly discovered done their 
fields, but subject intellectually 
muscle-bound English today. Our 
plastic and vital language continues 
treated, the academic minority, 
frozen mass upon which one dares 
breathe hint new life lest the 
whole thing melt away and poured 
off waste. 

Sooner later, this rate, shall 
find that school-English and the Ver- 
nacular are about closely related 
the Latin and Italian Dante’s age. 
Manifestoes this linguistic revolution 
have been the books for nearly half 
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century. the barricades were more 
tangle accessible those who 
wish fight, should have noisy re- 
bellion every school district. Perhaps 
it’s just well. The English-core re- 
many Perhaps, like the Old 
Regime France, may fail act 
until the force change which 
acridly evident our students makes it- 
self felt politically. 

Meanwhile, must continue 
scrupulously faithful the test-makers 
until can bring our language instruc- 
tion out the deep-Fries and into the 
daily classroom. 

But for how long? 


NIGHT SPECTRUM 


SCHREIBER JESPERSEN 


Deep night. brilliant moon 
Accents bacchanal cataract 


liquid silver 


Ending seething cauldron. 

Water, tossing and breaking 

Upon massive boulders, 

Softens into ribbons mist 
Reflecting ash-gold light 

Into myriads prisms, 

Luring each moon ray 

this carnival radiance, 

Creating the spectrum’s shining arch— 


lunar rainbow! 


This Publishing Business 


doubletalk about the virtues 
and rewards good teaching does 
not delude the academic realist, who 
knows that preferment flourishes better 
pounds teaching. The more blatant 
the performance, the juicier the plums. 
Glittering examples campus successes 
—the contact man beating the bushes for 
new students, the speechmaker dazzling 
women’s clubs, the pampered Poobahs 
sitting the right hand God—excite 
the envy and stomach ulcers the grub- 
bing professor. Unskilled the brassier 
modes advertising, can serve the 
sacred demon, publicity, only with his 
pen and the prestige print. 

knows that book weighs heavily 
his favor, preferably book written 
entirely under his own power, However, 
volume excerpts lifted from Shake- 
speare, Milton, Thurber, and many 
others does about well. Since conven- 
tion allows him call that “My book,” 
anthologies grow lushly weeds un- 
der summer sun. Failing books, 
turns articles, stories, poems—any- 
thing break into print. Rare the 
professor who does not cherish bundle 
unfinished, worked-over, and rejected 
stuff stowed away the most admired 
disorder his desk. 

one way another must publish 
die, since administrators, who evi- 
dently not trust their own judgment, 
thus shift responsibility for advancement 
shoulders capricious editors. These 


conditions are ruthless and fiercely com- 
petitive. Some institutions make bones 
about telling neophytes publish get 
out; others merely pass over the non- 
publishing instructor promotion time. 

All that being plain the clear-eyed, 
the collegiate air often rent the 
howls the faculty menial beset 
mundane duties that has time for 
research, supposed flower the pub- 
lication necessary blast 
ship out flinty administration. The 
bellow usually loudest 
tioners the humanities. While the 
scientist contentedly holes his lab- 
oratory with stable graduate stu- 
dents who collect the data boost him 
the ladder, the downtrodden English 
instructor frets with frustration. 

Piles themes read every week, 
student conferences, classroom prepara- 
tion, scrubbing floors and washing dishes 
because underpaid hireling cannot af- 
ford cook, laundress, maid: all these 
and more annoyances prevent the har- 
ried instructor from leaping his re- 
search like fireman the brass pole. 
The inference that, freed these 
hindrances, would produce prodigies 
wisdom. vivid image rises 
academic utopia wherein legions un- 
trammeled researchers happily shuffle 
like hibernating bears, come early au- 
tumn, the dustier recesses the stacks 
from whence, grimy but triumphant, they 
emerge with the spring, each clutching 
astonishing footnote. 
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Scholarly research does indeed de- 


mand uninterrupted hours meticulous 
labor, nor does prosper when the 
mind fagged interminable theme 
reading. But scholarly publication is, 
after all, only one many varieties. The 
hard-driven wage slave might therefore 
bring his sights bear upon other kinds 
that could mean rewards professional and 
personal. Since the vast area print 
extends from pulp magagines esoteric 
journals, ingenious man should some- 
where light upon outlet congenial 
both his talent and spare time. pub- 
lication does nothing else for him, can 
least salve his ego and lift his morale. 
Even professor human enough 
relish seeing his name and his words 
print, nor above desiring, and boast- 
ing about, fan mail. 

Motivated various impulses, writ- 
ing can and does under the pres- 
sure academic and domestic duties. 
deluged every week publishers’ 
blurbs about books written compiled 
workaday professors: textbooks, schol- 
arly treatises, popular books, novels, even 
books. know least one 
faculty whose 800 members pro- 
duce each year about 300 articles and 
shelf books, some twenty percent 
this miscellaneous writing being in- 
structors the humanities—full-time 
teachers, many whom confront the 
same old problem duties, dishes, and 
diapers. Nevertheless that faculty, like 
any other, manages publish. can 
done. those who not publish, some 
are paid, all know, for sideshow 
flamboyance; others are too indolent 
too sensitive; still others, the brutal 
probability is, are incapable publishing 
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anything. Nature’s laws being suspended 
for faculties, some doubt rise force 
gravity. 

truthful, very few people read 
this published profundity, and doubtless 
98% contributes nothing that 
normal citizen cannot easily without, 
but what that? Each item fulfills the 
important function improving the 
author’s box score with his dean. that 
cynical view, has been formed 
rugged experience. The professor who 
thinks the modern university terms 
sentimental idealism may re- 
garded good old Rover deserving 
benevolent pats, but unlikely find 
his salary growing very fast. rely 
solely the merits unselfish devotion 
good teaching discover that vir- 
tue its own—and only—reward. 

Though erudite scholarship may mean 
more professional kudos than other sorts 
publication, almost any kind has some 
effect. College administrators these days 
have keen noses for publicity; hence 
breaking into Magazine—yes, 
Woman’s Day, House and Garden, 
Family Circle—may about val- 
uable page the Philological Quar- 
Even column two the Sun- 
day magazine section the Podunk 
Daily Astonisher need not scorned. 

should dispose the superstition 
that writing entertain unprofessional 
and low. Somerset Maugham frankly ad- 
mits that his purpose entertain; 
must also have been Dickens’ purpose, 
likewise Fielding’s, Conrad’s, and many 
another great writer’s. Shakespeare was 
mean entertainer, and made 
good thing too. The professor who 
sneers entertainment lays himself 
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open the charge being incapable 
entertaining. 

man has neither time for scholar- 
ship nor any burning passion for it, 
need not gnaw his nails because not 
manufacturing learned dissertation 
the Romaunt the Rose, the vari- 
ant readings long-forgotten poet. 
can survey wider terrain. The semi- 
scholarly, faintly scholarly, and unschol- 
arly woods are full Quarterlies, Re- 
views, Journals, Notes, Accents, Direc- 
tions, and Little Magazines. Ulrich’s 
Periodicals Directory lists some fifteen 
pages titles, and new ones sprout every 
season. More than enough keep the 
stubborn writer busy for years licking 
stamps and sending forth his manuscript 
with self-addressed envelope enclosed. 

That army professors writes 
with might and main for all them 
must mean that many the academic 
clan not conceive publication only 
within the narrow limits the spe- 
cialist. doubt they believe, any 
sensible man should, that well-written 
critique, essay opinion, verse seri- 
ous flippant, short story may in- 
dicate imagination and learning, though 
barren footnotes and reference 
abstruse authority. Even though may 
devoid single “obfuscate,” “ap- 
pertaining to,” “one accepts with cau- 
tion,” “one reluctant conclude,” and 
other darlings the scholarly style. 

time dispose that other 
superstition that merit resides only 
the solemn and the dull, and that the 
smaller the circle readers the better 
the material. The weighty, 
colleague who admits having read 
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single article it. When the number 
readers approaches zero, the situa- 
tion almost that state once described 
Don Marquis, who said that some 
writers show their work only God be- 
cause they think nobody else could ap- 
preciate it. aim larger audience 
not unworthy the industry any writer. 

The dozens, yea hundreds, so- 
called popular magazines offer attrac- 
tive target that professors shoot and 
occasionally hit. Breaking there not 
only improves the writer’s score the 
front office, but also pays hard cash, 
which for one never disdain. pro- 
fessors are guilty intellectual snobbery 
when turn our noses the vulgar 
and popular, yet wonder who would 
refuse fat check from the Saturday 
Evening Post could get it. Professor 
Richard Armour’s light verse appears 
the Post frequently; Professor 
Morris Bishop and Dr. Irwin Edman 
are not above writing for the New 
Yorker, Let scholars, they please, 
contemptuous that sort populari- 
zation, but not. 

Not everybody can make the New 
Yorker, which apparently requires 
writer less than sixteen quarterings 
his literary escutcheon. However, the 
range periodicals wide enough 
accommodate great variety talent. 
There place for the poem something 
less than great, for the essay some dis- 
tance after Thurber, for miscellaneous 
thoughts education, and for the in- 
formative piece how convert 
old shoetree into decorative door- 
stopper. one fails snare fat checks, 
enough small ones laid end end 
wonders seining snobbery out the 
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system. Besides, they are partial equiv- 
alent that hoped-for salary increase, 
and without spending twenty dollars 
for reprints distributed col- 
leagues who have never been known 
read them. Instead, the editor sends 
least six free copies, more request. 
one copy nonchalantly left the office 
the president the college, might 
actually read it; whereas takes time 
out busy day read reprint 
Chaucer’s final not blessed with 
nearly enough sense president. 
All this not say that the non- 
scholarly writer should ever less than 
his best. genuinely interested pub- 
lication not merely aid promo- 
tion, should intensely absorbed 
writing for its own sake. Indeed must 
should write what can and what 
likes, putting into all the sweat and 
foot-pounds energy can generate. 
difficult imagine, for instance, 
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English instructor who does not enjoy 
writing, hard conceive how teaches 
composition without himself having at- 
tempted put words together, and im- 
possible believe that ceases write 
the moment bags that professorship. 
Moreover, possesses the urge and 
themes, domestic chores, anything 
else. 

anybody wishes belong select 
circle scholars, there law against 
it, But prevented from joining 
the elect, thinks is, might con- 
sider publication another level. Given 
the urge publish, knowledge writ- 
ing, and something say, can find 
time say it. sufficiently thick-skinned 
persist the face rejections, 
can also find, eventually, hospitable 
editor. can give his vanity much- 
needed lift, and can perhaps convince 
the powers that deserves higher 
rank. can publish, not perish. 


owe one greatest debts the teachers boyhood and 
feel that our teachers most for our society and are recognized least. 
They have molded the character and conscience the Nation and have 
implanted our people with ethics, decency, character, and will the 


very best. 


certainly must continue strengthen the role played our 
teachers and our schools. Education will help our citizens distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and thus better our chances for free- 


dom.—BERNARD 


Little More Iron, Please 


The Old-Time School— 


good see children hap- 
py, especially school. The school 
fifty years ago, even less, was 
often rather grim place. The teacher 
might smile upon occasion, even in- 
dulge mild joke (particularly when 
would serve point moral), but 
this didn’t happen very often. retro- 
spect the prevailing tones the picture 
are greys and browns, rather reminiscent 
painting tired French peasants 
from the brush Jean Francois Millet. 

Desks fixed the floor solemn 
rows, high windows that children 
would not waste time looking out, 
teacher costumed and schooled con- 
ceal whatever youthfulness personal 
charm she might perchance possess 
(these qualities tended suspect), 
woodwork painted dull brown bat- 
tleship grey (that that “dirt wouldn’t 
show!”), walls tinted sober neutral 
tones, pictures representing serious and 
improving scenes from history, per- 
haps portraits defunct members 
the School Board, and finally dusty 
blackboard, never thoroughly clean. And 
these surroundings children sat 
their desks and studied their lessons, 
which were due time “heard” the 
teacher, one after the other, the long 
day dragged through its weary close. 


—and the New: 


Today our boast that avons 
changé tout cela. The school that pre- 


tends all up-to-date brightly 
lighted. Furniture comfortable, and 
attractive pictures adorn its walls, which 
are tinted various shades pretty 
look and restful the eye. Teachers 
are young, spirit least. The whole 
atmosphere one sunlight, bright 
colors, and cheerfulness. Children move 
about the room engaged various un- 
dertakings educational nature, and 
the teacher present help, advise, 
and offer suggestions when youthful 
ingenuity falls. 


Informing Contrast 


Though our account the old-time 
schoolroom may not sound very enthusi- 
astic, not our intention condemn 
out-of-hand. The two situations have 
been described some little detail be- 
cause one completely the antithesis 
the other, and each represents ex- 
treme. The writer’s purpose not 
praise the one the expense the 
other, but examine the contrast be- 
tween them which may possibly in- 
structive. Each situation had has its 
strong points and its weak ones well. 
For example, the old-fashioned school 
least some the boys and girls grew 
up. There might be, and there too often 
was, appalling casualty rate, but the 
survivors learned the valuable lesson 
done and seeing through. They did 
not attack one novelty after another and 
leave each one soon the novelty be- 
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gan wear away and the going was 
hard. They learned that one the abili- 
ties which any successful adult must ac- 
quire the ability sort out the 
cult part problem and struggle with 
until mastered. They learned 
that should point honor stay 
with the task that has lost its initial in- 
terest and fight through trium- 
phant conclusion. That learning any- 
thing worth very much there usually 
occurs point where the undertaking 
ceases play and becomes work 
which requires determination and moral 
fiber the learning really mas- 
tered. 


Football: Educative Experience 


Boys still learn this the football 
field. flurry astonishment and hor- 
ror aroused from time time when 
the fact comes light that the football 
coach such-and-such high school earns 
larger salary than the principal. might 
replied that the coach produces re- 
sults—or else! While the principal—? 

fact that some the most ef- 
fective teaching done the schools 
done the athletic coaches. And since 
these people usually succeed impart- 
ing the required knowledge and skill 
the players under their charge, possibly 
their methods may worth inquiring 
into. 

Consider, for example, how the foot- 
ball coach works. doesn’t merely 
hand ball the boys and tell them 
ahead and play football, trusting 
that they will “learn doing.” Games 
are not won that sort preparation, 
and this knows very well. Learning 
play football largely matter main- 
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taining top physical condition and mas- 
tering thoroughly the basic elements 
the game. Players have spend long 
hours drill formal exercises de- 
signed put and keep them condi- 
tion. Many the plays used are compli- 
cated things; therefore they must 
analyzed bit bit. Difficult parts must 
isolated out their context and 
practiced, studied, and practiced again, 
until their performance becomes auto- 
matic and until they can carried out 
easily and with complete mastery. Here 
the important point. Every phase 
each difficult and intricate play must 
fully mastered that “comes like 
breathing.” Then all fitted into its 
place the larger pattern the game. 
Quick thinking necessary critical 
points, the player who calls the sig- 
nals and the ball carrier principally, 
and this made possible the fact that 
each player has been through long pe- 
riods exacting drill and knows just 
what every signal means and can per- 
form the evolutions called for. player 
can stop the middle game “rea- 
son critically” “think creatively” 
about fundamentals. Such thinking 
done concerned with plays the 
higher level the game. Improvisation 
has little place. Each play carefully 
designed and thoroughly learned 
means hard work, order that the 
team may able cope with whatever 
situation arises. Winning games large- 
question knowing the signals and 
completing the plays previously prac- 
For this reason the coach win- 
ning team insists and gets from the 
players real work, including much hard 
mechanical drill. 


1951] 
Music Likewise 

Music another subject which oc- 
casionally very well taught. Here again 
the effective teacher the one who pro- 
duces results. The young pianist, work- 
ing his Bach fugue and Beethoven so- 
nata, does not merely play them through 
over and over again. Like the football 
player, picks out the difficult portions, 
studies them, analyzes them, their touch, 
fingering, phrasing, etc. Then works 
them, using hard relentless drill un- 
til each difficult passage becomes auto- 
matic. When they are longer difficult 
they are worked into their position 
the whole composition. 

The young would-be Schnabel must 
keep his mind the total effect 
whatever playing. every time 
stop think whether the second finger 
comes before the first vice versa, his 
performance will not have much mean- 
ing. Keeping clearly and steadily before 
him the total effect the whole com- 
position, cannot afford lose sight 
this “solve problems” technique. 
The problems must solved hard 
work and practice and thoroughly 
solved that they cease problems 
and that they are difficult longer. 
Only thus can the player really con- 
centrate the musical interpretation 
whatever playing. 


Differing Philosophies 
John Dewey’s philosophy has made 
schools general brighter, more cheer- 
ful and more attractive places than they 
once were. Children are, and large, 
happier school than they used 
fifty hundred years ago. However, 
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the view all thinking continuous 
problem solving, reconstruction 
experience, has, interpreted and ap- 
plied many his more ardent fol- 
lowers, brought about some deplorable 
results education. The Instrumental- 
ist, viewing learning interactive 
process almost entirely, tends neglect 
certain highly important matters. There 
are other philosophies than Instrumen- 
talism, and some these also have, from 
their own peculiar standpoints, some- 
thing value contribute educa- 
tional thought. For instance, there 
Realism. “It profoundly erroneous 
truism,” says Whitehead, “repeated 
all the copy-books and eminent peo- 
ple when they are making speeches, that 
should cultivate the habit think- 
ing what are doing. The precise 
opposite the case. Civilization advances 
extending the number important 
operations which perform without 
thinking about them. Operations 
thought are like cavalry charges bat- 
tle—they are strictly limited number, 
they require fresh horses, and must only 
made decisive moments.” 

The Realist view learning cannot 
passed over slighted without grave 
loss. The Realist educational philosopher 
views the skills—the ability 
read, write, spell, perform ele- 
mentary mathematical operations, etc.,— 
vast body knowledge existing 
itself and having its own importance re- 
gardless whether Mary Johnny 
any other little learner has made con- 
tact with not. addition our Real- 
ist would say that these skills not only 
exist but that they are vast importance 
our Western society, and that the boy 
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girl who fails acquire adequate 
grasp them that extent handi- 
capped for living Western society. 
And the Realist would right: these 
things exist, and they have their so- 
cial importance, and furthermore who 
would learn perform them with ease 
and mastery must pay the price cer- 
tain amount hard work. 

Right here seems lie the weakness 
many the “enterprises,” “projects,” 
etc., that are attempted our schools, 
particularly the elementary level. 
their anxiety make learning “lifelike,” 
teachers have their pupils play keeping 
store the classroom, write letters in- 
viting their friends various displays 
work, parties, plays, and contests, 
build everything from model airplanes 
skyscrapers, and engage various 
other activities truly amazing num- 
ber and variety, trusting that the inci- 
dental practice reading, writing, and 
arithmetic will give them sufficient mas- 
tery these very necessary skills,—that 
these can picked the course 
doing something else. 

But real command the three R’s 
altogether too difficult picked 
incidentally the course little fake 
experiences imitated from real life, valu- 
able though these latter may some 
ways. this point the lesson the foot- 
ball field the well-conducted music 
studio may again pondered for little 
while. There still place and need 
the work the classroom for judi- 
cious quota drill basic Also 
every learning activity that 
very much value the pupil should have 
little practice developing the neces- 
sary habit persisting the task even 
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after has lost its first freshness and 
charm, persisting until done his 
own honest satisfaction. needs 
learn that the acquisition the ability 
stay with the job until fairly com- 
pleted debt which owes his 
own self-respect. 

Much heard present about the 
need for character-education 
schools. The late President Wilson used 
say that, “character by-product; 
produced the great manufacture 
daily duty.” this true, would 
appear that boys and girls need learn 
school that life not, and cannot be, 
all fun, they have not already learned 
the lesson elsewhere, that there are tasks 
that require done, and that many 
them call for work rather than play. 
Only thus can schools expected 
help build some much-needed moral 
fiber into the rising generation. 


Activity Plus Mastery 


The modern elementary school needs 
the toy store, course, and the parties, 
games, and other activities, give prac- 
tice using the three R’s their place 
modern society; this willingly con- 
ceded. The weakness the old-fash- 
ioned school was that students usually 
did nothing but drill the fundamental 
skills and had little really significant 
practice putting these skills use. 
Consequently was too often institu- 
tion largely divorced from life and the 
skills imparted were many cases 
quickly lost soon the pupil left the 
halls learning. But the modern school, 
its haste and anxiety teach the so- 
cial significance the fundamental 
skills, has too often lost sight the 
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skills themselves; all “social” and 
little The modern ele- 
mentary school needs the toy store 
teach number combinations their so- 
cial setting, and also needs drill 
those same number combinations pro- 
duce mastery them, until 
they can done practically without 
thinking them consciously, and then 
practiced their social setting. 
Weakness the grasp essential 
fundamentals forms the grounds for 
number justifiable complaints about 
educational institutions general and 
elementary schools particular. The 
faculties colleges engineering com- 
plain that their students fail because they 
have never learned arithmetic. Business 
men and industrialists complain that the 
high-school graduates they employ 
large numbers each year lack sufficient 
knowledge arithmetic and mastery 
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written and spoken English. And many 
others utter like plaints which have in- 
creased rapidly number, volume, and 
vehemence recent years. Hence 
would appear the part wisdom 
for teachers and others concerned with 
the business educating the young 
something other than point the prog- 
ress they claim have made the 
teaching these subjects the past 
quarter-century. might even wise 
for them examine the bases their 
thinking about education, examine 
their methods very carefully, and at- 
tempt reach sane and defensible 
middle-ground, neglecting neither the 
social side nor the skill side the high- 
important three R’s. Both are neces- 
sary; hence judicious infusion Real- 
ism into the prevailing Pragmatism 
American education seems be, the 
physician would say, “indicated.” 


save considerable portion the rising generation from falling 
back into the condition half-civilized savage life, what other 
instrumentality does society afford than send into every obscure and 
hidden district the state young man young woman, whose 
education sound; whose language well-selected; whose pronuncia- 
tion and tones voice are correct and attractive; whose manners are 
gentle and refined; all whose topics conversation are elevating 
and instructive; whose benignity heart constantly manifested 
acts civility, courtesy and kindness; and who spreads nameless 
charm over whatever circle may entered. Such person should the 
teacher every common school Mann 
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Oh, Come You Keepers 
the Peace 


(Dedicated the U.N.O.) 


Oh, come you keepers the peace, 

You dreamers world freedom! 

Come from the centuried cradles brotherhood 

From where Krishna lays his lips his silver flute. 

one endless call man for infinitude good; come 

From where Confucius gathered wisdom 

Like golden fruit; from where voice proclaimed 

Out Sinai’s burning bush, “Thou shalt not kill, 

Nor steal, nor covet.” 

Come from where angels sang above the Judean hills 

Magi and shepherds, “Peace earth good will toward men!” 
From where kneelers prayer-rugs face their holy city,—to-day— 


And speak God. 


Oh, come you keepers the peace! 

From your ancient cradles brotherhood 

Look deep into the wells its peoples. 
Lean your hearts against their past, its towering walls, 

And remember what written thereon; 

What the mounds have tell the mound-builders, 

The cliffs the genius the Aztecs, 

What the images gold and silver have tell 


the power the perished Incas; the mysteries the Mayans. 


The glories Anchorr and 

What the Hanging Gardens and the Tower Confusion have tell 
the power Babylon; 

What the pyramids say the sway and wane the Pharaohs, 

dominant Rome leaving her coins, shattered potteries, 

Fragments roads, scattered from Caledonia Abyssinia; 

Too long have their silences been finger the 

hand raised warning. 

guard our countries from such oblivion! 

Come from your living cradles brotherhood, 

Learn the meaning the fiery lines Time has 

How they lengthen, day and night, hour hour, upon the wall. 


Oh, come you keepers the peace, 

Cup your ears close the ground for murmurs unrest. 
Listen the cause the moral malaria 

That shakes the earth with pain, that fouls with death. 
Listen for the cause jungle-rot sloughing off the culture 

Learn the secrets the bacillus war— 

How breeds whispers, and the smooth-tongued 
How multiplies high courts 

Under the mask diplomacy. 

Now the time! Now, while your ears vibrate with the tales 
horror; 

While your unwilling eyes confirm the hearing your ears: 
Come the strength and safety victory plan. 
Gather the mold out the muck battle-fields— 

the Pacific. 

Gather the mold from the blood our own late-dead; 
Lay the culture plates your laboratories. 

With all the alchemy your old civilizations, 

With all the magic your modern chemistry, 

Distil penicillin for the healing the wounds the world. 
Oh, you keepers the peace, 

Oh, you dreamers freedom, now now the time. 
Peace unto you! 

Peace unto the world! 
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New University Colleges British 
Colonial Territories 


Josephine Kamm novelist and short 
story writer who has made study Brit- 
ish Commonwealth affairs. Her books in- 
clude “‘All Quiet Home,’ ’and “Progress 
Towards Self-Government the British 
Colonies.” 


NOTE genuine achievement 
sounded the Report the Inter- 
University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion the Colonies for 1947-49. This 
Council was set 1946 with the ob- 
ject creating within Britain’s Colonies 
residential universities high scholastic 
standards adapted local needs, and 
supplementing existing research and edu- 
cation facilities. The basic ideal that 
while learning for its own sake must 
never neglected, the training re- 
cruits for administrative service and the 
various professions vital for Colonial 
peoples advancing towards self-govern- 
ment. 

Within this framework remarkable 
progress has been made. Two years ago 
plans were being discussed develop 
three university colleges, one for the 
West Indies and two for West Africa— 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. To- 
day, although permanent buildings have 
yet erected, each the colleges 
has completed full teaching session; 
and the students are trained take ex- 
ternal degrees London University. 

The University College the West 
Indies was opened October, 1948, 


with single Faculty—Medicine; and 
with strictly limited number stu- 
dents housed temporary huts site 
presented the Government Jamaica 
for the college and teaching hospital. 
Teaching the Faculty Natural Sci- 
ence began October, 1949, and 
Arts Faculty forecast for 1950. 

Ibadan, administrative center the 
Western Provinces, the home Ni- 
geria’s university college. 1948 there 
were 100 students; now there are more 
than 200; and the staff (to which Afri- 
cans are appointed wherever practicable) 
has been trebled. addition Faculties 
Science and Arts, Ibadan has Faculty 
being established provide teaching 
agriculture, veterinary science and, 
later, forestry. The professional 
schools serve the four West African ter- 
ritories—the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
and the Gambia well Nigeria. 


Department African Studies 


The Gold Coast University College 
opened with Faculties Arts, Science, 
and Economics, including Department 
African Studies for research into 
African history, law, culture, and lan- 
guage. Department Theology has 
been planned, and Institute Edu- 
cation designed educational re- 


search center for the whole British 
West Africa. 
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These colleges (and other centers 
higher education such the Makerere 
College East Africa which has not yet 
reached university college status) are 
clearly working fill local But 
the demand for African-born and trained 
administrators, doctors, teachers, and 
others is, course, too heavy ade- 
quately met for years. parallel activity 
recommended the Inter-University 
Council was the introduction regional 
colleges providing general and voca- 
tional training for which degree course 
would inappropriate. none these 
colleges has yet been opened, the Council 
hopes that plans already prepared will 
put into practice forthwith. 

The creation university college 
the final stage the advance towards 
full university status, with power con- 
fer degrees. There are present three 
Colonial Universities; the Universities 
Malta and Hong Kong, which have 
embarked post-war development pro- 
grams, and the University Malaya, 
inaugurated October, 1949. Based 
the amalgamation two existing bodies 
—Raffles College, named after Stamford 
Raffles the founder Singapore, and 


the King Edward VII College Medi- 
cine—the new University was not re- 
quired pass through the intermediate 
stage university college. 

Financial help towards the amalgama- 
tion was provided from Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare funds: that 
say, from the pockets Britain’s tax- 
payers. Grants from the same source are 
being used extend and improve uni- 
versity colleges; and meet such com- 
mitments the money available for Co- 
lonial higher education was raised 
1947 from £4,500,000 £6,500,000. 
not intended that any the programs 
for social and economic development 
the Colonies should sponsored 
money from Britain alone; and the Co- 
lonial governments and peoples con- 
cerned are adding their own contribu- 
tions. Since the Colonies cannot achieve 
real self-government they remain fi- 
nancially dependent Britain, the aim 
her policy encourage these ter- 
ritories become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. the field higher educa- 
tion the Council’s Report reveals how 
surely this policy now being imple- 
mented the British government. 


There are factors our modern world which tempt the lonely 
and powerless find false escape from their unhappiness, surrender 
their manhood and lose their souls, either because the mass-communica- 
tors blunt their finer feelings tempt them constantly the 
move and consequently unable find their own souls. 

King Henry Falstaff regrets that cannot alone: 
were better eaten death with rust than scoured nothing with 
perpetual motion.” Rust and perpetual motion—these are two great 


dangers for all and for our adult Joun 
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Book Reviews 


Note: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


EDUCATION 


HANDBOOK PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR 
AMERICAN Boys Porter 
Sargent. 1004 pp. $8.50. 


Covering field which unique, the 
thirty-second handbook for 1950-1951 has 
appeared from the press. mine 
information for students, boys and girls, 
who wish attend private boarding 
school, There are twenty-nine pages the 
index (usually one line school). For 
each school there brief description its 
location, fees, the ages admitted, enroll- 
ment, tuition, faculty, and other special in- 
formation. There are special sections the 
volume for unusual types such schools for 
the underprivileged, junior colleges, and 
labor schools. 

There are complete membership lists for 
the national educational associations, includ- 
ing The Association American Universi- 
ties, The Association American Colleges, 
and the American Association Junior 
Colleges. listing given also regional 
associations such the New England As- 
sociation Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; the Secondary Education Board; 
the Private Schools Association the 
Central States. There also list the 
Association Military Colleges and 
Schools the United States. 

section great value devoted di- 
rectories films and agencies which supply 
them, educational associations, foundations, 
year books, periodicals, school advertising 
media, newspapers, insurance companies, 
teachers’ agencies, lecture 
ment bureaus, publishers textbooks, 
school book dealers, school furniture, lab- 
oratory equipment, school outfitters, play- 


ground and gymnasium equipment, em- 
blems and trophies, arts and crafts supplies, 
visual and music equipment. 

There are many 
spersed among the descriptions schools. 
section books which have been re- 
viewed referred handbooks from 
1934 through 1948 great value. Sub- 
jects which have been treated from 1934 
1950 are indexed. list publishers 
these books will found, complete with 
addresses. 

feature the volume the editor’s 
annual survey education. this year’s 
edition there found section 104 pages 
under the captain “Extending Horizons.” 
The editor leaves others commendations 
our educational procedures 
tices; performs the function educa- 
tional critic who, his strictures, needles 
action. sees education dead center 
failing meet the needs youth. Teach- 
ers “spew out words”; “The hundreds 
periodicals, local, state, and national, sup- 
posedly educational for teachers, are 
about the drabbest lot print perpetrated 
any group humans.” “The flame 
academic freedom flickers fitfully.” History 
distorted, scientists are suppressed, 
move toward totalitarianism, society sick, 
newspapers suppress news, book reviewers 
are restricted and thought controlled. 

But amidst this gloomy outlook there are 
positive suggestions for the educator. 
have frontier thinkers, there drive to- 
ward reality, there still inspired teaching 
found, man creative, few have 
come extended horizons. Critical 
phy and current situations the social 
scene, refreshing because original; 
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stimulating, because has much truth 
its criticism; informative because the au- 
thor brings his analysis great range 
important volumes now being published. 
provides incisive diagnosis our educa- 
tional ills. May stimulate our discover- 
ing and prescribing the remedy! 


Democracy’s CoLLEGE—HIGHER 
John Diekoff, Harper and Broth- 
ers. 201 pp., $2.50. 


view the rapid development the 
public junior college, both regional and 
municipal, Democracy’s College timely 
book and should enjoy eager reception. 
While concerned particularly with the 
problems the local junior college, its 
scope broad enough particular 
interest those engaged any phase 
general education, and will prove valuable 
those whose interest largely the vo- 
cational and specialization phases educa- 
tion. The local college not treated 
isolation but direct relation the other 
levels the educational ladder. 

The local college considered ex- 
tension the educational opportunity pro- 
vided the home, the lower schools and 
the other educational agencies the com- 
munity. The historic background the 
development certain generally accepted 
though not laboriously, traced; e.g. the per- 
sonal, political, vocational and economic 
values. The trend from local support and 
control state support, and the state con- 
trol that inevitably has followed, dis- 
cussed very able and stimulating fash- 
ion. The advantages for “equality” State 
and Federal subsidies are skillfully balanced 
against the disadvantages “opportunity” 
and the dangers the freedom the 
schools from such subsidies, The author 
does not leave the reader doubt his 
sense “opinionated,” for the author argues 


from generally accepted principles and the 
background history. The position taken 
that education equalization funds, whether 
state national, treat the “symptom” 
rather than the disease” unique and in- 
triguing. Though advocates equal educa- 
tional opportunity through State and Fed- 
eral aid may not agree, they will not ignore, 
and will have difficulty branding the 
arguments specious. 

The central functions the college are 
fairly presented well the peculiar serv- 
ices the college the local 
The difficult task staffing the local col- 
lege with the present shortage qualified 
teachers discussed, with some unique sug- 
gestions the solution the problem 
mass education with limited faculty and 
facilities. The controversial issue profes- 
sional training college teachers ably 
treated, both from the pre-service and in- 
service angles. 

The book written interesting and 
readable style. well documented, but 
not tiresomely so. well worth the 
thoughtful reading anyone interested 
education general and 
challenging those interested the prob- 
lems the local college. 

Florida State University 


STUDENT TEACHING (second edition), 
Raleigh Schorling. McGraw-Hilll Book 
Company. 415 pp. $3.75. 

This revision the 1940 edition 
Student Teaching the late Raleigh 
Schorling the University Michigan. 
Four new chapters and much new material 
were added the old edition. The work 
was prepared textbook for student 
teaching courses. The author attempted 
set coherent and meaningful program 
for beginning teacher, that would keep 
the picture the total job before him dur- 
ing entire semester. 
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The book consists fourteen chapters. 
The titles have been carefully chosen, and 
focus the attention both the student 
teacher and college supervisor upon major 
problems which confront 
teacher new classroom situations. 
author gives both preview problems 
met teaching and also effective guid- 
ance for planning and getting the work 
done. One important contribution the 
work the field education the as- 
sistance given the student teacher and 
supervisor make changes needed close 
the gap between principles long advocated 
and actual practice. 

Throughout the book the wide experi- 
ence and understanding the author 
revealed. Particularly forceful the chapter 
entitled, Successful Beginning.” The 
prospective teacher given suggestions for 
acquainting himself with the nature his 
work teacher, important factors that 
condition the success beginner, and 
aids for improving his personality. There 
also discussion ways make one’s 
self attractive pupils. 

Each chapter presents list topics 
which have emerged from experiences 
student teachers and The topics 
are suitable for either individual group 
discussions. Educational theory thus in- 
tegrated with actual 
The author’s development the work pro- 
vides for the growth the student teacher 
the use techniques for effective pres- 
entation subject matter and for easy 
control pupils. 

The mental hygiene point view 
For example, the attention 
student teacher directed toward 
proper evaluation the importance 
growth and development children, the 
adjustment personality, the education 
emotions, the consideration all forces 
which play part the education the 
individual, and the development the 
democratic way life. 

There are ninety pictures classroom 
and other learning situations, some 
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which are combinations two more pic- 
tures. Many the pictures are based 
elementary school situations. The book was 
written primarily for secondary 
teaching, hence casual perusal the book 
may give the impression that was pre- 
pared for the elementary well the sec- 
ondary There are number charts 
and four appendices. 

important innovation the prepara- 
tion five sound pictures and five film 
strips that are geared the specific objec- 
tives the book. They deal with learning 
understand children, discipline, methods, 
and planning. 

The style the book informal and 
non-technical. not warmed-over 
textbook. Schorling wrote interestingly and 
soundly for persons who daily meet prob- 
lems the classroom which must solved 
the spot. The wide acceptance the 
work educators over the country evi- 
dence its merit. 

HICKERSON 
University Toledo 


Stewart. Doubleday Company. 156 pp. 
$2.00. 


The past few years have seen intensi- 
fication concern for the preservation 
academic freedom. The increased tension 
the world situation, and the mounting bit- 
terness the reaction against the spread 
Communism has caused certain groups 
attempt all sorts tactics prevent the 
spread. many cases this has resulted 
misguided efforts, and misinterpretation 
the function Education. 

the University level the attack has 
taken the form Loyalty Oaths one 
sort another, and some dismissals 
faculty personnel accused having Com- 
munist leanings. was inevitable that this 
should begin take the form attempt 
control the content certain courses, 
especially those directly connected with the 
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teaching Communist doctrine. This book 
account the struggle the Uni- 
versity California, which resulted when 
the Regents required all members the 
faculty sign special oath. Professor 
Stewart has written very readable account 
the struggle from the point view 
the faculty. The book very carefully at- 
tempts outline the history the struggle, 
and evaluate some the damage that was 
done consequence the situation. 

One cannot help but impressed the 
bitterness, and the degree which faculty 
morale was undermined California 
the Regents’ demand. Academic freedom 
one those basic concepts which ex- 
tremely difficult define. asked for its 
precise definition one obliged resort 
almost entirely example, and these ex- 
amples are always the absence viola- 
tion academic freedom. This means that 
much easier recognize the absence 
academic freedom than its presence. 

Without academic freedom, University 
life simply impossible, and think that 
the case the University California, 
few other instances, the violation 
academic freedom was obvious. 

There are many controversial issues in- 
volved the attempt stop the spread 
communism, and these must clearly 
separated and kept distinct. teach Com- 
munist doctrine would seem any intelli- 
gent person absolute necessity 
people are understand what involved. 
The implication that every person who 
teaches Communist theory ipso facto 
sympathetic Communism absurd. 
ask every teacher Communist Theory 
that advance take the position that 
Communist Theory completely errone- 
ous, and intrinsically evil, clear cut 
violation the right objective investi- 
gation. Such demand any case would 
defeat the very purpose objective teach- 
ing, for students would react such 
approach, 

the case the conflict the Univer- 
sity California, appears me, ac- 
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cording this book, that the struggle left 
the realm teaching, and became at- 
tempt the part the Regents domi- 
nate the faculty. assuming, course, 
that Professor Stewart’s account ac- 
curate all respects. 

might conclude saying that appoint- 
ments teaching positions should gov- 
erned the competence the person 
the field which asked teach. The 
only restrictions that are pertinent are those 
already accepted; namely, that teacher 
cannot criminal, violate the law. 
does not follow that one necessarily 
criminal who adheres principles other 
than those accepted the majority. Overt 
actions alone should decide criminality, and 
not guilt association. 

addition, believe that academic 
people are completely justified being in- 
dignant the fact that they have been 
selected for special treatment this con- 
troversy. 

For all those interested the present 
struggle for academic freedom, recom- 


mend careful reading this book. 


The University North Carolina 


Harper Brothers. 217 pp., $3.00. 
One the most promising developments 

recent years the growing awareness 
that teaching classes important part 
college professor’s life rather than 
chore dismissed quickly and 
effortlessly possible that the professor 
can get back his study. Dr. Rasey’s ac- 
count her own teaching procedures is, 
therefore, both timely and helpful. 

This Teaching not systematic 
treatment the problems encountered 
college teaching. Instead, week 
week account, dialogue form, the 
way which group college students, 
encouraged their instructor ask ques- 
tions and keep inquiring till they find 
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answers they can accept, built course 
upon the problems they all faced without 
previously recognizing them. 

The reader has some the satisfaction 
that comes from visiting class that skill- 
fully led, but also experiences the feel- 
ing futility those who must leave 
when the students do, without having 
opportunity sitting down with the 
teacher discuss what had gone be- 
tween class sessions what was the 
teacher’s mind did thus and so. 
more than one point would have been 
helpful the author had stepped out 
character and, aside the reader, 
indicated the purpose what otherwise 
seems like digression. 

This book certainly stimulating, but 
suggests widely applicable method 
college teaching unless the teacher 
gifted and aware his fundamental 
purpose Dr. Rasey. Though criti- 
cize the wastefulness lectures who tell 
students what may read only small 
portion the time lecture takes and 
object classroom discussions that never 
rise above the level tea-cup conversa- 
tion, may just wary the uni- 
versal application Dr. Rasey’s procedures. 
Much the current criticism what 
passes for modern practices elementary 
and secondary education should rightly 
addressed teachers who copy the prac- 
tices modern education without truly 
understanding them. Similarly, Dr. Rasey 
should not held accountable some col- 
lege teachers, wearied the demands that 
effective teaching always makes the 
teacher’s time and energy, now think they 
need nothing more than walk into class, 
smile engagingly, and say, “Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, who has anything sug- 
gest that can talk about this morning?” 

counter the spirit Dr. Rasey’s 
stimulating presentation say that This 
Teaching should required reading for 
all who are interested college teaching, 
but may hope that enough copies will 
left around that many can read the 
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book and discover what teaching really is— 
should be. 

Harry 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


PHILOSOPHY 


thoughts from George Santayana, se- 
lected and edited Ira Cardiff. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 284 
pp. $5.00. 
One who has not studied Santayana’s 

philosophy sure have cubit added 

his stature reading these excerpts from 
the philosopher’s twenty-seven volumes. 

Though they are removed from their con- 

text, these atoms thought are complete 

themselves the smallest units that can 
preserve the properties the whole struc- 
ture. One may tire reading them 
series, one tires book jokes, but 

person who seeking the truth will soon 

find underneath them the solid structure 

Santayana’s materialistic naturalistic 
philosophy. 

The purity his style prevents loss 
anthologizing him. Nowhere does triteness, 
the cliché, mere rhetoric obtrude. One 
reminded Walter Pater’s marvelous 
care pruning and phrasing. Everywhere 
are dignity, beauty. After time one catches 
the sustaining rhythm reason them, 

For Santayana applies reason every phase 

life—society, science, religion, poetry, 

mysticism, and strips away the illusions and 
deceptions under which have been suf- 
fering. 

follow his analysis German ideal- 
ism, his contrasts between Catholicism and 

Protestantism, his preference poetic 

paganism either, and his quiet pleading 

for matter the only substance mind. 

Morality does not interest him much 

religion, and religion interests him less than 

poetry, which drawn from the true, 
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concrete realities. His philosophic fathers 
are Democritus, Lucretius, Spinoza, Her- 
bert Spencer. His poetic favorites—if one 
may judge the attention given them— 
are Dante, Shakespeare, Shelley, Goethe. 

Religion, Santayana finds, true only 
far concerned with realities life, 
not accretions myths. The Gospels were 
the product the Church, believes, not 
the Church the expression the Gospels. 
Catholic faith, feels, vanishes into clear 
sunlight, but Protestant faith leaves gloom 
behind when gone. Yet all men 
cherish some illusions; few are able face 
the truth nature continually. But let 
not use religion excuse stop in- 
vestigation. 

The life reason, nevertheless, per- 
sisted in, its own reward permitting 
enjoy the variety and beauty life 
their surface value, transient though they 
may be. hard think that life must 
end, but death accentuates its value. 
not depreciate the pleasures dance 
merely because must stop the appointed 
time. 

War the permanent state human 
life, and peace demands discipline home 
and invulnerability abroad. may 
well reconcile ourselves and content. 

This rather heavy philosophy, and 
some may prefer the more heroic assump- 
tions the idealists that make life bet- 
ter our very attitude. Aspiration 
sense its own realization. But Santayana 
could never care for Browning. 

These excerpts are nicely captioned and 
cross-indexed for reference when one wants 
ponder again Santayana’s exact wording 
that provoking thought. 

Gorpon 
Jersey City Junior College 


Matchette. Philosophical Library. 104 

This book unusual that con- 
densed but adequate and well written out- 


line world view professed amateur 
the field philosophy. The author was 
banker, inventor, and hotel operator 
profession. was largely self tutored 
philosophy. For one for whom philosophy 
was only avocation, the range and pro- 
fundity his knowledge the world’s 
great philosophies and the issues with which 
they deal, and his ability evaluate them 
terms the conception the world 
supported contemporary physical theory, 
are 

Mr. Matchette’s book consists seven 
chapters. The first five deal with the na- 
ture the “Relative” and the “Absolute” 
worlds, and with their relation each 
other. The last two deal with man the 
world order portrayed the first 
five Starting with the Relative 
world—the world which presently 
find ourselves—which characterized 
part its cause and effect relationships, 
its imperfections, and the impermanence 
its objects, the writer, through process 
reasoning, reaches the conclusion that 
Absolute world, one somehow outside 
and above the Relative world, does exist. 
writes that its characteristics must 
the nature things the opposites the 
characteristics exhibited the things 
the Relative world; for, says, opposite- 
ness “Duality” genuine trait the 
universe, and “perhaps the earliest and 
most persistent truth which the inquir- 
ing mind led that that which has 
opposite meaningless.” ‘This being true, 
the existence characteristics the Ab- 
solute can inferred process op- 
position. For example, whereas the things 
this world exhibit the traits imper- 
manence, imperfection, dependence upon 
other things, the Absolute exhibits the op- 
posite traits permanence, perfection, and 
independence other things. The relative 
world, writes, was caused the first 
place the Absolute, and this because 
there must have been the beginning 
uncaused cause, which could only have 
been the Absolute. 


; 
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The fundamental particles composing 
the Relative world Matchette calls “Zero- 
Atom The Zero-Atom Unit 
energy, unit potentiality which con- 
tains within the characteristics motion, 
field, electricity, life, mind, and telic char- 
acter. These potential “primary quali- 
the Zero-Atom Unit become ob- 
servable physical, chemical and electri- 
cal characteristics objects acting within 
space-time framework; and observable 
characteristics things terms them 
“secondary qualities’ “combinatorial 
complexes.” make the transition from 
potentiality actuality reason the 
action the Absolute upon the Zero-Atom 
Units, because the Absolute and Zero- 
Atom Units stand not only relation- 
ship duality each other, but also 
“Polar” each other. 

The concept “Polarity” important 
because represents that part Match- 
ette’s philosophy which unique, and be- 
cause with the use prove that the 
Relative world expressive design 
purpose. Polarity tells that the Relative 
and the Absolute are one their diversity 
—as the north and south poles magnet 
are parts the same magnet, yet each 
pole has its unique characteristics only be- 
cause the presence the other. Because 
the doctrine Polarity true, the Rela- 
tive world seen stand purposive re- 
lation the Absolute, for the Absolute, 
being all-inclusive, has external goal, 
while the Relative world, having 
characteristics those opposite those 
the Absolute, therefore must expressive 
purpose. This purpose, furthermore, 
the direction union with the Absolute, 
“since the latter the only other existent 
the cosmos.” This urge all things 
toward the Absolute Matchette 
“Major Polarity.” “Progress” toward 
determinateness “self determination” and 
away from the fundamental disparateness 
characteristic the Zero- 
Atom Unit its original, potential form. 
These stand inverse relation each 
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other: determinateness increases, dis- 
parateness decreases. Determinateness 
also All life appears mo- 
tivated toward greater degree orderli- 
ness, which characterized progressively 
greater unity and progressively less multi- 
plicity parts, balance rather than im- 
balance. This phenomenon illustrates what 
Matchette refers the “Referent-Re- 
ferend Law.” All objects are not the 
same level orderliness their progress 
toward union with the Absolute and away 
from their original indeterminateness, and 
this disparity states existence relative 
each other calls “Minor Polarity.” 
Man this world view conceived 
energy system, one with the rest 
nature. His present nature expressive 
tendencies toward both good and evil: good 
the sense that tries overcome the 
evilness his essential nature which the 
composite opposites that set him off orig- 
inally from the Absolute; and evil the 
sense that expressive those evil 
tendencies which his goodness seeks 
overcome. While all things, inanimate and 
animate, think and feel progressively 
greater degree ascend the scale 
orderliness complexity life, man alone 
has progressed far enough from his pri- 
mordial nature, toward the Absolute, 
aware his true destiny, and able 
add the force his will the other- 
wise unconscious urge propelling him to- 
ward the Absolute. Only man free. And 
while man has the power both expedite 
and thwart the good, and often does 
the latter, this, Matchette writes, not 
distinctively his tragedy. that must 
pursuing the good always work with 
processes and things more divergent, more 
refractory, less orderly than his own mind 
states which generate his plans. “The 
tragic element man’s life,” writes, 
not that represents metaphysical di- 
lemma, but that the extent that his 
spiritual existence affects real world 
physical existence, evokes states greater 
divergence than its own. fallen 
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God were condemned live like mortal; 
perhaps even more truly, the in- 
trinsic sense which ‘men are not Gods.’ 
this sense that Man’s ‘Doom’ 
inescapable and tragedy his very es- 
sence.” 

Frailty and the imperfection the hu- 
man entity are not the real fountainhead 
man’s difficulties, but rather man’s 
ignorance his nature; man’s ignorance 
himself and his place the cosmos. The 
main task then becomes discover and 
aware his residence the two 
domains—the Relative and the Absolute. 
Beyond this there little one can do. Each 
must the best can;- and the best, 
writes, that which takes the direc- 
tion minimizing our basic thoughts 
hate, fear, anger and the like, and fol- 
lowing the paths goodness, truth and 
beauty which are the Absolute, and which 
are parts single Virtue. this 
deliberate striving toward the Absolute that 
man’s wisdom, reality and happiness lie. 
this striving lies man’s salvation. 

The book may read with profit 
the layman philosophy and the aca- 
demic professional alike. Matchette’s re- 
liance upon his own linguistic inventions 
obstacle understanding him and 
equating some his concepts with those 
given expression other philosophers, but 
means insurmountable one. His 
preoccupation with metaphysics will 
doubt the cause some hostility toward 
the book the part those readers who 
align themselves with the empirical tradi- 
tion Hume, Mill, James and Dewey. 
This part because his reliance 
the last analysis upon reason rather than 
upon observation, applied the scien- 
tists, the avenue truth, particularly 
applies his appeal the doctrine 
opposites which constructs the exist- 
ence Absolute possessing all the at- 
tributes Deity, truly existing apart from 
the idea that have it. His affirmation 
that the Relative world telic char- 
acter, also based deductive reasoning, 
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will likewise meet with some resistance. 
Whether not the world expressive 
underlying purpose design seems 
open question among the scientists, 
Readers with pragmatic bent will also, 
doubt, consider his preoccupation with 
the Absolute representative misdirected 
emphasis, for emphasis should shared 
least equally with the consideration down 
earth, immediate techniques for expedit- 
ing the will the Absolute. say that 
must virtuous not enough. What 
virtue means terms concrete action 
must considered. Mr. Matchette, per- 
haps intentionally, stops short Cer- 
tainly his career reveals that was not 
ivory tower philosopher. Many readers 
also will reluctant accept his concep- 
tion freedom, which they will consider 
false freedom, long must admit, 
does, that our decisions and efforts 
not count for too much, since the move- 
ment upward toward the Absolute in- 
evitable. 

the final analysis, the acceptance 
rejection metaphysics such Match- 
ette’s depends upon the assumptions upon 
which one chooses place 
Whether put the truth science the 
back seat when conflicts with Reason, 
even when the deductions are valid, one 
the supreme decisions the reflective per- 
son must make the process assessing 
the human venture. 

RAMSDEN 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


PHYSICS 


Heat AND TEMPERATURE MEASURE- 
MENT, Robert Weber. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. pp. 242, 
$6.65. 

This book the measurement 
heat and the measurement temperature. 

elementary text designed for 
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one-semester course following introduc- 
tory college physics course. consists 
271 pages text proper with the addition 
twenty-nine laboratory experiments fol- 
lowed five appendices and twenty-seven 
tables. 

The distinctive features the volume 
are that the emphasis upon experimental 
methods measurement heat and 
temperature, and that surveys wide field 
small space elementary manner. 
Along with the experimental methods 
there are concise statements basic theory. 
These serve give background for the 
methods measurement and make the 
book more self-sufficient for many practical 
purposes. These features should make the 
book considerable value handbook 
quick reference book for workers 
allied fields who need lay their hands 
quickly the gist some experimental 
methods. For instance the worker unaware 
the recent use thermocolor paints 
which change color specified tempera- 
ture, and pellets which similarly soften, 
would find them mentioned. Along with 
these would find mention thermistors 
the resistance which may change from 
few hundred 200° The references 
for supplementary reading the end 
each chapter are up-to-date and should 

Any book this kind which covers 
wide field small compass must neces- 
sity seem sketchy spots the too 
brief mention high-frequency induction 
heating which came into much use during 
World War II. the other hand there 
are many good statements brief space 
for instance the summary two and one- 
half pages the magnetic approach 
absolute zero. 

over-all estimate must re- 
membered that this book written 
strictly elementary level and there much 
praise freshness treatment and 
broad coverage. This reviewer, however, 
left with some mixed feelings chiefly 
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because the lack precision certain 
common definitions. The definition given 
for the 15° calorie without mentioning 
that this merely the most common 
several calories based water the work- 
ing substance. Indeed worth noting 
that the International Steam Table Con- 
ference 1929 was recommended that 
the calorie defined independently any 
working substance one eight hundred 
and sixtieth part the international kilo- 
watt hour. The Btu (British thermal unit) 
defined “the amount heat required 
Fahrenheit This makes the Btu 
unit without precise meaning whereas when 
defined for water its maximum density 
for water degrees Fahrenheit, 
usually is, becomes more precise. Such 
things, however, can easily remedied 
later edition. 

The author Associate Professor 
Physics the Pennsylvania State College 
and this volume one the Prentice-Hall 
Physics Series edited Donald Menzel. 

Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Lecacy, Hodding Carter. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1950. 
186 pp. $3.00. 

The author this volume the crusad- 
ing editor newspaper Greenville, 
Mississippi, and native the State 
Louisiana. His parents lived during the 
post-Civil War years and was reared 
the traditions the culture that re- 
gion. Yet, protestant against what 
believes are the evils and weaknesses 
the society which lives, and strives 
help build better world which 
live. These facts are basic understand- 
ing the contents this very interesting 
book. 

The volume includes fourteen chapters, 
some very short, and them pictures 
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the situation with references the follow- 
ing problems and conditions: the unity 
the cultural white groups with reference 
support what they believe; the opposi- 
tion outsiders (foreigners); the strong 
tendency support military traditions and 
part them; the purpose the orig- 
inal KKK;; the terrible destruction the 
Civil War; the aftermath terror, dis- 
franchisement, and suffering; the strong 
religious quality the people traditionally 
and its fundamentalistic 
older type friendship which often existed 
between negroes and whites, and the al- 
most complete lack any schooling for 
negroes the earlier days; the tradition 
violence and the cultural support 
various forms; the double standard 
law applied whites and negroes, and 
analogous double standards among whites 
thievery, sex irregularities, etc., among 
blacks; the chivalric attitude whites to- 
ward women; “poor whites” and their at- 
titudes; the views Southerners 
interference from outside; the “crazy- 
quilt” pattern politics which still domi- 
nates and which occasion has many 
injurious flarebacks; the Southern practices 
securing capital and new industries; the 
injury whites the practice discrimi- 
nation, and the value being discontented 
with the evils the situation. 

The book well written and real 
contribution the literature attitudes, 
written that the lay reader can under- 
level social ethics, level which many 
our leaders political and business life 
can well consider and emulate. dedi- 
cated building better world and 
helping others understand, 
through the orderly processes education, 
enlightenment, cultural and economic de- 
velopment, i.e., evolution rather than 
revolution. The writer this review born 
and reared Ohio with northern back- 
ground, but with understanding based 
living twenty years the South, com- 
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mends this volume and hopes that many 
will read and ponder its message. 


University Florida 


The Macmillan Co. 274 pp. $2.50 cloth, 
$1.00 paper 

Mr. Dulles has outlined the policies fol- 
lowed the United States during the five 
year period since the San Francisco Con- 
ference 1945, period which terms 
one “not war, not peace.” Mr. Dulles 
well qualified discuss our foreign policy 
this period has taken part ten 
major international conferences 
these years. The book “behind the 
scenes” picture men, policies and events. 

Mr. Dulles believes that war prob- 
able but not inevitable. thinks there 
hope provided: 

Americans realize the danger clearly; 

unite behind the many policies 
the present which are good; 

see the weaknesses other 
policies and strive improve 

Develop the spiritual power 
which policy can more than make- 
shift.” 

The book divided into four parts. 
Part The Problem; Part II: The 
Policies Have; Part III: The Measure 
Our Foreign Policies; Part IV: What 
Needs Done. 

the chapter, “Know Your Enemy” 
Part Mr. Dulles clearly and briefly 
defines Soviet Communism and how 
operates, that the reader knows the na- 
ture and creed the enemy. very 
necessary for all Americans, laymen 
well leaders, know this order 
defend ourselves intelligently. 

Part Policies Have,” Mr. 
Dulles traces the beginnings the United 
Nations, and how the United Nations 
operates. believes that the U.N. “can 
and should cornerstone United 
States foreign policy.” Chapter 
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describes the manner which the U.N. 
deals with vital problems, indicating clearly 
the capacity the U.N. deal with in- 
ternational disputes. But Mr. Dulles thinks 
the U.N. more than this when states: 
“The United Nations not just place 
where the representatives governments 
come together negotiate. not just 
the sum total its members. some- 
thing itself. changes all who partici- 
pate good faith its 
them better members world society.” 
also thinks one its strengths lies 
its moral force. frankly recognizes its 
limitations well its strengths. 

especially fine chapter Part 
the one which Mr. Dulles traces biparti- 
sanship our foreign policy, policy which 
had such large part shaping. Here 
get glimpse, were, behind the 
scenes and see just what influence the 
United States has when there unity 
our dealings with foreign countries. 
feels that cannot successfully bring 
about coalition for peace unless the two 
major political parties cooperate major 
policies.” his words, “Bipartisanship 
foreign policy has limitations and draw- 
backs. difficult operate. But during 
the period from August, 1944, through 
1949 operated promote the security 
and peace the United States and the 
world.” 

Part III, “The Measure Our 
Foreign Mr. Dulles traces the five 
year score and shows why communism 
wins. shows that while the Russians 
have been held West Europe and have 
suffered defeat Yugoslavia, they have 
consolidated their position large areas 
Central Europe and have won great suc- 
cess China. The shift the balance 
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power the world has been favor 
communism. The chapter, “Why Com- 
munism Wins” especially enlighten- 
ing one. leaves the reader’s 
mind the dangers face. 

Part IV, “What Needs Done,” 
Mr. Dulles places before Americans 
challenge. advocates the need for 

Unity home. are win the 
peace, the United States must put 
sanship solid basis. 

Unity Western Europe. feels 
this necessary western civilization 
urge the United States exert pressure 
see that western unity brought about. 

totally new Asiatic policy which 
will recapture some our lost prestige. 
advocates helping reenforce the in- 
dependence new nations, and recogniz- 
ing the distinctive religions and cultures 
Asia. 

Regaining our spiritual influence 
the world. Here Mr. Dulles points out very 
clearly the weakness the United States 
the present time. deplores the fact 
that “we have message send the 
captive peoples keep their hope and faith 
alive.” 

The Chapter, “Our Spiritual Need,” 
perhaps one the strongest sections the 
book. Here lies the challenge teachers, 
church workers and others. are 
win the peace, must regain confidence 
our spiritual heritage. Woodrow Wil- 
son wrote, “Our civilization cannot sur- 
vive materially unless redeemed 
spiritually.” Mr. Dulles does not offer any 
ready panacea for peace, but does believe 
can won. 

SPYKER 
Miami University 


Compared what should be, are only half awake. use 
only the smallest part our mental and physical resources. Man lives 
well below his possibilities. has capacities all kinds which 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Catholic University America, 
1903-1909, the story the third rector- 
ship, that Denis O’Connell, this 
leading institution the Catholic Church. 
the fourth series volumes which 
trace the history the institution for 
period from its origin until 1909. The three 
companion volumes which have preceded 
this one described the formative years and 
the first two rectorships, the whole covering 
the twenty years during which the uni- 
versity has existed. There are 275 pages 
besides complete index. The volume 
sells for $3.00. from The Catholic 
University America Press. 

The Illusion Immortality, published 
The Philosophical Library, New York, 
presents the case against personal immortal- 
ity. The author, Corliss Lamont, surveys 
the chief religious conceptions immortal- 
ity from primitive and ancient times 
the twentieth century, and interprets them 
the light modern biology, medicine, 
psychology and philosophy. his volume 
offers affirmative philosophy exist- 
ence, which sets supreme goal the 
happiness and freedom men this life 
and this world. The volume recom- 
mended those liberal thought the 
Introduction written John Dewey. 
has 308 pages and sells for $3.95. 

Another volume from The Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., small volume 157 
pages, which sells for $3.00, entitled 
Democracy and the Quaker Method, writ- 
ten Francis Pollard, Beatrice Pol- 
lard, and Robert Pollard, father, 
son and wife—all three English. The 
thesis the little volume that the Quakers 
have demonstrated their ability have dif- 
ferences opinion, with consideration for 
minorities which have not been overruled 


but have been used develop creative solu- 
tions difficult problems. There ac- 
count how the Lilienthal Report 
Atomic Energy was born, and also interest- 
ing comment Quaker practice rela- 
tion the veto controversy and United 
Nations discussions. describes procedures 
worship and business meetings. 

important study Mary Holman, Di- 
rector Guidance the Public Schools, 
more than 200 pages, whose price $3.25. 
dedicated the late James Plant, 
famous psychiatrist, educator and humani- 
tarian, leading worker the field, who 
was Director the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, New Jersey. Among the 
topics discussed are “Who the Teach- 
“The Teacher Was Once Little 
Girl,” “The Teacher Becomes Teen- 
Ager,” “The Teacher Goes College,” 
“The Parents Point View,” “The Pro- 
fession, Its Complexities and Dilemmas,” 
“The Teacher Lives Exists the Com- 
munity,” and “The Teacher Looks Into 
the Future.” The study includes only 
women teachers, but good reading for 
any teacher. published the Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Personality and Psychotherapy John 
Dollard and Neal Miller 
ularly clear exposition their theories 
psychology. brings together three great 
traditions usually treated separately: psy- 
choanalysis, experimentalism, and modern 
sociology and anthropology. Abnormal 
psychology dealt with not for its own 
sake, but for the values found its study 
interpreting normal The in- 
tegration marked and the result quite 
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satisfying. sub-title indicates its scope: 
“An analysis terms learning, think- 
ing, and culture.” The textbook edition sells 
for $5.00. There are 469 pages. The 
volume found the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
treatment, and arises out much the 
work done the Yale Institute Human 
Relations. 

The Use Mobile Cinema and Radio 
publication Unesco. are described 
efforts take Fundamental Education 
sections the U.S.S.R., Canada, British 
and other colonies. Separate 
dicate the problems transport, projec- 
tors and projection, sound and radio, pro- 
gramme, training and administration and 
research. This hopeful development 
and concrete suggestions are given for 
extension similar services elsewhere. The 
pamphlet 192 pages sells for $1.00. 

How Educate Human Beings Ed- 
ward Fitzpatrick from The Bruce 
Publishing Company. has 168 pages. Its 
price $2.75. sees the problem edu- 
cation make men “not robots, not mech- 
anisms, not animals, but men.” sees the 
“great social job today release the moral 
and spiritual energy that man capable of, 
make genuine source power the 
social According the thesis 
the book, “self-education 
ery,” the individual lost education and 
the social has been stressed strongly that 
approaches totalitarian education. Good, 
college, liberal education set the goal. 
“The essential purpose the book 
build the characters individual persons 
who are going make the future 
the national and international decisions.” 
The book deserves wide reading. 

and hearing development. The author 
Jean Utley, Associate Director the Speech 
and Hearing Rehabilitation Clinic the 
College Medicine, the University 
linois. is, its title indicates, prepared for 
hearing-handicapped children. The work- 
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book arranged eight parts drawings 
and the corresponding words order 
increasing difficulty. the 172 pages there 
wealth materials including word lists, 
bibliography, list records buy and 
“Do’s” and “Don’ts” dealing with chil- 
The University Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana, Illinois distributes $2.00, list 
price. 

its meeting Atlantic City 1948 
the Convocation Kappa Delta urged 
its several chapters promote the program 
Unesco whatever means they could. 
During the summer 1948 the Recorder- 
Treasurer and Editor the Society was 
member the Ashridge Seminar Teach- 
Training for period six weeks along 
with representatives from twenty-five other 
nations who met this beauty spot Eng- 
land appointment their state depart- 
ments and national ministries education. 
The Executive President and the Recorder- 
Treasurer attended the Second National 
Conference the United States National 
Commission for Unesco Cleveland 
April, 1949. 

This fall particularly important that 
our members well others the United 
States become better acquainted with our in- 
ternational efforts keep the peace. There 
has just been issued educational recon- 
struction work kit which supplied the 
Unesco Relations Staff the Department 
State, Washington 25, D.C. Those who 
wish their contribution the work 
Unesco more than silent affirmation 
and consent will interested knowing 
this work kit which gives plans for action. 
are pamphlets describing the Unesco 
Fellowship Program, the Program for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, Who’s Who and 
What’s What Unesco’s Educational Re- 
construction, and listing supplemental 
materials which possible secure. any 
our chapters would like undertake 
reconstruction project they may secure the 
kit upon application the National 
there may much interest these projects. 
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James Freeman Clarke, Apostle Ger- 
man Culture America doctoral disser- 
tation which shows the career New 
England editor, minister and author, There 
are liberal quotations from Clarke’s autobi- 
ography, from his poems, letters and other 
writings. The author, John Wesley 
Thomas, discovered trunk family pa- 
pers the home Clarke’s grandson which 
provided much material for this book. The 
publisher John Luce, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. The volume sells for $2.75. There 
are 168 pages. 

the Cripple pays particular 
attention the fact that the noted philoso- 
pher was hunchback from birth and that 
this influenced his mental and physical con- 
stitution and his thought. The author 
Theodor Haecker, the translator, Alexander 
Dru, the publisher, The Philosophical Li- 
brary, the price, $2.75. interesting 


Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


separation church and state. Dr. Fierman 
has served teacher and counselor for 
groups Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
and Louisville. 

The “National the Early 
National Period article Homer 
Young, Instructor Education, Rice Insti- 
tute. received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity Texas where taught the sum- 
mer session last year. 

John Gaffrey instructs English and 
journalism the Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood, California. His article 
Heresy and the Cultural Lag English 
has taught the Demonstra- 
tion School the University California 
and the University Washington. 

Paul Fatout, Associate Professor Eng- 
lish, Purdue University, author This 
Publishing Business. has written bi- 
ography Ambrose Bierce and has had 
articles published Harpers, The American 
Scholar and The English Journal. as- 
serts, think myself teacher rather 
than ‘educator.’ like write, and 
like teach writing—or try teach it.” 

Little More Iron, Please the plea 
Clifton Hall, Associate Professor 
the History and Philosophy Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Dr. 
Hall was major the army World 


War II. studied McGill University, 


Columbia University and the University 
North Carolina, from which holds his 
doctorate. 

Josephine Kamm writes New Uni- 
versity Colleges British Colonial Terri- 
tories. She professional writer. See her 
article for additional note. 

Frances Hall, Curriculum Coordinator, 
Secondary Division, Los Angeles County 
Schools, wrote Prize-Day. Gilbert Thomas, 
English author and literary critic, has writ- 
ten many books poems, essays and maga- 
zine articles. His poem The Talisman. 
Mrs. Hazel Snell Schreiber Past President 
the San Francisco Branch the League 
American Pen Women. Her poem 
From Hospital Window. 

Dorothy DeZouche, member Psi 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi, represented 
Dominion. She teaches English the 
Preparatory School Mt. Vernon Semi- 
nary, Washington, D.C. Beryl Jespersen, 
Menlo Park, California, the author 
Night Spectrum. Oh, Come You Keepers 
the Peace, Gertrude Casad, 
dedicated the U.N.O. Miss Casad has 
been the principal various grammar 
schools and has won dozen prizes writing 
for magazines and radio. 
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The Educational Forum 


members Kappa Delta $1.50; 
non-members $3.00 year. Foreign 
subscriptions are $3.50 year. Single 
copies are $1.00 each. Remittance should 
Treasurer, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act 
March, 1879. Acceptance for mailing special rate postage provided for the act 
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From the General Office 


chapters, financial 
strength, subscription list The Educa- 
tional Forum, and influence. There are 
now 171 institutional chapters, five alumni 
chapters, more than 87,000 who have been 
initiated since the Society was established 
forty years ago. 

release from Rotary Inter- 
national headquarters, Chicago, states that 
five Kappa Delta members are district 
governors Rotary: Dewey Annakin, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Mark 
Hawthorne, Anderson, South Carolina; 
David Mullins, Auburn, Alabama; 
Patrick Norwood San Marcos, 
Texas and Horace Wubben, Grand 
Junction, Colorado. They 
during the year 1950-51. 

Eight persons have been awarded the 
honor key Kappa Delta the Execu- 
tive Council recommendation the 
local institutional chapters, each case 
former present counselor chap- 


ter. Other applications and recommenda- 
tions are pending. The key awarded 
recognition outstanding service Kappa 
having fifteen more years service 
the Society one its chapters. 

More than fifty thousand copies the 
volumes the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series have now been sold. new reprint- 
ing Dr. Dewey’s “Experience and Edu- 
was authorized recently. President 
Johnson’s book, “Education and the Cul- 
tural Crisis” the twenty-third the 

The Editor deeply appreciative the 
honor conferred upon him the Executive 
Council their presentation him the 
Honor Key—the first presentation originat- 
ing the Executive Council itself. 

The Ministry Education Egypt has 
requested permission into Arabic 
and publish Dr. Dewey’s “Experience and 
Education.” Permission has been given 
the Executive Council. 
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Report Chapter Programs 
and Activities 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


the responsibilities delegated 
the Executive Second Vice-President 
Kappa Delta assist chapters 
with their programs and activities. Being 
newly elected office, not altogether 
sure how far this responsibility goes. 
would necessary read the Annual 
Chapter Reports. This have done, going 
through all the reports for 1949-50 twice. 

There is, course, wide variation 
the extent and character activities re- 
ported. The total number meetings held 
chapters during the year varied from 
two more than twenty. Some chapters 
reported having held nothing but business 
meetings. The constitution the Society 
requires that least seven meetings held 
each Chapter during the year. Smaller 
chapters have difficulty holding frequent 
grams. 

The following observations from the re- 
ports might noted: 

goodly number chapter reports 
are received anywhere from one month 
three months late. The 
quires report not later than July first. 

Some reports are sent undated and 
unsigned, Many not give complete data 
such matters numbers members 
classes, scholastic requirements, dates 
meetings, nature programs. For exam- 
ple, one chapter reported follows: Sep- 
tember 20—Business; October 6—Busi- 
ness; October 13—Business and Read- 
ings; November 15—Business (new 
members); November 
January 17—Business; April 18—Busi- 


ness; May 25—Business. This, spite 
the fact that the report blank explicitly 
requests that information should 
given indicating the activity, program, 
topic, theme discussed. there was 
speaker, give the name and field which 
engaged.” 

the positive side, should said 
that most reports give evidence care and 
thought preparation; they come 
time; they are complete and detailed; and 
they show that most chapters are vigorous, 
active and doing admirable job. 


PROGRAMS 


seemed that might helpful the 
chapters list some the types pro- 
grams put various chapters. may 
thus receive ideas from each other. 

The most common type program 
far, speaker some educational 
topic. 

superintendent schools telling what 
and his community expect beginning 
There are many variations this. 

panel discussion Kappa Delta 
Pi, its aims, activities, etc. 

speaker who has been abroad either 
being sent some agency the govern- 
ment merely independent tourist. 

Joint meetings with other honor so- 
cieties, especially Phi Delta Kappa, 
Lambda Theta and Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Discussions foreign students com- 
paring their educational systems with that 
the United States. 

Building the programs for the year 
around some theme such Education 
Around the World; Education Rela- 


tion Labor, Management, Re- 
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ligion; Mobilizing Community Resources 
for Education; Child Growth and De- 
velopment. 

These represent the most frequently re- 
curring types programs for chapter 
meetings and they occur almost endless 
variations. 

ACTIVITIES 

activities other than program meet- 
ings the chapters reveal amazing orig- 
inality and variety. Some the following 
may interest the chapters and may 
also the source new ideas. Not all are 
new and some are carried out many 
chapters, but all seem commendable and 
worthwhile. 

Open house—teas, receptions, etc. for 
prospective members, 
celebrities, etc., etc. 

Picnics, breakfasts, banquets. Dances 
for fun, entertain guests, and/or 
make money. 

Awards for outstanding scholarship 
accomplishment general, usually 
Freshmen Seniors Education, though 
occasionally Sophomores, but seldom 
Juniors. Awards most often are the form 
cash, varying amount for the most 
part from $100. 

Contributions chapters scholar- 
ship UNESCO, needy families, 
philanthropic organizations, foreign schools, 
libraries, etc., etc. 

Establishment loan funds for stu- 
dents, sometimes restricted members 
Kappa Delta Pi, more often open any 
needy student the institution. Some 
chapters have built sizable sums for such 
purposes over period years. 

Taking charge assemblies con- 
vocations and sponsoring the programs— 
whether they are built around Kappa Delta 
other topics. 

Newsletters alumni. Some chap- 
ters this annually, others greater in- 

Working with and assisting outside 


visiting 


agencies. One chapter sent alternate halves 
its membership Saturdays local 
health center work all day with the 
children clients and help any way 
they could. 

Many other activities have been reported 
and limitation space precludes more 
complete listing. abundantly clear, 
however, that our chapters are engaging 
many valuable educational activities be- 
side holding chapter meetings. most col- 
lege and university communities, where 
chapters exist, Kappa Delta making its 
influence felt many desirable ways. 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


was suggested earlier, reading the 
chapter reports one cannot help but im- 
pressed with the fine all-around programs 
and activities many chapters. would 
probably undesirable point out certain 
chapters having the best programs. How- 
ever, the present writer believes that among 
the many outstanding reports few might 
singled out for especial mention. The 
purpose not create honor roll but 
commend chapters whom others might 
write for ideas and help strengthening 
their own programs. letter addressed 
the chapter president, secretary program 
chairman any the following should 
result suggestions that will helpful 
and inspirational. 


(a) Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New. York, 
New York 

(b) Phi Chapter, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 

(c) Chapter, University Alabama 

(d) Alpha Epsilon Chapter, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, 

Alpha Eta Chapter, Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 

(f) Delta Beta Chapter, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio 
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(g) Delta Theta Chapter, Sam Hous- 
ton State 
Huntsville, Texas 


The writer would glad hear from 
any chapter any time regarding its pro- 
gram meetings and activities and stands 
ready render any assistance can 
these matters. 

There can little doubt that the 
strength and vigor chapter closely 
related the kind programs and activi- 
ties carries on. good live chapter meets 
regularly and its programs deal with in- 
teresting current issues. sponsors en- 
gages one more the types activi- 
ties listed above. Its reports are sent 
promptly and are filled out fully and with 
care. These are the earmarks strong 
chapter. 

were suggest some things that 
chapters could strengthen their pro- 
grams the following would almost cer- 
tainly included: 

Have regular time and place for 
meeting, like the second Tuesday each 
month the Green Room. 

Appoint program chairman the 
spring when officers are elected can 
work the program for the coming year 
during the summer. Then you will all 
set for good start when school opens 
the fall. 

Use many members possible 
putting programs. Have different mem- 
bers responsible, under the leadership 
the program chairman, for introducing the 
speaker speakers, for leading the discus- 
sion, etc. The more members are involved 
the more will interested. 

the lookout for visiting digni- 
taries, groups, and representatives other 
institutions’ chapters. Often good programs 


can arranged taking advantage 
the presence the campus such visitors, 

Conduct meetings brisk, busi- 
ness-like manner. Adhere good parlia- 
mentary practice. Have the business meet- 
ing first and limit the time devoted 
definitely practicable. 

Each chapter should sponsor en- 
gage least one “activity” outside the 
regular program. Such activity creates 
esprit corps. promotes feeling 
unity common purpose, gives direction 
energies and gives members feeling 
belonging organization that does 
more than just meet and 

Strive for variety programs. 
ing speaker every meeting gets mo- 
notonous even when they are all good, 
which seldom happens. Speakers are the 
easiest type program arrange and gen- 
erally require the minimum member 
preparation and participation. 
probably always the most common type 
program, but should try for change, 
least occasionally. 

The program meetings and activities 
the “heart the matter” every chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi. Our members are 
chosen with care for outstanding scholar- 
ness purpose. Such people are demand 
every campus. They are nearly always 
found positions responsibility other 
organizations besides Kappa Delta Pi. Our 
society must compete for their time and 
energy with every other active student or- 
ganization. will successful this 
the extent that our programs are superior 
the others and that will make these 
fine young people want work and for 
Kappa Delta preference. This, 


see it, our greatest challenge. 


Education principally concerned with the 


alter Damrosch 


ALTER was elected 
the Laureate chapter 
Kappa Delta February 25, 1936 
recognition his remarkable contribu- 
tion musical education young Amer- 
icans. passed away December 22, 1950. 

came America with his father 
from Breslau, Germany, 1871. His 
father organized the Oratorio Society 
New York and the New York Symphony 
Society. Walter, the son, was reared 
musical atmosphere. 1884-85 
came assistant director the German sea- 
son the Metropolitan and twenty- 
three years age when his father collapsed 
stepped into his shoes Car- 
negie Hall was built Andrew Carnegie 
through his influence. directed the con- 
certs the first American orchestra 
visit Europe and directed the first symphony 
orchestra concert over the radio 1925. 
His Music Appreciation Hour did much 
raise the level music education 
country. Educationally and the schools 
his greatest contributions were his early 
lecture recitals, his radio broadcasts, his 
children’s concerts, his efforts raise the 
standards music the schools the 
whole country his role music adviser 
the N.B.C. network. noting his pass- 
ing the New York Times uses such descrip- 
tions “‘a musician unlimited enthusiasm 
master tactician,” 
born organizer,” man who com- 
manded the confidence powerful per- 
sons,” and man affairs.” 
was the conductor the New York 
Symphony, which was later merged with 
the Philharmonic Society, and through 


and progressiveness, 


brought the great voice music the 
United States. 

spoke his mission these words: 
“Realizing the joys that music can bring 
men, have done utmost spread its 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
1862-1950 


gospel. Today never before the world 
stands need music. machine age, 
with its opportunities for increased leisure, 
demands means employing that leisure 
advantage. Healthful sports are neces- 
sary, but also something that will 
satisfy the spiritual craving. Music fulfills 
this desire.” His was great service the 
cultural development his country. 


Education inspire the love truth the supremist 
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Regional Conferences 


Akron, Ohio, November 1950 


conference Kappa Delta 
was held the University Akron 
November 1950 with the Alpha Theta 
Chapter hosts. The conference was well 
attended with the chapters the 
region represented. (Participating chapters 
are listed the enclosed program.) 

The program for the day was extensive, 
beginning 9:30 A.M. with registration 
and closing with fellowship, coffee, and 
doughnuts 4:30 P.M. 

The official welcome the campus was 
given Dr. Simmons, President 
the University Akron, and member 
Alpha Theta Chapter. the morning as- 
sembly, Dr. Williams, Recorder- 
Treasurer the Executive Council and 
counselor Alpha Psi chapter, gave some 
highlights the national organization 
Kappa Delta and its role the further- 
ing educational development. em- 
phasized the fact that The Educational 
Forum, Kappa Delta Pi’s own publication, 
was unique its outstanding presentation 
highly informative material all phases 
education, its wide distribution extend- 
ing into Europe. 

very profitable part the day was 
spent discussion groups which were led 
student and counselor. groups 
and their leaders were: 


“Programs—What Kind and Why?” 

Student Leader: Miss Blanche Hamed, 
Phi Chapter 

Counselor: Prof. Hadley, Zeta Epsilon 
Chapter 

Selected and When?” 

Student Leader: Mr. Gerald Snoke, Beta 
Gamma Chapter. 

Counselor: Prof. Walter Zaugg, 
Delta Phi Chapter 


“Activities—What Kind, Who Cares, 
What For?” 

Student Leader: Miss Virginia Heinrich, 
Delta Beta Chapter 

Counselor: Dr. Wm. McKinley Robin- 
son, Beta Iota Chapter 

“Honor Societies College Campuses 
—What Purposes They Serve? How 
Are They Effective?” 

Student Miss 
Brothers, Gamma Chapter 

Counselor: Dean Howard Evans, 


Alpha Theta Chapter 


Charlotte 


The discussions were followed 
panel discussion the recorders each 
group with Mr. Max Evans acting 
chairman. Much was gained 
discussions for each participating chapter. 
Some the ideas brought our attention 
were: having period pledgeship for 
each person with project required before 
actual initiation into the chapter; holding 
social affairs for incoming freshmen; spon- 
soring foreign students and other activi- 
ties such sending books abroad; and 
membership campus Honors Council. 

Lunch was served the Student Build- 
ing the campus after which were 
honored address Dr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, past president the 
Society and counselor Beta Iota Chap- 
ter. stressed the fact that chapters have 
been inclined place too much emphasis 
scholarship selecting members and 
this manner exclude many those who 
will excel teaching but have slightly 
lower scholastic averages, this omis- 
sion defeating our own purposes. 

The conference was concluded with 
inspiring address Mrs. Sarah Cald- 
well, past President the Department 


Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., member 
the NEA Policies Commission, and honor- 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta Pi, Uni- 

versity Alabama, was host 
regional conference held the University 
Alabama December 16, 1950. Thirty- 
nine delegates representing nine chapters 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi regis- 
tered the conference. 

Welcome the regional conference was 
extended Dr. Frederick Westover, 
Counselor Chapter. 

Dean John McLure the Univer- 
sity Alabama College Education 
greeted the delegates the conference. 
stated that the educational profession should 
command the services the best and ablest 
people our Members 
Kappa Delta have been chosen the 
best and ablest students education their 
respective institutions. 

The purpose the conference stated 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, National First 
Executive Vice President, was: 

“To come together get acquainted 
with each other, talk about the good 
things each chapter, discuss our 
problems, and learn more about Kappa 

Each chapter stated, roll call, the 
most outstanding achievement the 
major problem the chapter. 

niques, Dr. Westover organized the whole 
conference group into six subgroups 
which the principal problems confronting 
the local chapters Kappa Delta were 
formulated. The more important problems 
confronting the chapters were determined 
the basis the frequency with which 
the several problems were mentioned. The 
members the conference were then or- 


ary member Alpha Theta Chapter. 


December 16, 1950 


ganized into seven subgroups discuss the 
following problems: 


How secure continuity 

How secure faculty interest 

How secure revive student in- 
terest 

How prepare satisfactory programs 

How schedule meetings suitable 
times 

How determine scholarship re- 
quirements 

How obtain publicity 


Following the formulation problems 
joint luncheon Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta honored new initiates 
both societies and guests the conference. 
Dr. John president the Uni- 
versity Alabama, greeted the members 
present, and James Cummings, President 
Chapter served toastmaster. 

Following the luncheon the members 
the conference returned the seven discus- 
sion groups that had been established be- 
fore the separate discussion- 
group meetings the seven groups prepared 
recommendations their respective prob- 
lems. Each group selected chairman and 
recorder keep the discussion the 
topic assigned and keep record find- 
ings and recommendations. Following the 
discussion group meetings all the members 
the conference met together hear the 
reports the seven discussion groups. Dr. 
Westover drew together and systematized 
the findings and recommendations made 
the different groups. 


How secure continuity the 
activities chapter from year 
year. 
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Pledging sophomores for year 
initiating them the junior year. 
(The conference questioned the 
advisability this suggestion. 

Providing more information about 
the Society the whole institu- 
tion new members will bet- 
ter able undertake 

members help carry over know- 
how from year year. 

Elect officers the spring from 
members who were initiated 
the fall juniors. 

Provide for new officers take 
office during the final term 
their predecessors, that there 
will overlapping period. 

How determine the scholastic re- 

quirements eligibility for member- 

ship. 

was concluded that the matter 

scholastic requirements was 

tive thing, variously interpreted 
different chapters. order raise 
standards and regularize practice 
was proposed that the By-laws the 

Society, Article VI, Section (a), 

Undergraduate Membership, 

changed from the requirement 

scholarship grade above 

the upper quartile point the institu- 

tion,” the requirement scholar- 
ship standing above the 8oth centile 
the institution (in other words, 
the top fifth). This would bring 
into line with other national honor- 
ary societies. motion was presented, 
discussed, and passed that the pres- 
ent conference recommend the 

National Council the consideration 

change the By-Laws the next 
regular convention. 

How secure revive student in- 


terest Chapter. Emphasis must 
put upon the professional purpose 
the society order maintain 
interest. The following projects were 
suggested: (1) lecture series 
education, (2) book reviews, (3) the 

Bagley ‘Teacher Exchange, (4) 

study comparative education, (5) 

raising money for some worthwhile 

academic enterprise, (6) seminar 

Forum,” (7) demonstration work 

special fields, (8) socials (teas and 

coffees), study the programs 
other societies the institution, 

(10) publicity. 

How obtain publicity among all 

students, especially freshmen and 

sophomores. 

tea early the academic year 
for freshmen and transfer stu- 

“smarty party” the end 
the academic year for students 
meeting the 
ments for admission. 

Discussion the Society con- 
vocations freshmen students 
education. 

Discussion the Society among 
local fraternities and sororities. 

Establish publicity committee 
each chapter. 

Install sophomore pledge groups, 
the Society adopts such plan 
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Hold some meetings open all 


students topics wide interest, 
such draft policies the armed 
services, reports “The Educa- 
tional Forum.” 

Work with other 
groups the campus, such 
Future Teachers America. 

Publicize chapter activities gen- 
eral interest. 


Sponsor campus-wide student- 
of-the-term project, 
tion with other student groups. 


How develop satisfactory pro- 
gram. 


Have central theme for the year, 
with each 
around it. 

meet such criteria contributing 
high ideals, high scholarship, 
development personality, socia- 
bility, professional self-respect. 
Programs should utilize students 
for some discussions and speeches. 
Discuss job-opportunities edu- 
cation and compare these with op- 
portunities other fields. 

Show motion pictures teaching 
and other aspects education. 

Make use community resources. 
Promote some project. 


How secure faculty interest and 
participation. 


Find out which faculty members 
are members Kappa Delta 
and invite them active partici- 
pation. 

Select some faculty members for 
invitation honorary member- 
ship. 


Make long-range plans providing 


interesting and worthwhile goals. 


discuss plans and invite sug- 
gestions and participation. 

Enlist faculty aid selecting 
candidates and making plans. 

How schedule meetings the most 
suitable times. Enlist the cooperation 
student groups and the administra- 
tion setting master calendar 
for all organizational meetings. 

has been excellent conference 

from every point view,” stated Dr. 
Vickery evaluation the confer- 
“Kappa Delta not only honor- 
ary, but professional well. pro- 
select professional individuals, acting ac- 
cording our high responsibilities. The 
whole theme the teaching profession 
sacrifice, participation, willingness take 
hold wherever find opportunity. Be- 
cause are educational organization, 
think, regardless being honorary, re- 
gardless being professional, but mem- 
bers the teaching profession, and 
group select teachers, have obli- 
gation the schools our communities, 
the children the schools, and the 
other people our institutions who are 
training teachers.” 

The conference closed with tea the 

University Club. 
BAXTER 


The citizens democracy should trained for intellectual action, 
not merely handed the pattern thought. Fhis not say 
that the lecture has place the educational program, but our 
main reliance, its day University 


Chicago 
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Installations 


Zeta Psi, Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


ETA Pst Chapter Kappa Delta 

was installed Miner Teachers Col- 

lege, Washington, D.C., Sunday, Octo- 
ber 29, 1950. 

very impressive ceremony, the 
establishment the chapter was marked 
the initiation Dr, Eugene Clark, 
president Miner Teachers College, 
honorary member, and the fifteen 
ranking students the 1950 and 1951 
classes active members: Gwendolyn 
Barnes, Thelma Booth, Lois Browne, 
Dorothy Crawford, Greta Dandridge, Pa- 
tricia Harris, Patrick Jamison, Dorothy 
Jones, Mary Mattingly, Mary Melbourne, 
Elsie Mitchell, Helen Saunders, Eleanor 
Scott, Thomas, and Wilma 
Wood. 

Dr. McCracken Athens, Ohio, 
Executive President Emeritus Kappa 
Delta Pi, was the speaker the dinner 
honoring the which was held 
the American Veterans Committee Club- 
house. Dr. McCracken, his address, re- 
vealed the earmarks real teacher. 
inspired the initiates strive towards the 
reaching great heights the field 
education. 


Toastmaster the dinner was Mr. 


Clarence Davis, Assistant Professor 
Physical Education Miner. Other dinner 
guests included Dean Harold Benjamin, 
College Education, University Mary- 
land, and Mrs. Benjamin, Dr. Armour 
Blackburn, Dean Students, Howard 
University, and Mrs. Blackburn, Dr. 
Walter Hager, President Wilson 
Teachers College and Mrs. Hager, Miss 
Anna Halberg, Mrs. Annette Foley, 
counselor and vice-president respectively, 
Delta Lambda Chapter Wilson, First 
Assistant Superintendent Garnet Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. Garnet Wilkinson, Dean 
Hope Lyons, Mrs. Eugene Clark, Mrs. 
Clarence Davis, Mrs. George Campbell, 
and the following Kappa Delta mem- 
bers: Miss Marcellina Jackson, Miss Ruth 
Kemp, Mrs. Sadie St. Clair, and Mr. 
George Campbell. 

Following the initiation the following 
officers were elected: President, Elsie 
Mitchell, Vice President, Mary Mel- 
bourne, Secretary, Therese Thomas, 
Treasurer, Gwendolyn Barnes, His- 
torian-Reporter, Helen Saunders, and 
Chapter Counselor, Sadie St. Clair. 

Historian-Reporter 


Eta Alpha Chapter, Seattle University, 
Seattle, Washington 


Mrs. Minton Bellevue, Washing- 
ton (Gamma Omega chapter) and Mr. 
Scott Seattle (Alpha Epsilon Chap- 
ter) initiated and installed the Eta Alpha 
Chapter Seattle University January 


12, 1951. The chapter the third chapter 
the State Washington and the one 
hundred and sixty-ninth Kappa Delta 
chapter. Immediately following the installa- 
tion, Dr. Wright presided over the elec- 
tion officers. The following were chosen 


for the coming year: President, Herbert 
Reas, 900 Queen Anne, Apt. 204; Vice 
President, John Hilden, 9419-34th 
Southwest; Secretary, Amy Claire Suguro, 
South; Treasurer, Albert 
Bothell, 3707 Belvedere; Counsellor, Wil- 
liam Codd, 900 Broadway. 

Members initiated were: Albert Bo- 
thell, Richard Cardinal, Pauline 
Dorgan, Helen George 


Flynn, John Hilden, Elizabeth Hoff- 
man, Howard Keller, Winifred 
Tyler Koruga, Charles Murray, Nancy 
Nadeau, David Rinkel, Maribeth 
Sample, Amy Claire Suguro, Adelaide 
Thielen and faculty members Rev. Wil- 
liam Codd, S.J., Myrdie Lecture, 
Herbert Reas, 


Secretary 


Eta Beta Chapter, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham, Washington 


Beta Chapter was installed 
Western Washington College Edu- 
cation January 13, 1951. The installing 
officer was Frank Wright. The 
following persons became members: Carrol 
Baker, Willard Calhoun, John Calkins, 
Fred Clogston, Clarence Coye, Zona 
Daverin, John Graham, Cecil Hannan, 
Philip Hanson, Jeannine King, Robert 
King, Alice Larson, Miriam Liedtke, Ed- 
win Mapes, George Miller, Mary Nay, 
Mary Pagels, Alan Ross, Persis Shook, 
Marglen Snedden, Jean Stradley, Janet 
Summers, Kenneth Richard 
Valentine, Charmaine Wing. 

Eight the original petitioners were not 


able present the installation. These 
will made members later time, 
either Bellingham another institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Wright gave splendid address 
the aims and purposes Kappa Delta 
and its opportunity promoting high 
standards and professional 
teaching. There every promise very 
strong Chapter. 

Officers elected are: President, John 
Calkins; Vice-President, Miriam Liedtke; 
Secretary, Charmaine Wing; Treasurer, 
Robert King; Recorder-Treasurer, Mary 
Nay; Chapter Counselor, Dr. Ham- 


mer, 


The teachers mathematics and history, furthermore, and the 
physical and natural sciences and philosophy, make approaches 
through their journals the thought combining common human- 
istic cause with the languages, English and foreign, ancient and modern, 
while these turn consistently repay such negligence 


Concord College 
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Annual Dinner Gamma Chapter 


Honor Stephen Duggan 


December the Gamma 
Iota Chapter Kappa Delta held 
its Second Annual Dinner the Hotel 
Olcott. This dinner was honor the 
late Stephen Pierce Duggan, former pro- 
fessor political science and education 
the college and founder the Institu- 
tion International Education which 
blazed the trail securing international 
student educational exchanges. 

the relaxed informality the main 
dining room both new members and old 
saw and heard some the very dear 
friends Dr. Duggan during his lifetime. 
These were members Judge 
Clarence Galston the federal court 
Brooklyn put it. Judge Galston reminisced 
the warm friendship that the two had 
shared while instructors the college and 
later life. Dr. Duggan, the turn 
the century, was instructor 
ophy along with Judge Galston who had, 
said, “mastered mathematics and 
English the previous year.” 

Characterizing Dr. Duggan warm 
humanitarian, Judge Galston said that one 
the most important things that had 
done was make friends with the student. 
greatly changed the conventionality 
school courses and through desire see 
many possible profit from education es- 
tablished extension courses. The Evening 
Session the college was one Dug- 
gan’s projects aid those students who had 
fallen the wayside for one reason the 
other. 

Judge Galston recounted with pride how 
the close the last century both and 
Dr. Duggan were pleased award medals 
for logic Morris Cohen and Felix Frank- 
furter who were destined achieve re- 
nown later. 


However, was not only the school 
that Dr. Duggan was active. Far from it, 
had mind international scope and 
great vision, example this fore- 
sight, Judge Galston told the time when 
Dr. Duggan was China 1924. Seeing 
the great inequality wealth and other 
inadequacies Dr. Duggan asked 
Chinese minister did not fear com- 
The answer from the minister 
was that China had tried communism two 
thousand years ago and there was dan- 
ger from present. How wrong was he! 

another occasion within the last few 
years, Judge Galston remembered meeting 
Dr. Duggan coming from Chicago where 
had been planning with Chancellor 
Hutchens Chicago University estab- 
lish placement system for displaced pro- 
fessors who had been forced flee such 
countries Germany and Italy. 

Judge Galston had expressed the senti- 
ments most the dear friends Stephen 
Duggan some whom were present. 

Salwyn Schapiro, Professor Emeri- 
tus History C.C.N.Y. and Dr. Nel- 
son Mead, Professor History, were 
others Dr. Duggan’s friends who 
came. 

The final event the evening was the 
presentation scroll Stephen Dug- 
gan, Jr. who attended with his wife. Mr. 
Duggan, man few words, spoke his 
father’s fervent belief democracy. Be- 
lieving the inherent dignity the in- 
dividual, was against all totalitarian 
communes which propounded the theory 
that all rights stem from the state. His 
father’s main interest was 
stated Mr. Duggan, but that did not mean 
that was his only interest. One the 
projects closest his heart was student ex- 
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change for was him rock upon which 
international understanding could built. 
The inscription the menu stated the 
same idea: 

His was the will teach the youth 
the world know each other brother 
and sister, seeing therein the salvation and 


‘the intellectual progress 


Mr. Duggan warmly thanked Gamma 
Iota and expressed the esteem which 
and his family would hold this award 
his But Gamma Iota know 
that was our honor have been able 
show our appreciation the great work 
which Dr. Duggan had accomplished. 

The chapter president, Martin Hohaus- 
er, summing remarked that the life 
which Dr. Duggan had led fulfilled the 
highest ideals Kappa Delta which 


Dr. Duggan was laureate member. Then 
Mr. Hohauser announced the establish- 
ment “Stephen Pierce Duggan 
Award” consisting comprehensive 
library books education and political 
standing student education. member 
the Duggan family will assist the 
choice this award. 

This dinner came especially ap- 
propriate time. About hour previously 
the initiates had been accepted into the 
chapter and charged with its high ideals. 
Then they heard recounted the life one 
who had lived out these ideals. Here was 
what all the solemn ritual had meant— 
this what they are do, this what 
are do. 


Alpha Theta Celebrates Its Twenty-Fifth 


Anniversary 


LPHA THETA Chapter, University 

Akron, May 1950, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth birthday. There was 
excellent dinner the Student Building. 
Dr. Virgil Rogers, Superintendent 
Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan, was the 
speaker. Dr. Rogers nationally known. 
was initiated into membership West- 
ern Colorado State College. holds im- 


portant responsibilities the AASA. 
member N.E.A.’s Commission the 
Defense Democracy and member 
the editorial board School Executive 
and the Educational Digest. 

Dr. Emery Kuhnes, past counselor, 
Dr. George Hayes, first counselor, Dean 
Evans and President Simmons the Uni- 
versity shared the program. 


the minors working the amusement industries, percent are 
and old; percent are and 17; and percent are under 
years age. its pamphlet “They Work While You Play,” the 
Labor Department stresses the need for law each state protect the 
youngster work. The bulletin, No. 124, may obtained from the 
Superintendent Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price, cents. 
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The Fortieth Anniversary Dinner 


ARTISTIC setting, beautiful music, 
stirring address and good fellowship 
characterized the Fortieth Anniversary Ban- 
quet served Hotel Madison, Atlantic City, 
February fifteenth. About 150 attended. 

The dinner was served the main din- 
ing room the hotel. Decorations were 
arranged beautifully Dr. Katherine Vick- 
ery, Executive First Vice-President. Dinner 
music was furnished the Hotel Madison 
Trio through the courtesy the hotel. 
There were delegates from twenty-four 
the twenty-five chapters the area included 
the regional conference held earlier 
the day. Many other chapters responded 
the national roll call which featured the 
dinner. 

Dr. Frank Wright, Washington 
University, acted toastmaster his ca- 
pacity Executive President, and continued 
the high standard grace and dignity which 
has been tradition the functions 
Kappa Delta Pi. four-page folder re- 
counting the main historical facts the forty 
years was the place each guest. was 
written Dr. Thomas McCracken, 
Emeritus Executive President. 

Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, spoke 
the Society’s history, stressing the contribu- 
tions two former officers, Drs. William 
Bagley and Thomas McCracken, the 
former, considered the faculty founder 
the Society who served counselor and 
President the Society until 1924 and 
Laureate Counselor from that time till his 
death 1946; the latter, Executive Presi- 
dent from 1924 1948. 

penetrating and significant address was 
delivered President Charles Johnson 
Fisk University the subject “Education 
and the Cultural was well re- 
ceived. Autographed copies were sale 


following the dinner. Mrs. Johnson was 
guest the Society was President Hagen 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C. Two groups baritone solos were 
sung Robert Watson the Curtis Insti- 
tute Music Philadelphia. 

Acceptances from three newly-elected 
members the Laureate Chapter were an- 
nounced the They are Albert 
Einstein, the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey; Willard 
Givens, Executive Secretary the National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C.; 
and Florence Rena Sabin, for many years 
the Faculty Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, noted health worker, now Denver, 
Colorado. The Chapter has now roll 
forty-nine living members. 

Regrets that could not attend were re- 
ceived from Truman Lee Kelley, Santa 
Barbara, California, Professor Emeritus 
Harvard University, who Laureate Coun- 
selor the Society. was he, student 
working with Dr. Bagley who organized 
the Education Club the University 
which later grew into Kappa Delta 
Pi, who considered the student founder. 

Dr. McCracken, acting behalf the 
Executive Council, presented the Re- 
corder-Treasurer and Editor the So- 
ciety’s publications, the honor key the 
Society recognition his long period 
service Kappa Delta Pi. has completed 
twenty-five years the office Recorder- 
Treasurer and twenty-seven years edi- 
torial capacity culminating, since 1942, 
his service Editor the Educational 
Forum, the Kappa Delta Lecture Series, 
and other publications the Society. 

Officers Kappa Chapter, who had ar- 
ranged the meetings the regional confer- 
ence were recognized. account the 
conference will appear the next issue. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION NEW PALTZ, ZETA ZETA CHAPTER 


Developing Professional Attitudes, 
Zeta Zeta Chapter 


the Zeta Zeta Chap- 

ter Kappa Delta New Paltz 
State Teachers College, New York, hav- 
ing felt need for the understanding and 
the development professional attitudes, 
decided devote their program this year 
advancing the professional tone the 
college. 

The first meeting, the purpose which 
was discover the needs the college, was 
open the entire student body. Mr. Beebe, 
long-time member the faculty, spoke 
the growth the social aspects since 
1919 when the only excitement consisted 
going the Post Office. commended 
the students unselfish participation 
social welfare activities, the absence 
prejudice “so thoroughly nonexistent,” im- 
provement sorority and fraternity in- 
formal initiations, and the evidence 
good sportsmanship. called for greater 
class spirit and praised the Freshman- 
Sophomore competition. Mr. Beebe stressed 


the point that students’ actions away from 
the campus reflect the college’s attitude. 

Mr. Argiro, new faculty member, ex- 
plained the students’ responsibility for ad- 
vancing teaching profession. Teachers 
engineers guiding the lives students, doc- 
tors guarding their health, lawyers aiding 
disputes, and ministers and priests serv- 
ing examples the ideal things life. 

Scholastically, the students’ responsibility 
develop the maximum and “keep 
the professors busy instead the professors 
keeping the students busy.” Discussion fol- 
lowed led Dr. Will the Education 
Department. 

assembly, January 16, Dr. 
Sprague, President Montclair State 
Teachers College New Jersey stated that 
felt teachers colleges should not become 
liberal arts colleges some have done. 
praised New Paltz’s selection entering 
students, its faculty, and its curriculum. 
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spoke the satisfying rewards teaching, 
and stressed that personality including hon- 
esty, understanding, and love for human- 
kind, constitute the key becoming 
master teacher. 

Other activities which have been begun 
further the professional tone New 
Paltz are: student and faculty poll, in- 
quiring reporter for the school paper, inter- 
views with faculty members, and the use 
movies and additional panels. 

May 21, will have the honor 


Excellent Books 


the tense situation now prevail- 
ing throughout the world, profit- 
able examine anew the basis which 
peace and goodwill may ultimately prevail 
the world. its Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series our Society has published several books 
which relate international affairs. 

New Hope for Human Unity written 
Henry Wyman Holmes, former Dean 
the Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University examines the problems 
which are involved securing abiding 
peace: the role force the world; in- 
ternational postoffices; international taxa- 
tion; international coinage; limitations 
armaments; the right people bear 
arms; international exchange persons. 

Under Their Own Command Dean 
Harold Benjamin the University 
Maryland expresses deep faith the peoples 
the countries themselves. The primary 
problem the world seen how the 
people themselves control their own educa- 
tion. Despite bombs, depressions, wars the 
author envisions the time when the peoples 
will take education under their own control 
using instrument move forward 
“in peace and happiness under the com- 
mand their own Artistic, ethical 


religious values must preserved and 


strengthened. 


having Dr. John Childs, Professor 
Education Teachers College, Columbia, 
speaker the annual banquet. This 
continuance the program initiated last 
year which Dr. Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Columbia, 
guest. The lectures are open the stu- 
dents and the community. are 
printed bulletins, and distributed mem- 
bers the college. 


—JEANETTE Eason 


Low Price! 


The Cult Uncertainty Dr. 
Kandel, Professor Education Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Professor American Studies Emeritus 
Manchester University (England) and in- 
ternationally known scholar attacks the 
purely pragmatic and 
proach education’s and life’s problems. 
convinced that from education 
dominated too completely emotional ap- 
proaches there must return reason. 
takes issue with those who consider 
education primarily self-expression, urging 
instead the individual 
enters into his heritage human culture.” 
There must convictions and_ beliefs 
which not blow hot and cold with each 
changing mood. 

This trio books, each treating 
sents challenge the teacher and ad- 
They are splendid books for 
your library, the school library, for gifts 
friends, for supplemental reading 
lege courses, for students world affairs. 
All published recently, they sell $1.50 
each. Were they printed now, the 
price would have considerably higher. 
They may ordered from The Macmillan 
Company, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Late Delivery 


MAKE appeal our members, 
subscribers and officers connec- 
tion with the issuance The Educational 
Forum, With issue 17,000 copies 
there are always some difficulties with sub- 

the first place, our readers should 
know that mail under which 
they recive the Forum not forwarded 
postmasters, even they request. Ac- 
cordingly, any change address must 
made the General Office, Tiffin, Ohio, 
and should made the first the month 
prior the printing issue. 

Likewise, officers local chapters should 
have sent their lists promptly the date 
fixed the By-Laws, November first. 
any members have not yet paid their dues, 
these should collected and forwarded 
promptly. Several weeks must elapse after 
they are sent before the magazine will 
received. the average takes letter 
three four days after mailing reach 
our office, several days more enter the 
subscriptions and address the wrappers, 
day two for wrapping the printers, 
several days (at least) for transportation 
from the printers the subscribers. 
difficult estimate printing needs chap- 
ters not get the names subscribers 
promptly. 

The November issue came from the press 
late October; the editor, received his 
copies late that month. The printers as- 
sure that mailing from the plant com- 
pleted from twelve twenty-four hours 
after the issue printed directly into mail 
cars. Last fall there was strike transpor- 
tation men, followed heavy Christmas 
mailing which began almost month be- 
fore Christmas Day and ending sometime 
after New such circumstances 


Magazines! 


understand that first class letters and 
Christmas packages were given preference, 
second class mail being laid aside transit 
until there time forward it. some in- 
stances several weeks have elapsed. 

Many hundreds copies are returned 
after each mailing, because the subscribers 
failed give address which they had 
moved. The Society must pay the return 
postage, and carry expensive correspond- 
ence (postage letters, time clerical 
help, cost stationery for explanations, 
etc.). 

now have one hundred seventy-one 
institutional chapters. the officers each 
will forward the names members large 
groups, even though all cannot sent 
once, not one one some chapters do, 
the total saving the Society will con- 
siderable and the service improved. The 
lists names should sent well ad- 
appear. 

Our practice send the main ship- 
ment wrappers the printers week 
ten days prior mailing, far this 
possible. the permanent record cards are 
received subscriptions are entered 
other times, special mailings wrappers 
must the practice send sup- 
plementary wrappers the printer once 
each week. Accordingly, there may 
additional week’s delay the magazine 
reaching the reader. mailing 17,000 
copies there will inevitably occasional 
error our office. However, find that 
the number few indeed. the instructions 
are followed closely, will facilitate the 
service members. This explanation 
given that readers and officers alike may 
realize some the problems which face 
delivering their copies. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program 1950-51 


Theme: “Developmental Living (To 
Understand and Serve Humanity).” 

October Land Reborn—Tel 
Aviv,” Mr. Sol Luckman. Readings 
Original Verse: Miss Martha Fushippel. 
Music: Jewish Folk Music—Bureau 
Jewish Education Choir. Introductions: 
Mr. Robert McGee. Hostesses: Misses 
Eileen Kneuven, Frances Stoelting, Betty 
Cleary. Place: Drawing Rooms, U.C. 
Teachers College. 

November 20—Business meeting. Host- 
esses: Misses Helen Wehking, Katherine 
Place: Drawing Rooms, U.C. 
Teachers College. 

December 18—Fall initiation banquet. 
“Peace Sword,” Mr. Charles 
Taft. Music: Christmas 
Hills-Avondale Methodist Church Choir, 
Mr. Ansel Martin, Director. Introduc- 
tions: Dr, Carter Good. Hostesses: Ini- 
tiation Place: Sheraton Alms 
Hotel—(time announced later). 

January developments 
beginning the first quarter the twen- 
tieth century (in cooperation with the city- 
wide cultural program). “Professional 
Growth,” Miss Helen Bradley. “Elemen- 
tary Growth,” Miss Bessie Gabbard. “Sec- 
ondary Growth,” Dr. Helen In- 
troductions: Miss 
Hostesses: Misses Margaret Sweeney, 
Kathleen Kenny, Mary Agnes Krueger. 
Place: Drawing Rooms, U.C. Teachers 
College. Music: Music-Drama Guild. 

meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa. “Evidences Progress 
International Miss Frieda Closs, 
Cincinnati Board Education; Rev. 
David Thornberry, World Federalists. In- 


Chapter Programs 


Mr. Donald Drake. Host- 
esses: Misses Alma Welch, Helen Lan- 
fried. Place: Annie Laws Auditorium. 
Music: International Club U.C. 

March 19—Business meeting. Hostesses: 
Misses Ruth Howe, Betty Place: 
Drawing Rooms, U.C. Teachers College. 

April Energy—What 
Contributes Modern Living,” Dr. Hoke 
Greene, Dean the Graduate School. 
Music: Miss Joan Harrison, Flutist. In- 
troductions: Miss Mildred Host- 
esses: Misses Patricia Nagel, Miriam Irons, 
Mrs. Evelyn Osterbrock. Place: Drawing 
Rooms, U.C. Teachers College. 

May initiation banquet. 
“Can Man Survive?” Mrs. William Hess- 
ler, Columnist for the Cincinnati En- 
Music: Miss Mary Strautman, Vo- 
calist, Mrs. Ruth Beckman, Pianist. In- 
troductions: Miss Joyce Sheppard. Host- 
esses: Initiation Committee. Place: 
announced, 


CHAPTER 


Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, 


September 2—The first meeting the 
school year was held the home the 
chapter counselor, Miss Hum- 
phreys. New officers were installed and 
plans for the year were discussed. Guest 
speaker was Miss Icie Johnson, member 
the college faculty. She spoke “World 
Peace Through UNESCO and Interesting 
Experiences Hawaii.” 

October 19—The highlight 
meeting was the most interesting talk 
“Our United States Constitution” given 
Miss Thelma Bryant, registrar C.M.S.C. 

November 14—Thirteen new members 
were initiated. Guest speaker was Mr. 
Rawleigh Gaines, faculty member, who 
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spoke “General Crafts for Hobbies.” 
had display various crafts, including 
leather, plastics, metal, jewelry, and cer- 
amics. 

December 14—The 
were guests this meeting. All those pres- 
ent went group the Christmas pro- 
gram presented the grade school chil- 
dren the College Laboratory School. 
After the program the group enjoyed 
social hour during which members learned 
about “The Holiday Season Other 
Lands.” The foreign students told their 
customs and festivities and sang some 
Christmas songs their native languages. 

January 18—George Diemer, Presi- 
dent Central Missouri State College and 
member the First and Second 
Education Missions Japan, spoke 
“Education Japan.” The Japanese stu- 
dents were special guests. 

February the January 
Educational Forum” panel mem- 
bers, Quentin Smith, Martin Tempel, and 
John Bishop. 

March 15—Fortieth Anniversary Meet- 
ing. 4:00 P.M. initiation for new active 
members and Mr. Hubert Wheeler, State 
Commissioner Education Missouri, 
honorary member will held. Dr. 
Frank Wright will initiate Mr. 
Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler will speak his 
recent Europe and show film about 
his trip. 6:00 P.M. the guests, Rho 
Chapter officers, and some faculty mem- 
bers will have private dinner. 7:30 
Dr. Frank Wright will guest 
speaker for the evening, speaking about his 
recent trip Europe last summer and 
showing slides illustrate his talk. The 
members the other eight honorary or- 
ganizations the campus and the faculty 
members the college will guests for 
this evening meeting. 

April 19—Three faculty members 
the college, Mr. Karraker, Mrs. 


Mary Karraker and Mr. Jent, will 
speak different phases 
Trends Education,” such speech cor- 
rection, counseling and guidance programs, 
etc. 

May 13—Annual May 
honor the members who are graduating 
seniors and the new initiates initiated 
this meeting. Dr. Loyd Grimes, Dean 
Student Central 
State College, will guest speaker. ‘The 
topic his speech will “Latin American 
Indian Culture.” 


Personnel Missouri 


Tau CHAPTER 


Northeast Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

had initiation for eleven new members fol- 
lowing dinner held Blanton Hall 
cafeteria. ‘Those initiated were Donald 
Sanders, Kirksville; Lloyd Johns, Over- 
land; Lenora Karch, St. Louis; Saralou 
Andereck, Browning; Norma LaVoo, Han- 
nibal; Jean Cook, Chillicothe; Florence 
Hershman, Brooklyn, New York; Milton 
Koger, Hamilton, Ohio; Shirley Finney, 
Lineus; Donna Burton Hackett, Moberly; 
Frank Way, Chillicothe. After 
tion Mr. Clifton Cornwell, Director 
Publications and Personnel Kirksville 
College Osteopathy and Surgery, and 
former member Tau chapter, gave 

our December Christmas meeting 
Tau chapter had great deal fun mak- 
ing pop corn strings and daisy chains and 
all joined together making decorations for 
Christmas tree. Miss Berniece Beggs, 
sponsor Tau chapter, read original 
story which she has not named yet. 
Members Kappa Delta suggested 
titles for the story. Paul Andereck read 
Christmas story and Miss Lenora Karch 
sang Christmas song accompanied Su- 


Vaughn. Saralou Andereck led the 
group singing Christmas carols. 

January 10, new members were 
upon and two pictures were shown, 
“The American Teacher” and 
Time” Ireland. 

January 24, dinner meeting was 
held Blanton Hall Cafeteria, which 
time the new pledges were guests. The 
pledges were then formally initiated. The 
following were initiated: Arlene Conyers, 
Toledo, Ohio; James Albach, Macon; 
Nichols, Kirksville; Virginia Booher, 
Kirksville; Edith Moultrie, 
Georgia; Oren Gale, Moulton, Iowa; 
David Murphy, Brookfield; Mary Wag- 
goner, Kirksville; Elmer Spearman, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa; and Lola Childers, Rutledge. 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


For the year 1950-51 Omega Chap- 
ter Kappa Delta Ohio University 
has directed and directing all program 
efforts toward one theme, “Let’s Look 
Teaching.” 

our first general meeting the year 
tried ascertain the various reasons 
behind individual decisions enter the 
teaching field. Six members the chap- 
ter gave ideas that led them into elementary 
secondary preparation. summary 
their ideas was given the close the 
meeting Dr. George Hill, Profes- 
sor Education Ohio. 

November the Student Educational 
Policies Commission Ohio University 
collaborated with directing our at- 
tention “Our Changing Thought” 
both teacher preparation and 
sion itself. 

The election new members was held 
late November and this led the initia- 
tion and Christmas party December 12. 
Miss Agnes Eisen Athens, the guest 
speaker, told her experiences Europe 


during the summer 1950 this mect- 
ing. Group pictures were taken for the 
university yearbook, the 

glance into the future featured our 
first 1951 meeting. Reports and discussions 
regarding job prospects both subjects 
and levels teaching were led 
Lynn, Assistant Professor Education. 

For our February meeting plan 
stage mock interviews with cross section 
applicants from all the various teaching 
fields conducted Willard Barker, Super- 
intendent Athens Schools. 

March looks like very busy month. 
the seventeenth conference day with 
Kappa Delta alumni scheduled. 
will tell their various teaching experi- 
ences. The following day will hold our 
annual Sophomore Honor Tea, honoring 
all sophomores with high scholastic aver- 
age, from every college that part 
Ohio University. The election spring 
members also part the program for 
this month. 

Initiation new members takes place 
April. 

The officers for the year 1951-52 will 
elected and installed during May. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 
Ohio University, Delaware, Ohio 
Alpha Alpha Chapter Ohio Wesleyan 


University, began its year October with 
the initiation students who are vitally 
interested education, and 
attained high scholarship. the initiation 
banquet the chapter had the privilege 
hearing Mr. Hill, Superintendent 
the Upper Arlington, Ohio Schools, who 
clarified the issues involved the recent 
community-school dispute the area. 

November panel first-year teach- 
ers dealt with the topic, “We Begin.” This 
meeting was developed the request 
many the members who began their 
student teaching the first semester, 
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Christmas program was planned and 
carried out largely music majors, who 
combined readings, music and the showing 
slides most delightful way. 

Mrs. Sheridan presented report 
the book, The Blind Spot American 
Education the January meeting. Mrs. 
Sheridan former instructor 
education Ohio Wesleyan. 

All members enjoyed the tea Febru- 
ary, honoring freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents education. 

Topics which will considered later 
the year are the following: 
Oaths” and “Education for Interational 
Understanding.” 

order that the alumni might aware 
the possibilities participating the 
Teacher Exchange, notices regarding the 
plan were included the “News Letter” 
sent alumni and the “Alumni Maga- 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University Laramie, 
yoming 


October 12—Convention report, Presi- 
dent Peggy Hitchcock, Faculty Lounge. 

November “Shortest Way 
Home.” Approval Candidates for Ini- 
tiation, Audio-Visual Room. 

December 7—Initiation, Christmas 
Party, Faculty Lounge and 816 South 

January 11—Social meeting for F.T.A. 
Laramie High School and Red Pencil 
the University Wyoming, Gym- 

meeting with Phi Delta Kappa. 

March 8—“William Bagley Teacher 


Exchange Plan.” Faculty Lounge. 
April 12—Panel Foreign Students, 
Approval Candidates for Initiation. 
May Banquet the Year, 
Faculty Lounge. 


ALPHA Tat CHAPTER 


Duke Durham, North Carolina 


the first meeting the year, 
John Carr, Jr., member the 
Chapter Teachers College outlined the 
history the Chapter Duke University 
and the accomplishments some its 
distinguished members. 

Ten new members were admitted the 
Chapter during the Fall Semester. They 
represented seven states the Union. Seven 
were preparing for work elementary 
education, two were preparing for second- 
ary school teaching, and one engaged 
nursing 

One meeting the Chapter was dedi- 
cated the student members. Mr. 
Jenkins, Superintendent Education, Dur- 
ham County, North Carolina, led dis- 
cussion “What the Superintendent Ex- 
pects the Beginning Teacher.” 

Alpha Tau, the only Kappa Delta 
Chapter North Carolina, has selected 
three projects for 1950-51: (1) The estab- 
lishment Future Teachers America 
organization the campus Duke Uni- 
versity. (2) The planning program 
celebrating the Centennial Anniversary 
the first teachers’ college North Carolina. 
This program will held the campus 
Duke University. (3) The publication 
letter will assist the members Alpha Tau 
Chapter maintaining contact with each 
other. 


The task university the creation the future, far ra- 
tional thought, and civilized modes appreciation, can affect the issue. 
The future big with every possibility achievement and tragedy. 


The Chapters Report 


Monday, December 11, 1950, Iota 
chapter, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, twenty-eight 
(28) new Following the initia- 
tion service refreshments consisting 
punch and cookies were served. 

the business meeting December 11, 
President Rosalea Freeman announced that 
the $50 cash award annually given Iota 
awarded Richard McAlister, this year’s 
treasurer chapter. 

previous meeting the chapter voted 
have two-page picture the member- 
ship the 1950-51 school annual known 
the “Sunflower.” After the regular 
meeting the Chapter December 11, 
the membership posed for its picture. About 
sixty members were present for this event. 

The Zeta Omicron chapter Kappa 
Delta was organized the Spring 
1949 the University Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Fortunately the Governor Bacon Health 
Center which located near the Univer- 
sity offered ample material for service 
project. Last year the members the so- 
ciety spent every Saturday entertaining and 
instructing the underprivileged and mal- 
adjusted children the institution. The 
group feels that the beneficial results the 
project were twofold: first, the Health 
Center personnel received much-needed 
assistance; and, second, the members gained 
invaluable experience toward their future 
profession. 

Because the system Student Teach- 
ing which takes six weeks the beginning 
the school term the club has been de- 
tained formulating its project for this 
year. Now that the old members have re- 
turned masse and the new members 
will soon initiated, such projects the 
following are under consideration for the 
remainder the year: working com- 


munity centers, doing helpful research for 
the School Education, and making 
survey articles educational periodicals. 

The Epsilon Sigma chapter State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
recent meeting discussed the possibility 
raising money selling tickets the 
Children’s Theatre “Mask and Ham- 
mer,” the dramatic group Oneonta 
State. present, production “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” being planned 
given neighboring 

The possibility putting radio pro- 
gram over local station order 
public service the community was also 
discussed. committee has been appointed 
look into these matters further. 

Epsilon chapter, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
currently engaged teacher recruiting 
drive. This activity has taken the members 
the organization into high schools 
the state. The program the college and 
various aspects the teaching profession 
are described teachers and 
students who are still undecided about 
vocational field. 

Conference Kappa Delta organi- 
zations surrounding colleges planned 
for the spring. The group will discuss prob- 
lems common teachers colleges and will 
also exchange ideas how advance the 
prestige Kappa Delta within the col- 
lege. Danbury State Teachers College 
also working -publicity campaign 
promulgate the purpose Kappa Delta Pi, 
and make the society meaningful 
every student concerned with the teaching 
profession. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, held its annual initiation November 
12, 1950, Memorial Hall. Twelve new 
members were active and 
alumni members. Those initiated were: 
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Ronald Allen, Janet 
Donald Duncanson, James Ebeling, Gloria 
Fomberg, Marilyn Hall, Yvonne Jacob- 
son, Lois Jinright, Anita Larson, Lenore 
Scheffler, Robert Shager, alumni mem- 
ber; Dr. Lester Emans, faculty member. 

Following the initiation, inspiring 
talk, and the Aesthetic,” was 
given Dr. Pillsbury. tea closed most 
enjoyable meeting. 

December 1950, found the Epsilon 
Omicron chapter Kappa Delta al- 
ready enjoying the Christmas season. After 
Cabra, Mexican student Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, spoke “Christ- 


meeting, 


mas Mexico.” Following the talk, lunch 
was served while the chapter listened 
the recording Dicken’s Christmas Carol 
Lionel Barrymore. 

Epsilon Eta chapter Central Michigan 
College Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich- 
igan, began its tenth year with informal 
meeting October Sloan Hall. 
President Frank Irish presided, and Alma 
introduced the guest speaker, 
Miss Ethel Praeger, assistant professor, 
the Laboratory Schools. Miss Praeger, who 
recently returned from studying Ox- 
ford, England, gave very interesting talk 
education Oxford and Cambridge. 
Colored slides and films these educa- 
tional lankmarks illustrated her talk. 
short business meeting was held later 
the evening. 

Fifteen new members were initiated into 
Epsilon Eta chapter November 
the ballroom Keeler Union. The new 
members are: Lester Bartholemew, Bev- 
erly Brown, Jane Coen, Helen Conaway, 


Harley Dean, Dallas Goss, Malcolm 
Humphrey, Lorana Kauffman, Richard 
Norman May, Melvin Peters, 
Jacqueline Pety, Jane Safford, Nancy 


Schultz, and Charles Switzer. Preceding 
the initiation ceremony, Dr. Charles 


Anspach, president Central Michigan 
College Education, addressed the group 
and stressed the necessity for developing 
competent leadership carry the tradi- 
tion educational progress Michigan. 

Epsilon Eta chapter welcomed eighty 
guests its Annual Honors Tea No- 
vember the ballroom Keeler 
Union. The tea was poured Miss Elma 
Lighter and Miss Lillian Engelsen. Dr. 
Gerald Poor gave interesting talk 
the history Kappa Delta Pi. The guests 
also enjoyed the vocal selections Paula 
Sala. Nancy Premo was the general 
chairman. 

The theme programs for the year 
Beta chapter, Black Hill 
College, Spearfish, “The United 
States World Several interest- 
ing meetings have been Perhaps the 
most outstanding program thus far was 
held February with Professor Mark 
Richmond the Chemistry Division 
Black Hills Teachers College the guest 
speaker. 

Professor Richmond, who the 
Area Radiological Defense Leader 
South Dakota, spoke “Atomic and 
Radiological Warfare.” illustrated his 
talk with slides showing characteristics 
atom bomb explosion and explained the 
effects the various types bursts. was 
open meeting and interested audience 
heard the lecture. 

Beta chapter one many organi- 
zations which are helping finance two 
German students who are spending year 
studying Black Hills Teachers College. 
These two young ladies Edith Harries, 
Bremen, Germany and Gisela Koch, 
Berlin are enjoying their work the cam- 
pus. 

December 18, Kappa chapter 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, held its Fall initiation and 
heard most interesting talk Professor 
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Ryland Crary. January the 
Chapter will addressed Professor 
Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones. These two 
meetings constitute the major part the 
Chapter program for the Winter semester. 

for the coming Spring, plans are 
afoot have the speaker the initiation 
banquet Professor Karl Bigelow, re- 
cently returned from UNESCO seminar 
Germany. The Chapter’s major event, 
however, host Chapter the Regional 
Conference Atlantic City February. 

The first meeting Zeta chapter, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
was held October. was devoted 
formulating plans for the year and approv- 
ing candidates for membership Kappa 
Delta Pi. formal initiation was held 
December 12. The new members are: 
Doris Allen, Carolyn Davis, Carol 
Dunham, Beatrice Kauffman, 
Carol Irwin, Gloria Meyer, Jane 
Senese, and Marjorie Updegrove, 

The Chapter plans entertain senior 
high school girls, who are interested 
teaching, tea early March. There 
will speaker explain what Kappa 
Delta and what its purposes are. 

The Chapter considering also arrang- 
ing for joint meeting with another Chap- 
ter the eastern Pennsylvania area later 
the spring. 

The program for the year will com- 
pleted spring initiation and banquet 
which the election and installation 
cers for the next academic year will take 
place. 

The Epsilon Upsilon chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi, Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York, initiated twenty-six 
new members its December meeting. 
Following the initiation, the annual Christ- 
mas supper party, featuring telling 
“The Juggler” Mr. French the Eng- 
lish department, was enjoyed. previous 
meetings, the chapter had: panel com- 


posed Mr. Frackenpohl the music 
department, Mr. Hafer the science de- 
partment, and Emil Cost, Kappa Delta 
member, who discussed their experiences 
Europe during the summer; talk 
Mr. Hobkirk, the education department, 
Superintendents and Principals 
Look For Teacher”; and panel com- 
posed Miss Donnelly and Mr. French, 
members the English department, and 
Mr. Cox, member the music depart- 
ment, studying the problem voice pro- 
duction and control, particularly 
room 

December, the Delta Tau chapter, 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, had joint 
meeting with the Future Teachers 
America, club formerly sponsored the 
Delta Tau chapter. 

The program consisted tape-record- 
ing which had been made the students 
the sixth grade the Laboratory School. 
The subject was what the children ex- 
pected teacher. Mr. Beatty, the sixth 
grade teacher, led discussion disciplin- 
ary problems teaching. 

Delta Gamma chapter, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia, will initiate 
nine members. Another group will 
initiated later the year, which time 
there will banquet which alumni 
members will invited. During American 
Education Week the chapter placed ex- 
hibits daily the hall the Administra- 
tion Building. Last summer picnic was 
sponsored successfully that will 
made annual event. The chapter 
collecting data areas which students 
will student teaching. This will kept 
file for the student-teachers’ reference. 
chapter Future Teachers America 
being sponsored the chapter. 

Delta Theta chapter, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, has 
had two student meetings. During National 
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Education Week the chapter produced the 
radio script “Opportunity for All.” 

Alpha Psi chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, sponsored two addresses 
Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, member 
the Laureate chapter and former member 
the Executive Council. the afternoon 
she spoke the supervising teachers the 
schools which cooperate the teacher edu- 
cation program Heidelberg. eve- 
ning banquet she spoke supervising teach- 
ers and student teachers banquet 
the Shawhan Hotel. Members 
ticipated the formal opening the new 
secondary school laboratory for education 
classes, and attended reading clinics con- 
ducted Dr. and Mrs. Dolch, the 
University Five members at- 
tended the regional conference held the 
University Akron. 

Rho chapter, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri, presents 
the Freshman students who are the 
honor roll with shingles recognition 
their achievement. Honors Convocation 
the chapter awards for 
standing one member each the first 
three year classes. Each given medal. 
Each year after the spring and summer 
commencements Rho chapter has the names 
honor students engraved plaque 
which displayed the halls the Ad- 
ministration Building. May the chapter 
has breakfast honor seniors who are 
members the chapter and also the new 
initiates the spring quarter. Each senior 
graduating given gift, the book, 
“Pioneers American Education.” 

Beta Psi chapter, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, Illinois, celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary with banquet No- 
vember which the principal speaker 
was Executive President Frank Wright, 
whose subject was “Contribution Educa- 
tional Leadership.” Seventeen were initiated 
into the chapter. 

November Zeta Tau chapter, 


conjunction with Stetson University and its 
Division Education, sponsored the first 
Teachers’ Breakfast connection with its 
homecoming. Seventy-five attended. 
Henderson, executive secretary and promi- 
nent leader the Florida Education As- 
sociation, was invited honorary mem- 
bership the president the chapter. 
November the third initiation was 
Four became members. informal tea 
followed the use the ritual. 

October the members Gamma 
chapter New York State College for 
Teachers held their Dean’s Tea. good 
percentage the 451 eligible students at- 
tended. Many the college faculty also 

the regional conference November 
and Akron, Ohio, our president 
Charlotte Brothers was leader the dis- 
cussion group, The Place the Honor 
Society the College Campus. 

December new members, the 
largest number initiated into Gamma 
chapter one time, will taken into 
Kappa Delta Pi. The selection new 
members consists the following. The first 
eligible list drawn solely the basis 
scholarship. They must have 2.9 aver- 
age. letter then sent each person 
this list. this letter they are asked 
they wish join Kappa Delta Pi, and 
they they must state their 
names those who reply that they want 
become members Kappa Delta are 
then investigated present The 
members look the number extra- 
curricular activities that the interested 
people participate in. The prospective mem- 
bers’ faculty advisors are consulted, and the 
members try find out how well-known 
they are campus. All this brought be- 
fore the chapter and each person voted 
separately. 


For the initiation the ritual memorized 
—not more than three times since the 
chapter’s founding 1931, have the 


cers referred the manuals the initia- 
tion. The official lanterns are the only 
means lighting used during the initia- 
tion. 

Dr. Chester Pugsley who has been coun- 
selor Gamma chapter since was 
founded 1931 will sabbatical leave 
the second semester. Dr. Ruth Sugarman, 
member the faculty, who was initiated 


into Kappa Delta Gamma chap- 
ter will act our counselor during Dr. 
Pugsley’s absence. 

That all will understand the scope 
their activities, Gamma 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota, has prepared mimeo- 
graphed table the duties committees 
follows: 


ASSIGNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Committee 


Nature responsibility 


Executive Committee 


Chm. Carl Ekstrom 
Stan Carlson 
Anne Whitman 
Jane Shea 
Edna Strand 

Adv. Mr. Owen 


General supervision and direction activities and well being 
the chapter. 


Program Committee 


Chm. Stan Carlson 
Joan Nayes 
Rosemarie Lohse 
Warren Olson 
Mary Ellen Shaheen 
Carl Amstrup 

Miss Horton 

Mr. Flynn 


> WR 


Adv. 


Contact and arrange for meeting places. 

List possible speakers this area. 

Contact and arrange for speakers chosen. 

Coordinate with fellowship committee program full, 
yet not extending meeting over two hours long. 

Work ideas for annual banquet. 


Membership Committee Send mimeographed card each member before each 


Chm. Anne Whitman 
Marjorie Sommerdorf 
Mary Severson 
Frank Page 
Gerald Marquardt 


meeting. 

Check eligibility prospective members. 

Report membership National headquarters promptly 
after initiation. 


Fellowship Committee 
Chm. Jane Shea 
Jean Molland 
Margaret Cooper 
Zoe Nelson 
Orville 


Fellowship meetings through songs, games, etc. 
Arrange for lunch. 

Annual banquet arrangements and seating. 

Make arrangements with MSTC for joint meeting. 


Relationship Committee 

Chm. Edna Strand 
Clayton Devitt 
Vernon Schaubert 
Donald Schultz 


Yearly newsletter. 

Chapter publicity. 

Contact former members. 

Invite former members campus become active mem- 
bers 1950-51. 
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Athens, Ohio reports that interest runs 
high the Thomas Cooke McCracken 
Scholarship Award. The amount this year 
$200. expected that within two 
years the proceeds will $300. 
two members were initiated during the 
summer 1950. December thirty-five 
initiates were received. 

Beta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, this year sent representative 
Kappa Delta breakfast held the time 
the Wisconsin Teachers Convention. 
Each year the chapter also presents awards 
outstanding seniors the area and 
scholarship the outstanding Senior who 
wished enroll the college. 

Beta Eta chapter, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma, entered 
float the homecoming parade De- 
cember and also sponsored 
luncheon that day. 

Gamma Theta chapter, Ball 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, con- 


sidering either raising funds for scholar- 


ship supplementing subsistence for 
foreign student the campus. The chap- 
ter sent several delegates the regional 
conference held Terre Haute. 

Epsilon Gamma chapter, Florida South- 
ern College, Lakeland, Florida, has joined 
with the Future Teachers America 
the establishment loan fund for stu- 
dents who are majors education. The 
fund will administered exclusively 
Epsilon Gamma chapter and the FTA 
the college. The chapter plans send out 
will carry news, announcements, plans and 
projects the chapter, which will interest 
alumni members. 

Beta Theta chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, holds monthly 
supper meetings the parlors the 
Oshkosh Museum. After the business meet- 
ing, entertainment and program are pro- 


vided for. outstanding speaker this year 
was Miss Helen Wahoski, head librarian 
the college, who gave illustrated talk 
her summer trip through Europe. 
The December meeting Gamma 
chapter, State Teachers College, 
New Jersey, was informal Christmas 
one. The feature the evening was 
“Christmas Germany and Guatemala,” 
the contribution two the exchange 
students who are living campus. 
Lehmann, Germany, told about “Kris 
Kind,” the Christ Child, who brings gifts 
German children. spoke the music 
which such large part German 
Christmases, especially the beautiful “Silent 
Night” which originated that country, 
St. Nicholas often comes 
there, just before vacation, make stu- 
dents and faculty alike answer for their bad 
deeds; while some are given clever 
For example, the English teacher may 
made recite some the long assign- 
ments which has given his students 
during the year; while the student pro- 
fessor with the least hair given the larg- 
est comb which can found. 
Consuelo Barnoya from Guatemala im- 
pressed the chapter with the deeply reli- 


gious significance Christmas her coun- 


try. each home found tableau 


the nativity, and Christmas eve, the 
Christ Child carried through every room 
before finally being laid the manger. 
Prayers follow this ceremony. 
until then that the family can turn the 


Christmas tree and the gifts under 


another part the room. Miss Barnoya 


told the singing processions which cele- 


brate various aspects the holiday season 
before Christmas and the firecrackers 
which are often used celebration. The 
vegetation Guatemala makes Christmas 
decorations quite different from ours. The 


pine and the poinsettia are the only two 


which are wide usage both countries. 


Before students had 
finished telling about their respective Christ- 
mases, the members Gamma Zeta chap- 
ter found themselves asking many ques- 
tions and turn telling much about the 
customs the United States. The evening 
meeting concluded with the singing 
Christmas carols which the group found 
are indeed universal. 

January 1951, found the Epsilon 
Omicron chapter, State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, play host 
group debaters, Ronald Allen, Roma 
Kranzfelder, Joan Reidy, and Clarence 
Whalen. ‘The debated 
solved: The Non-Communist Nations 
Should Form New International Organi- 
zation.” The girls took the affirmative and 
the boys the negative. discussion and 
lunch followed the debate. 

The October meeting the Gamma 
Epsilon chapter, Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, opened 
with the formal initiation ceremony for 
active members. The thirty-two newly in- 
stalled members were: Ann Abar, Ruth 
Arbuchel, Teresa Brown, Annette Cohan, 
Jeanne Culliton, Louis Devorsey, Eleanor 
Edwards, Anna 


Friedlander, 


exchange 


issue 


was 


Nancy 


Elinor 


Hahn, John Loughlin, Leonard Marcy, 


Beth 


Menein, Florence Miciek, Sonja 


Merkel, Jean Eleanor Moberg, 
Diane Normanlin, Ann Palmiotti, Chester 
Richmond, Kenneth Riker, Joanne Sasso, 
Margaret Scafati, William Shadel, Daniel 
Sobchuck, Ann Spirko, Traude 
Russell Webster, Robert Willey, Nancy 
Wilson, Peter Iosso. 

After the initiation ceremony, the film 
“One World None” was shown 
honor United Nations Week. The seri- 
ous note this film touched was carried 
further our president, Michael Rosamilia 
who spoke about the United Nations. Re- 
freshments were then served the old 
members. 

Gamma Chi chapter, Worcester State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, reports: Pledging new Senior 
members Kappa Delta held im- 
pressive Class Day Exercises; Honor 
Night which high-ranking members 
the Sophomore and Junior Classes will 
pledged Kappa Delta Pi; The mem- 
bers Gamma Chi chapter will conduct 
the annual Scholarship Tea the College; 
Gamma Chi chapter Kappa Delta 
will serve host for the Spring regional 
conference; The culminating event 
the year will take place the end May 
when the Alumni members Kappa Delta 
will return the college the guests 
honor the annual banquet. 


There were five percent more marriages 1950 than 1949. Each 
month following the the Korean war recorded larger 
number marriages than the comparable month 1949. 


the states and the District Columbia which operate segre- 


gated schools, Negro enrollment was its peak 1935-3 


with 


2,438,981 elementary and secondary school pupils. The figure went 
down 2,276,736 1943-44, but rose 2,353,505 1948-49. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Badge Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
Honor Key ........ $6.50 
Guard Pins 
Single Double 
Letter Letter 
Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, 3%; North Dakota, 
2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 3%; Utah, 2%; 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from time 
time, officers should make check the taxes 
their own states determine the amount which must 
paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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